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THE LION’S HEAD. 





Retrospect of Commerce. 


Our Commercial friends will see that we are not so wholly devoted to 
Literature, as to be indifferent to their gratification ; and we appeal to them 
whether a connected and comparative view of the course of prices for the 
last Six Months be not more satisfactory and useful, than the isolated records 
of monthly sales. We shall continue this kind of retrospect every half year 
at least ; which, in conjunction with our monthly reports, will give all the 
information that an amateur can require. The practitioner will have earlier, 
and, we hope, better intelligence than any Magazine can aspire to give. 





We have received a long four-sided letter from Mr. Youatt, “ Chairman of 
the Sub-committee of the Western Philanthropic Institution”—written all 
on one side—on that of Mr. Macready. He labours to assure us, that the play- 
bill was the composition of the committee, and not of Mr. Macready; but as 
we stated this before it would be idle to repeat it. We really think that Mr. 
Youatt is a well-intentioned man, and therefore shall not help him to get 
himself a bad name by printing his extremely tedious letter, which appears 
written for no other purpose than to prove what we first asserted—to laud 
Mr. Macready’s condescension—and to attempt another Benefit in our Ma- 
gazine for the Western Philanthropic Institution. 





Some months ago we received a letter from the editor of a well-known 
periodical work published in America, asking whether the candidates for 
literary fame on that side of the water would be allowed, on certain terms, 
to tourney with their elder brothers in the lists of the London? Our answer 
was in the affirmative, and we suppose that the following poem, dated 
from “ the United States of America,’ has been in consequence sent us. 


LINES FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF H——. 


We met upon the world’s wide face, 
When each of us was young ; 
We parted soon, and to her place 
A darker spirit sprung ;— 
A feeling i as must have stirr’d 
The Roman’s bosom, when he heard, 
Beneath the trembling ground, 
The God his genius marching forth, 
From the old city of his mirth, 
To lively music’s sound. 
A sense it was, that I could see 
The angel leave my side, 
That thenceforth my prosperity 
Must be a falling tide :— 
A strange and ominous belief, 
That in spring-time, the yellow leaf 
Had on my hours ; 
And that all hope would be most vain 
Of finding in m i 
tts forser vaniah’d lowers 
But by the idol of my few 
A better 
The Nghe dant cheer‘, vie life was new, 
My being with its rays ; 
And alas ! its joy be gone,— 





inany 
Floating on thought’s fantastic stream, 
Like storm-clouds on the wind !— 
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We are sorry we cannot admit the following articl 


The Lion's Head. 


Is thy life but the wayward child 
Of fever in the heart, 

In part, a crowd of fancies wild, 
Of ill-made efforts, part ? 

And, oh! are such familiars thine, 

As by thee were made early mine ? 
And is it as with me,— 

Doth hope in birthless ashes lie, 

While the sun seems a hostile eye, 
Thy pains well pleased to see ? 


I trust, not so—though thou hast been 
An evil star to mine, 

Let all of good the world has seen 
Hang ever upon thine !— 

May thy suns those of summer be, 

And time show as one joy to thee, 
Like thine own nature pure ;-— 

Thou didst but rouse, within my breast, 

The sleeping devils from a rest 
That could not long endure ! 


The firstlings of my simple song 
Were offer’d to thy name ; 
Again the altar, idle long, 
In worship rears its flame :— 
My sacrifice of sullen years, 
My many hecatombs of tears, 
No happier hours recall ; 
Yet may thy wandering thoughts restore 
To one who ever loved thee more 
Than fickle fortune’s all,— 


And now farewell! and although here 
Men hate the source of pain, 
I hold thee and thy follies dear, 
Nor of thy faults complain : 
For my misuséd and blighted powers, 
My waste of miserable hours, 
{ will accuse thee not— 
The fool who could from self depart, 
And make his fate one human heart, 
Deserved no better lot. | 


I reck of mine the less, because 
In wiser moods I feel 
A doubtful question of its cause 
And nature on me steal :— 
An ancient notion that Time flings 
Our pains and pleasures from his wings, 
With much equality ; 
And that in reason, happiness, 
Both of accession and decrease 
Incapable must be. 4. 





es -— 
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We have billeted this Stranger on the Lion’s Head, because he arrived late, 
and we had no room for him anywhere but at head-quarters. 


All ; A Rural Dial ; R. T.’s Poetry, &c. ; Simon; Adelmar’s 
ale ; L.'s Sonnet and Address to the Stars ; Translations 


Song of the Nighti 
from the Alpine 


ialect ; Hauteur ; Song by T. W.; Aulus Atticus; Irish 


Characters ; Stanzas to Sarah ; British Liberty ; On a Fly which had sur- 
vived the Winter ; Tom Thumb’s Lines to Greece ; G——e’s Paraphrase. 





ent. 


The best and kindest advice we can give F. B. is to 


write at all. 





Per. may be sure that it is with reluctance we refuse an old Friend and 
recommend her not to 
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SPANISH ROMANCES. 
No, III. 


No man has probably done so 
much for the revival of old Spanish 
poetical literature as Bohl de F aber. 
His Floresta de Rimas Antiguas Cas- 
tellanas is a collection of uncommon 
value ; and it isto be regretted that 
his critical remarks are so scanty. 
There is a taint of mystical and super- 
stitious feeling in them, with which 
it is difficult to sympathize ; but his 
industry has preserved many a beau- 
tiful fragment from oblivion, to be 
admired by those whose devotion has 
any of the ardour of hie own. 

The schools which were formed in 
Spain on the Latin and the Italian mo- 
dels are little worth. The extrava- 
gancies, and even the affectations, of 
the truly Spanish poets, are tenfold 
more agreeable than the heavy pe- 
dantry which was brought from 
ancient, and the imitative foppery 
which came from modern Rome. 
In the peninsula the wildest flowers 
are the sweetest. There are hedges 


of myrtles, and geraniums, and pome- 
granates, and towering aloes. The 
sun-flower and the bloody-warrior 
Aleli groserc) occupy the parterre. 
hey are no favourites of mine. 
Flowers! what hundreds of asso- 
ciations the word brings to my mind. 
Of what countless songs—sweet 
and sacred—delicate and divine, are 
they the subject. A flower in Eng- 
land is something to the botanist— 
but only if it be rare; to the florist 
—but only if it be beautiful ; even 
the poet and the moralizer seldom 
bend down to its eloquent silence. 
The peasant never utters to it an eja- 
culation--the ploughman (all but one) 
carelessly roots it up with his share 
—no maiden thinks of wreathing it— 
no youth aspires to wear it. But in 
Spain ten to one but it becomes a 
minister of sone sat it hears cn 
voice of poetry—that it crowns the 
brow of beanies Thus how sweetly 
an anonymous cancionero sings : 
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verse—‘ Aprended flores de mi. 


Spanish Romances. 


SHE COMES TO GATHER FLOWERS. 


Put on your brightest, richest dress, 
Wear all your gems, blest vales of ours ! 
My fair one comes in her loveliness, 

She comes to gather flowers. 


Garland me wreaths, thou —— vale ; 
Woods of green, your coronets bring ; 

Pinks of sod, ob lilies pale, 

Come with your fragrant offering. 

Mingle your charms of hue and smell, 

Which Flora wakes in her spring-tide hours ! 
My fair one comes across the dell, 

She comes to gather flowers. 


Twilight of morn! from thy misty tower 
Scatter the trembling pearls around, 
Hang up thy gems on fruits and flower, 
Bespangle the dewy ground ! 

Phebus! rest on thy ruby wheels, 
Look, and envy this world of ours, 

For my fair one now descends the hills— 
She comes to gather flowers. 


List! for the breeze on wing serene 
Through the light foliage sails ; 
Hidden amidst the forest green 
Warble the nightingales, 

Hailing the glorious birth of day 
With music’s divinest powers— 
Hither my fair one bends her way— 
She comes to gather flowers. 
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A Many and many are the strains hung upon this beautiful and antique 
ry * Calderon has introduced Catherine of 


Arragon singing the mournful strain--and Gongora has thus amplified it. 


Aprended flores de mi ; yo cardena, él carmesi 
lo que va de ayer 4 hoy aprended flores de mi ! 
que ayer maravilla fui Bara! 
y hoy sombra mia aun no soy. Flor es el jammin y bella 
RZ mo no de las mas vividoras 
aurora ayer me did cuna vive pocas mas horas 
la noche ataud me dié ape mages tiene de estrella 


sin luz muriera, sind 
me la prestara la luna: 
pues de vosotras ninguna 


i ed flores de mi ! 


j deja de morir asi : 


aprended flores de mi ! El aleli aunque grosero 
en cia y en olor 
Consuelo dulce el clavel mas dias ve que otro flor 
es a la brevedad mia pues ve los de Mayo entero 
pace quien we concedié un dip morir maravilla quiero ) 
apenas le did a él y no vivir alheli; 
efimeras de un vergel . 





THE SONG OF CATHERINE OF ARRAGON. 


Q take, lesson, flowers! from me, 
ow in a dawn all charms decay— 





Who was a wonder yesterday. 


si el ambar florece es ella 
la flor que contiene en si: 


Less than my shadow doom’d te be, . | © 


j aprended flores demi! . Gongors. 
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I, with the early twilight born, 
Found, ere the evening shades, a bier: 
And I should die in darkness lorn, 





But that the moon is shining here. 
So must ye die—though ye appear 
So fair—and night your curtain be: 
O take a lesson, flowers! from me. 


My fleeting being was consoled 

When the carnation met my view : 

One hurrying day my doom has told— 
Heaven gave that lovely flower but two. 
Ephemeral monarch of the wold— 

I clad in gloom—in scarlet he : 

O take a lesson, flowers! from me. 


The jasmin, sweetest flower of flowers, 
The soonest is it radiance fled ; 

It scarce perfumes as many hours 

As there are star-beams round its head. 
If living amber fragrance shed, 

The jasmin, sure, its shrine must be: 
O take a lesson, flowers! from me. 


The bloody-warrior fragrance gives— 

It towers unblushing, proud, and gay : 
More days than other flowers it lives— 
It blooms through all the days of May. 
I'd rather like a shade decay, 


Than such a gaudy being be: 
O take a lesson, flowers! 


from me. 





I have spoken of the universal in- 
fluence of song in Spain. There is a 
chief of banditti called Jayme Al- 
fonso, who for more than fifteen years 
has been living a life of romantic ad- 
venture —more extraordi » more 
incredible, than any tale of fiction. 
The facts I shall mention I gathered 
in the neighbourhood of his strong 
holds. A friend of mine saw him 
not long ago, seated on a rock, with 
his guitar in his hand, singing to its 


laintive music, while tears flowed 
fast down his hard and sun-burnt 
cheeks. He was chanting some such 
romances as those which are now 
putting in their claim to a moment's 
attention. It will be seen how much 
of chivalry and benevolence blend 
with the rugged ferocity of a free- 
booter, and what strange influences 
of poetical feeling decorate the wild 
adventures of a bandit’s life. 


De velar viene la niiia 

de velar venia. 
é Di tu el hermyftaso ue su fé no mantenia 
iat io te alegria) L, velae venia. 
la cosa que mas querria ? que'th palebie song ’ 


de velar venia. 


Por mi fé buen caballero 
swrestiad te diste 
yo la vi por aqui 
Soon hone onsen dal Gin 
de velar venia. 


Lloraba de los sus ojos’ 
de la su boca decia 
mal haya el enamorado- 


y mas si es con las mugeres 
a quien mas fe se debia 
de velar venia. 


Y maldita sea la hembra 
que de los hombres se fia 
ity ae fin quéde engasiada 
antes la servia: 
de velar veria. 


Juan de Linares. 


282 
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THE BANDIT’S BONG, 


The maiden from her vigils came ; 
She had watch’d through the night. 


Tell me, hermit, tell me this, 

As you hope for heavenly bliss, 

Have you seen in the twilight pass 

That which my bosom’s treasure was— 
She had watch’d through the night. 


Noble knight ! may the hermit rue 

If he should fail to tell thee true: 

Three long hours before twas day 

Before my cell she wound her way— 
She had watch’d through the night. 


And her eyes with gushing tears were red ; 

And the maiden as she pass’d me said, 

“* Let a curse upon that lover light 

Who scorns his oath and breaks his plight ”"— 
She had watch’d through the night. 


«* Let a curse upon the traitor sink 

Who breaks his promise’ faithless link : 

And if a woman be betray’d, 

A heavier curse light on his head ”— 
She had watch'd through the night. 


«* And let curses too on her descend 
Who willing ears to man doth lend— 
To man— who makes us bow and believe, 
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Then to desert us and deceive ”— 
She had watch’d through the night. 





«Es bon home—es molt bon,” 
was a tribute with which the poor 
Valencian peasants always concluded 
their narratives of hisfeats, He distri- 
butes among the necessitous the wealth 
he plunders from the overloaded ;— 
and he has found, whenever his band 
has been dispersed, or diminished, a 
means of replenishing it from the at- 
tachment and fidelity of the cotta- 
gers. I could have believed myself 
transferred to the times of Robin 
Hood, or Roque Ginart.* Jayme 
often visits the villages, but in times 
moh + (and for some years a ] 
body of troops have been constantly 
engaged in harassing and pursuing 
him) he keeps among that long 
chain of mountains which run from 
Crevillente, his native place, alon 
Granada into Portugal, and whic 
are full of deep recesses and caverns, 


the old places of retreat during the 
Moorish wars, and in later days, the 
head-quarters of the different bands 
of robbers who have defied the“ Holy 
Brotherhood” and the law. 


Among a rugged heights, 
d . 


The trackless rocks their walls— their 
citadel. + 
Jayme often assembles round him 
his chevdliers—knights of the halter 
—and the individuals whose purses 
he has lightened. He has been 
known to carry them off to the green 
ts between the rugged hills, and 
ere amuse them with songs and 
music. His career has been un- 
stained with cruelty—and he com- 
municates to all around him a joyous 
and festive feeling. 





* Whose history, b the way, is by no means fictitious, for I have examined original 
documents, provi 
of things, even to 


minutest particulars. 


the narrative of Cervantes is quite borne out by the then state 
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Spanish Romances. 


De vos diran, mi Sejiora 
la merced que mi haceis 
y que cosa justa es 
querer 4 quien os adora ; 
y que siempre como agora 
mui fuerte y firme os veran 
¢ que de vos y de mi, Seiiora, 
que de vos y de mi diran ? 


De mi diran que por vos 
todo lo puse en slvido 

y si asi no hubiera sido 

que me castigara Dios ; 

j mi bien! de entramos 4 dos 
© cuanta invidia tendran ! 

é que de vos y de mi, Seiora, 
que de vos y de mi diran ? 


erteadined tdy~ Derren 
que de vos y de mi dirgn ? 
De vos dirdn cien mil cosas 
si las saben entender : 


que son otras mas hermosas 
mas no de tal parecer : 

de la mas gentil muger 

todos sus votos os dan 

¢ que de vos y de mi, Sefiora, 
que de vos y de mi dirin ? 


De mi diran que he salido 
con ser bien aventurado 
y que bien pagado he sido 
aunque poco he trabajado 
mas que deitan alto estado 
malas caidas se dan: 
¢ que de vos y de mi, Sefiora, 
que de vos y de mi diran ? 


WHAT WILL THEY SAY OF YOU AND ME? 


What of ae and me, my lady, 
What will they say of you and me? 


They will say of you, my — lady, 
That your heart is love an 

And it becomes you to confer it 

On him who gave you all his own:— 
And that as now, both firm and faithful, 
So will you ever, ever be— 

What of you and me, my lady, 

What will they say of you and me? 


They will say of me, my gentle lady, 
That I for you all else forgot :— 


And heaven’s dark vengeance would have scathed me, 


Its darkest vengeance—had J not. 
My love! what envy will pursue us, 
Thus link’d in softest rn, 1 
What of you and me, my lady, 
What will they say of you and me? 


They will say of you, my gentle lady, 
A thousand things,—in praises sweet— 
That-other maidens may be lovely— 
But none so lovely and discreet. 


They will wreathe for you the crown of beauty, 


And you the queen of love shall be— 
What of you and me, my lady, 
What will they say of you and me? 


They will say of me, my gentle lady, 
That I have found a prize divine— 
A prize too bright for toils so trifling, 
So trifling as these toils of mine— 


What — and me, my beat? 


kindness’ throne— 
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Jayme’s haunts were frequently 
passed by a poor old muleteer; who 
was the common carrier between Ali- 
cante and some of the neighbouring 
villages. His cargo was borne on a 
miserable and exhausted animal.— 
One day Jayme stopped him :— 
“That's a sorry brute, father.”— 
“Yes, but it is all I possess.”— 
“ Unlight your cargo, and I'll shoot 
the beast.”-— Merey for a poor old 
man, cried the trembling suppliant. 
«Do what I have said, or I'll shoot 
him with his burthen on his back.” 
Resistance was useless. ‘“ Now,” 
said Jayme, “they are selling, in 
such a place, a mule that’s good for 
something. They asked me 150 dol- 
lars for it. Take the money—buy it, 
and return hither for your burthen.” 
When the old man returned—Jayme, 
after assisting him to reload his wares, 
dispatched a party of his troops to 
stop the seller. “ 150 dollars only.” 
—‘* I have not so much to save my 
life.”—— Liar!” retorted the robber, 
«* T will have precisely the sum which 
you have received for your mule.” 

On another occasion, Jayme fell 
in with a friar returning from preach- 
ing in an adjacent village —“ What 
did they pay you for your sermon, 
father? ’—* Three dollars.”--“ We'll 
have a sermon too,” said the other ; 
and he bid his followers build up a 
pile of stones to serve for a pulpit. 
«* And what must I preach about?” 
inquired the friar— A sermon fit 
for robbers.” He preached—and 
Jayme asked the price of his sermon. 
“‘ There is no fixed price—you can 
judge of its value.” « Well then,” 
said Jayme, “ we will be generous— 
Caballeros, let us give him three 
dollars a piece. We are five—fifteen 
dollars— day, father.” The 
friar pocketed the money, and was 
marching off excessively well pleased 
with the adventure, when Jayme 


called out—* Halt, father—I should 
like to preach a sermon too;” and in 
effect he mounted the rostrum, and 
made a long harangue. He might 
have chosen the friar’s text, preached 
a “* sermon fit for a robber” to hear, 
and not have missed his mark. 
«« And now, Sejor friar, what is my 
sermon worth?” —“ I cannot judge.” 
— Then, gentlemen,” turning to 
his band, “I think ’tis worth eigh- 
teen dollars at least—eighteen dol- 
lars, father, if you please.” 

I once met several carreteros (car- 
men) who had been robbed by Jayme, 
and who passed several hours with 
his band, in such sort that they de- 
clared they should like to meet him 
every day of their lives. Thirty 
dollars, which they had for the ex- 

ces of their journey, were taken 

om them: and in ‘omy meanwhile a 

ipsy a ed, who was immedi- 
Stely oanel and two hundred dol- 
lars confiscated, while Jayme thus 
addressed the carreteros :—*‘ Gentle- 
men, I am a brave and honest rob- 
ber—I meet you in open day, and 
any one of you, if you had courage 
enough, or wit enough, might blow out 
my brains; but this fellow is a sneak- 
ing cowardly pean who will steal 
your mules and your purses by night, 
and not give you a chance. Take 
all he has got, men.” When these 
carreteros left him they entreated 
him to return money enough for their 
journey homeward, as they were on 
an unusual road. Jayme inquired 
what sum had been taken from them 
—and ordered double the amount to 
be given from the gipsy ® store. — 
onceive of such a ~% —_ 
into the enjoyment, and fee 
the force, of exquisite poetical ~ 
ry; and leaving the caves and the 
ens of mountains and forests to par- 
ticipate in the calm pleasures created 
by such compositions as these. 


ij Mui graciosa es la doncella 
como es hermosa y bella! 


é Digas tu el marinero 
ue en las naves vivias 
si la nave 6 la vela 
6 la estrella es tan bella ? 


4 Digas tu el caballero 
que las armas vestias 
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HOW FAIR THE MAIDEN. 


How fair the maiden! what cau be 
So fair, so beautiful, as she? 


Ask the mariner who sails 

Over the joyous sea, 

If wave, or star, or friendly gales, 
Are half so fair as she ? 


Ask the knight on his prancing steed 
Returning from vienna Py 


If weapon, or war, or arrow’s speed 
Is half so fair as she. Doon 


Ask the ye who leads his flocks 
Along the flowery lea, 

If the valley’s lap, or the sun-crown’d rocks, 
Are half so fair as she? 

Limones coge la virgo 
por dar al su amigo 
quierome ir allé 
por oir al ruisefior 


En la huerta nace la rosa 
quierome ir alla 

por oir al ruiseiior 

como cantaba. 


como cantaba. 

' Por las riberas del rio Para dar al su amigo 
limones coge la virgo ; con un sombrero de sirgo ; 
roproge ir alla quierome ir alla 
por o1r al ruisefior por oir al ruisejior 
como cantaba, como cantaba. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 


The rose looks out in the valley, 

And thither will I go, 

To the rosy vale, where the nightingale 
Sings his song of woe. 


The virgin is on the river side 

Culling the lemons pale ; 
Thither—yes! thither will I go, 

To the rosy vale, where the nightingale 
Sings his song of woe. 

The fairest fruit her hand hath cull’d, 
"Tis for her lover all : 

Thither—yes! thither will I go, 

To the rosy vale, where the nightingale 
Sings his song of woe. 


In her hat of straw, for her 1 ag swain, 
She has placed the lemons pale. 
Thither—yes! thither will I go, — 

To the rosy vale, where the nightingale 





Sings his song of woe. 
E] cabello negro entre nubes negras 
y la : blanca . parece el alba 
entre nubes negras Por aquel cabello 
Al alba parece ella es de amor reyna 
pateciendo ella y corona es ello. 
el alba mas Alabastro el cuello 
‘bella y-elada : parece ef alba. 








Idem. 
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That hair which shrouds 
Thy form of snow, 

Is like the clouds 
On Morning’s brow. 


But Morning ne’er, 
In light array’d, 

Was half so fair 
As that fair maid, 


Whose tresses shroud 
Her form of snow, 

Like some dark cloud 
On Morning’s brow. 


Rich, raven tresses, 
A coronet they 

For Love's display 
Of lovelinesses. 


An ivory neck, 
A form of snow— 
And smiles to deck 
Fair Morning’s brow. 





Jayme has numerous spies in his 
service, whom he nor rewards ; 
and when he has money, he scatters 
it with singular prodigality, giving 
many dollars for a meal, and large 
sums for small services. 

He had information, not long 
since, that a traveller, who was 
journeying with several others, had 
received eleven ounces of gold for 
a specific object. He stopped the 
man and demanded his money, who 
offered him a small sum, and 
declared —repeating his declaration 
often—that he had no more. “ We 
cannot trust him; he lies; tie him 
up toatree, gentlemen, shoot him, 
and he wo’nt tell us again that he 
has not eleven ounces of gold about 
him.” The man fell trembling at 
his feet; and Jayme burst into a 
loud laugh ; said, he supposed he 
was a Constitutionalist, and he would 
have the trifling difference between 
them settled in a constitutional way. 
“‘ Choose a man from your fellow- 
travellers (said he), I'll choose one 
of my friends, and they shall arrange 
the matter.” It was decreed that 
the eleven ounces should be divided. 

When the constitution was pro- 
claimed, and the Lapida Constitucional 
erected in the market-place at Cre- 
villente, Jayme came down and 
mingled with the crowd, and ordered 
large quantities of brandy and cho- 
colate to be distributed. The people 
begged that a famous image which 





had been brought down from a neigh- 
bouring mountain, should be carried 
thither again, and this being granted, 
Jayme and his fellows preceded the 
procession, firing guns and pistols all 
the way. Among the spectators was 
his sister, who rushed into his arms, 
and they wept together. His mother 
too was there, but Jayme refused to 
see her: “I spare her, and I spare my- 
self,” he exclaimed ; but the old wo- 
man insisted on making her way to 
him. He was in an agony of grief :— 
he had not seen her for six years. He 
said, his hour of pardon, and con- 
sequently his hour of reformation, 
was past ; she had been a good mo- 
ther to him, but he had been careless 
of her counsels ; and he expressed the 

eatest indignation that she should 
ae been so cruelly treated on his 
account. She, as well as the other 
members of Jayme’s family, had, in 
effect, been confined many years in 
prison, and been herent’ in a ov 
riety of ways, on the sup on 
that they hoa his haunts, a ends 
thus be forced ‘to discover them. 
Once, after some acts towards her 
which Jayme deemed arbitrary—a 
fine and seizure of her property—he 
presented himself, unaccompanied, to 
the governor in his cabinet, and said, 
« You don’t know me. I am Jayme 
the robber. Before eight o’clock to- 
morrow morning, restore what you 
have plundered from my innocent 
mother. If you do not—you will 
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see me again.” The amount of the 
fine, and of the confiscated property, 
was sent. 

Where there is no resistance, 
Jayme generally inquires whither 
his victims are bound, and says, 
“ You will require so much money 
for your journey: there it is.” He 
values himself on his expertness and 
sagacity. A party of his people 
lately fell in with two travellers, one 
of whom, before he entered on his 
journey, had concealed a pretty large 
sum in one of his boots. All the rob- 
bers could find was taken from the 
two men; who congratulated them- 
selves, however, on having secured a 
part of their treasures; but they were 
soon stopped by another company, 
headed by Jayme himself. “ Your 
money. —“ It has been all taken 
from us by Jayme’s people, from 
whom we are just escaped.” “I like 
those boots,” said the chief, “ they 
would fit me.” The money was of 
course discovered. Jayme whistled, 
and his band collected round him. 
“‘ Look there,” said he, “‘ blockheads— 
Vosotros no sabeis robar !—you don’t 
know how to rob!” He is said to 
avoid the shedding of blood, and to 
have dismissed one of his followers 
who had cut a Frenchman’s finger 
whom they had attacked. One of 
his fellows was lately killed by a 
peasant while eating at table ; with- 
in a few days he got possession of 
that peasant’s son, and sent im- 
mediate notice, that unless 500 dol- 
lars were instantly sent to such and 
such a spot, he would murder the 
boy there. The money was im- 
mediately deposited, and the boy 
restored. 

Jayme formerly belonged to a 
band which spread desolation and 
terror throughout Valencia, and left 
it when its excesses of cruelty and 
murder either disgusted or alarmed 
him. He said one day, that he had 
shed the blood of none, but of a man 
who murdered one of his party 
when he slept: and, it is notorious, 
that when he had wounded an offi- 
cer in a skirmish, he took him to 
the mountains, attended him with 
the greatest kindness, and sent him 
down cured to rejoin his troops. 

The history of the banditti just 
mentioned is of a more dreadful 
cast, but singularly illustrative of 
Spanish character—they were head- 

ed by three brothers, called Mogica, 
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whose limbs I remember to have 
seen afterwards suspended in differ. 
ent parts of the province —Though 
not very numerous, no less than 
four thousand armed men were en- 
gaged in pursuit of them, and 
when escape was impossible, they 
destroyed themselves. The elder 
brother was discovered in an inn— 
he could not escape—he barricadoed 
the door, shut up the landlord and 
family, and presented himself at the 
window, whence he fired for a long 
time upon the troops, and, at last, 
bid the officer approach. “ It is 
over with me,” he said, “ my car- 
tridges are exhausted ; the two last 
are for Mogica.” They burst thedoors, 
and found his brains scattered over 
the ceiling—the first fire had carried 
away his jaw—he had loaded again, 
and his skull was blown to pieces. 
His second brother was pursued like 
a wild beast—a solitary wanderer 
among rocks and caves—a shepherd’s 
boy saw him enter a deep cavern, 
and informed the commanding officer 
of his hiding-place. The boy led the 
way into the cavern, and groping 
about, put his hand upon him—he ha 
got into a small hole at the extremi- 
ty. The lad was frightened, and im- 
mediately cried out “ He is not here.” 
Coming out of the cavern, he di- 
vulged the place of his retreat, and 
from the cavern’s mouth they fired 
upon their victim—he escaped by 
some unknown aperture, and they 
found by after-discovered marks of 
blood, that he was severely wounded 
—they were enabled to track him 
the following day, and he was seen 
sitting by a brook washing the most 
dreadful wounds. ‘“ You are our 
prisoner,” they cried. “ Your pri- 
soner ! never!” and he drew his wea- 
pon, and gave himself ten mortal 
stabs in his bosom. The third bro- 
ther was taken alive—shot, and his 
body exposed in quarters in the 
neighbourhood of Orihuela. These 
men had a brother, who is still living 
in a presidio (place of banishment): 
he was a young lad at the time of the 
above-cited events. One day he 
went to the house of the commander 
of the troops who were acting a~- 
gainst his brothers, and, as the officer 
entered, he fired at him—the ball 
passed through his hat. Astonished 
at such an act from the unfortunate 
outh, the commatidler asked what 
meant—and the boy boldly au- 
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swered, “* To kill you; do you think 
I meant it for a salute of honour? 
My name is Mogica.” “ For your 
bravery and your honesty, you shall 
not die,” was the reply of the brave 
soldier. 

A man who was plundered by 
Jayme’s band, mentioned that when 
one of the bandits said to him, 
« Give up your money, /adron,” 
eee Jayme immediately repre- 
hended him. “ What do you mean by 
such insolence? You and I are rob- 
bers (ladrones). This gentleman 
is, for aught you know, an honest 
man. It is enough for him to lose 
his money. Do not make him suffer 
your brutality in addition.” 

The brother of a peasant from 
whom I heard the anecdote—a lad of 
fourteen or fifteen—once saw a man 
sitting by the side of a rivulet, whose 
course he was mournfully contem- 
plating, and throwing every now and 
then a stone into it, as if in absence 
of mind. The man called the boy to 
him, and asked his name-“*‘ My name,” 
said he, is Macia. “I knew your 
parents,” replied the other, “ they 
were good and honest people. Do 
you strive to be like them, and mind 
their advice, and you will be happy. 
I had good and honest parents too— 
I did not mind their advice, and I 
am—what I am—Jayme the robber! 
—you will tell nobody that you have 
seen me.” All this while tears were 
rolling down the cheeks of the ban- 
dit. It was twelve months after this 
circumstance that the lad first men- 
tioned it, and then he was at his daily 
labours, with the peasant I spoke 
of ; and, in passing near the spot, he 


said, «‘ On that rock I saw Jayme,” 
and he related what I have recorded 
above. 

Jayme’s term is peeeely drawing 
to its close—he no longer trusts even 
his companions with the secrets of 
his nightly haunts; and he has been 
in such extremity, as to have peti- 
tioned for a morsel of bread, pro- 
testing he had tasted no food for 
three days. Every day he is pur- 
sued, and has been, in truth, for 
some years, but he has already been 
abandoned by some of his party, 
who have joined the troops that are 
in search of him. He believes him- 
self to be the child of fatality, and 
has often said, “ When my hour is 
come, an infant may put fetters on 
me ;” and when he was urged to 
leave his old haunts, he replied, 
*© No—God, when he is out-wearied 
with my sins, will have me punished 
in the place where they were com- 
mitted.” There are men who tell us 
that the best of human hearts are all 
corrupt and worthless; but for me, 
and the conviction is full of soothing 
consolation—even in the heart of 
this daring bandit I fancy I perceive 
more good than evil. There are 
some mn stand upon the pinnacle of 
worldly reputation, who are more 
vile than he ; even among those who 
fast twice a week, and give great 
alms. 

I confess that the recollections of 
such men and such scenes have an 
interest for me which is most pain- 
fully vivid. I am almost glad to get 
rid of them, and to fly to those ro- 
mances from which I have been wan- 


dering so long. 


Madre mia, aquel pajarillo 

qué canta en el ramo verde 

rogalde vos que no cante 

pues mi nifia ya no me quiere. 
Decid que por darme gusto 

deje el contento que tiene 

que causa dolor 4 un triste 

ver que los otros se alegran. 
Que deje los verdes ramos 

y que 4 su mesa se asiente 

y si sabe de amor 

en mi pastora escarmiente. 


Dezid que con su armonia 
tanto el me entristece 
que pienso que esta haziendo 
las exequias de la muerte. 


nae da aig ae = ge 

ue por agora 10 deje ’ 

que guerra Dio que algun dis 
esté triste y yo alegre. 

Pero si con todo aqueso 
acaso cantar quisiere 
rogalde vos que no cante — 

i ni uiere. 
ity EET 


THE THRUSH. 
Mother of mine! yon tuneful thrush 


That fills with 
Tell him those j 


nade <4 1 utes 


For ah! my nymph has ceased to love. 
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Tell him to sympathise—for this 
Is music’s triumph—music’s care ; 
Persuade him that another's bliss 
Makes bitter misery bitterer. 


Then bid him leave the emerald bough, 
Seek her abode, and warble there ; 

And—if young love have taught him how, 
Be love's sweet-tongued interpreter. 


He thinks his notes are notes of joy, 
That gladness tunes his eager breath ; 
O tell him, mother mine! that I 
Hear in his songs the tones’ of death. 


If, spite of all those prayers of thine, 
He still will sing, I'll pray that he 
May one day feel these pangs of mine, 

And I—his thoughtless ecstasy. 


Then mother mine! persuade the thrush 
To charm no more the verdant grove : 
Bid him his sweetest music hush— 
For ah! my nymph has ceased to love. 


Vanse mis amores 

madre mia, y dejanme : 

moriré cuitada 

que soy niiia y tengo fé. 
Yo que no podia 

sufrir un desden 

que apenas un bien 

sin ruego admitia. 

yo que no sufria 

una hora de ausencia 

tan larga dolencia 

que mal sufriré ! 





moriré cuitada 

que soy niiia y tengo fe, 
No hay disimular 

madre en tal dolor 

que aunque quicra amor 

no sabe ; 

si voy al lugar 

finjome doliente 

y llevo en la frente 

escrito el porque, 

moriré cuitada 

que soy niiia y tengo fé. 





Pero Arias Perez. 
I AM YOUNG AND—o! SINCERE. 


Mother! my love is all departed, 
And I am left in sorrow here ; 

And I shall perish, broken-hearted, 
For I am young and—O! sincere. 


How could I bear, how bear disdain, 
Who not the slightest favour ever 
Received without a blush of pain ; 
How could I bear disdain ?—O never! 
One hour of absence, swift and brief, 
I could not bear—how should I bear ‘ 
A long and tedious age of grief, 
An age of grief and gloom and fear? 
! I shall die without relief, 
For I am young and, O! sincere. 


Mother! you think my heart conceals 
The thoughts my tongue in vain would speak ; 
No! love would breathe the thought it feels : 
Lest love’s distendéd heart should break. 
I seek the spot where thou didst dwell, 
And sorrow sinks my spirits there ; 
Look ! for my gloomy eyelids tell 
My cause at grief—my thoughts of care. 
Yes! I shall die! I loved too well— 
For I am young and, O! sincere. 
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THE PICTURES AT HAMPTON-COURT. 


Tuts palace is a very magnificent 
one, and, we think, has been unde- 
servedly neglected. It is Dutch- 
built, of handsome red brick, and 
belongs to a class of houses, the 
taste for which appears to have been 
naturalised in this country along 
with the happy introduction of the 
Houses of Orange and Hanover. 
The approach to it through Bushy- 
Park is delightful, inspiritmg at this 
time of year ; and the gardens about 
it, with their close-clipped holly 
hedges and arbours of evergreen, 
look an artificial summer all the year 
round. The statues that are inter- 
spersed do not freeze in winter, and 
are cool and classical in the warmer 
seasons. The Toy-Jnn stands oppor- 
tunely at the entrance, to invite the 
feet of those who are tired of an un- 
intentional walk from Brentford or 
Kew, or oppressed with thought and 
wonder after seeing the Cartoons. 

Besides these last, however, there 
are several fine pictures here. We 
shall pass over the Knellers, the Ver- 
rios, and the different portraits of 
the Royal Family, and come at once 
to the Nine Muses, by Tintoret. Or 
rather, his Nine Muses are summed 
up in one, the back-figure in the 
right-hand corner as you look at the 
picture, which is all grandeur, ele- 
gance, and grace. We should think 
that in the gusto of form and a noble 
freedom of outline, Michael Angelo 
could hardly have surpassed this 
figure. The face too, which is half 
turned round, is charmingly hand- 
some. The back, the shoulders, the 
legs, are the perfection of bold deli- 
cacy, expanded into full-blown lux- 
uriance, and then retiring as it were 
from their own proud beauty and 
conscious charms into soft and airy 
loveliness — 


Fine by degrees, and beautifully less. 


Is it a Muse? Or is it not a figure 
formed for action more than contem- 


plation? Perhaps this h ritical . 


objection may be true; and it might 
without any change of character or 
impropriety be supposed, from its 
buoyancy, its ease, and sinewy elas- 





ticity, to represent the quivered God- 
dess shaping her bow for the chase. 
But, at any rate, it is the figure of a 
Goddess, or of a woman in shape 
equal to a Goddess. The colour is 
nearly gone, so that it has almost the 
tone of a black and white chalk 
drawing ; and the effect of form re- 
mains pure and unrivalled. There 
are several] other very pleasing and 
ably-drawn figures in the group, but 
they are eclipsed in the superior 
splendour of this one. So far the 
composition is faulty, for its balance 
is destroyed ; and there are certain 
critics who could probably maintain 
that the picture would be better, if 
this capital excellence in it had been 
deliberately left out: the picture 
would, indeed, have been more ac- 
cording to rule, and to the taste of 
those who judge, feel, and see by 
rule only! Among the portraits which 
are curious, is one of Baccio Bandi- 
nelli, with his emblems and imple- 
ments of sculpture about him, said 
to be by Correggio. We cannot pre- 
tend to give an opinion on this point ; 
but it is a studious, powerful, and 
elaborately painted head. We find 
the name of Titian attached to two 
or three portraits in the Collection. 
There is one very fine one of a young 
man in black, with a black head of 
hair, the face seen in a three-quarter 
view, and the dark piercing eye, full 
of subtle meaning, looking round at 
3; which is probably by Titian, 
ut certainly not (as it is pretended) 
of himself. It has not the aquiline 
cast of features by which his own 
SS are obviously distinguished. 
e have seen a print of this picture, 
in which it is said to be done for Ig- 
natius Loyola. The portrait of a 
lady with green and white purfled 
sleeves (like the leaves and flower of 
the water-lily, and as clear!) is ad- 
mirable. - It was in the Pall-Mall 
exhibition of the Old Masters a 
short time back ; and is by Sebastian 
del Piombo. The care of the paint- 
ing, the natural ease of the attitude, 
and the steady, sensible, conversable 
look of the countenance, pact this in 
a class of pictures, which one feels a 
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wish to have always by one to refer 
to, whenever there is a want of 
thought, or a flaw in the temper, that 
requires filling up or setting to rights 
by some agreeable and at the same 
time not over-exciting object. There 
are several soi-disant Parmegianos ; 
one or two good Bassans; a Batile- 
Piece set down to Julio Romano; a 
coloured drawing (in one corner of a 
room) of a Nymph and Satyr (very 
fine) ; and some of Polemberg’s little 
disagreeable pictures of the same 
subject, in which the Satyrs look like 
paltry bits of ¢erra cotta, and the 

ymphs like glazed China-ware. We 
have a prejudice against Polemberg, 
which is a rare thing with us! 

The Cartoons occupy a room by 
themselves—there are not many such 
rooms in the world. All other pic- 
tures look like oil and varnish to 
these—we are stopped and attracted 
by the colouring, the pencilling, the 
finishing, or the want of it, that is, 
by the instrumentalities of the art— 
but here the painter seems to have 
flung his mind upon the canvas ; his 
thoughts, his great ideas alone pre- 
vail; there is nothing between us 
and the subject ; we look through a 
frame, and see scripture-histories, 
and are made actual spectators of 
miraculous events. Not to speak it 
profanely, they are a sort of revela- 
tion of the subjects of which they 
treat ; there is an ease and freedom 
of manner about them, which brings 
preternatural characters and situa- 
tions home to us, with the fami- 
liarity of common every-day occur- 
rences ; and while the figures fill, 
raise, and satisfy the mind, they seem 
to have cost the painter nothing. 
The Cartoons are unique productions 
in the art. They are mere intel- 
lectual, or rather visible abstractions 
of truth and nature. Every where 
else we see the means; here we ar- 
rive at the end apparently without 
any means. ‘There is a Spirit at 
work in the divine creation before us. 
We are unconscious of any details, 
of any steps taken, of any progress 
made; we are aware only of compre- 
qeneys resul mult of ery masses and 

es. e sense wer super- 
sedes the pheaten 4 ye a Tis 
like a oe dream, vivid, but un- 
1 in member, joint, or 
limb ; or it is as if we had ourselves 
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seen the persons and things at some 
former period of our being, and that 
the drawing certain dotted lines upon 
coarse paper, by some unknown 
spell, brought back the entire and 
living images, and made them pass 
before us, palpable to thought, to 
feeling, and to sight. Perhaps not all 
is owing to genius: something of this 
effect may be ascribed to the sim- 
plicity of the vehicle employed in 
embodying the story, and something 
to the decayed and dilapidated state 
of the pictures themselves. They are 
the more majestic for being in ruin: 
we are struck chiefly with the truth 
of proportion, and the range of con- 
ception: all the petty, meretricious 
part of the art is dead in them; the 
carnal is made spiritual, the cor- 
ruptible has put on incorruption ; 
and, amidst the wreck of colour, 
and the mouldering of material beau- 
ty, nothing is left but a universe of 
thought, and the broad, imminent 
shadows of “ calm contemplation 
and majestic pains!” 

The first in order is the Death of 
Ananias; and it is one of the noblest 
of these noble designs. The effect is 
striking ; and the contrast between 
the stedfast, commanding attitude of 
the Apostles, and the convulsed and 
prostrate figure of Ananias on the 
floor, is finely imagined. It is much 
as if a group of persons on shore 
stood to witness the wreck of life and 
hope on the rocks and quicksands 
beneath them. The abruptness and 
severity of the transition are, however, 
broken and relieved by the other hu- 
man interests in the picture. The 
Ananias is a masterly, a stupendous 
figure. The attitude, the drawing, the 
expression, the ease, the force, are 
alike wonderful. He falls so natural- 
ly, that it seems as if a person could 
fall in no other way ; and yet of all the 
ways in which a human figure could 
fall, it is probably the most expres« 
sive of a person overwhelmed by and 
in the grasp of Divine vengeance. 
This is in some measure, we appre- 
hend, the secret of Raphael's success. 
Most painters, in studying an atti- 
tude, puzzle themselves to find out 
what will be picturesque, and what 
will be fine, and rf eaiapayed it: 
Raphael only thought how a person 
mall 8 or fall naturally in such 


or such circumstances, and the pic= 
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turesque and the fine followed as mat- 
ters of course. Hence the unaffected 
force and dignity of his style, which 
are only another name for truth and 
nature under impressive and mo- 
mentous circumstances. The dis- 
traction of the face, the inclination of 
the head on one side, are as fine as pos- 
sible, and the agony is just vergin 
to that point, in which it is silleved 
by death. The expression of ghast- 
ly wonder in the features of the man 
on the floor next him is also remark- 
able ; and the mingled beauty, grief, 
and horror in the female head behind 
can never be enough admired or ex- 
tolled. The pain, the sudden and vio- 
lent contraction of the muscles, is as 
intense as if a sharp instrument had 
been driven into the forehead, and yet 
the same sweetness triumphs there as 
ever, the most perfect self-command 
and dignity of demeanour. We would 
hazard a conjecture that this is what 
forms the great distinction between 
the natural style of Raphael and the 
natural style of Hogarth. Both are 
equally intense; but the one is in- 
tense littleness, meanness, vulgarity ; 
the other is intense grandeur, refine- 
ment, and sublimity. In the one we 
see common, or sometimes uncom- 
mon and painful, circumstances act- 
ing with all their force on narrow 
minds and deformed bodies, and bring- 
ing out distorted and violent efforts 
at expression; in the other we see 
noble forms and lofty characters con- 
tending with adverse, or co-operat- 
ing with powerful impressions from 
without, and imp their own 
unaltered grace, and habitual com- 
sure to them. In Hogarth, general- 
y, the face is excited and torn in 
pieces by some paltry interest of its 
own; in Raphael, on the contrary, 
it is expanded and ennobled by the 
contemplation of some event or ob- 
ject highly interesting im itself; that 
is to say, the passion in the one 
is intellectual and abstracted; the 
passion in the other is petty, selfish, 
and confined. We have not thought 
it beneath the dignity of the subject 
to make this comparison between 
two of the most extraordinary and 
highly gifted persons that the world 
ever saw. If Raphael had seen Ho- 
's pictures, Ae would not have 
ie teat them. Those only can do 
it (and they are welconie!) who, 








—— all that he had, can do no- 
thing that he could not, or that they 
themselves pretend to accomplish by 
affectation and bombast. 

El the Sorcerer stands next 
in order, and is equal in merit. There 
is a Roman sternness and severity in 
the general look of the scene. The 
figure of the Apostle, who is inflict- 
ing the punishment of blindness on 
the impostor, is grand, commanding, 
full of ease and dignity: and the 
figure of Elymas is blind all over, 
and is muffled up in its clothes from 
head to foot. A story is told of Mr. 
Garrick’s objecting to the natural ef- 
fect of the action, in the hearing of 
the late Mr. West, who, in vindica- 
tion of the painter, requested the 
celebrated comedian to close his eyes 
and walk across the room, when he 
instantly stretched out his hands, and 
began to grope his way with the ex- 
act attitude and expression of this 
noble study. It may be worth re- 
marking here, that this great painter 
and fine observer of human nature 
has represented the magician with a 
hard iron visage, and eye uncouth 
figure, made up of bones and muscles, 
2s one not troubled with weak nerves, 
nor to be diverted from his purpose 
by idle scruples, as one who repelled 
all sympathy with others, who was 
not to be moved a jot by their cen- 
sures or prejudices against him, and 
who could break with ease through 
the cobweb snares which he laid forthe 
credulity of mankind, without being 
once entangled in his own delusions. 
His outward form betrays the hard, un- 
imaginative, self-willed understand- 
ing of the Sorcerer.—There is a head 
(a profile) coming in on one side of 
the picture, which we would point 
out to our readers as one of the most 
finely relieved, and best a neanegs in 
this series. The face of oe and 
some others in the picture, have been 
a good deal hurt by time and ill- 
treatment. There is a snuffy look 
under the nose, as if the water-co- 
lour had been washed away in some 
damp lumber-room, or unsh 
out-house. The Cartoons have felt 
“the season’s difference,” been ex- 
posed to wind and rain, tossed about 
from place to place, and cut down 
by profane hands to fit them to one 
of their abodes ; so that it is altoge- 
ther wonderful, that «through 
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looped and tattered wretchedness,” 
any traces are seen of their original 
splendour and beauty. That they 
are greatly changed from what they 
were even a hundred years ago, is 
evident from the heads in the Bod- 
leian library at Oxford, which were 
cut out from one of them that was 
nearly destroyed by some accident, 
and from the large French engrav- 
ings of single heads, done about the 
same time, which are as finished and 
correct as possible. Even Sir James 
Thornhill’s copies bear testimony to 
the same effect. Though without 
the spirit of the originals, they have 
fewer blots and blotches in them, 
from having been better taken care 
of. A skeleton is barely left of the 
Cartoons: but the mighty relics, like 
the bones of the Mammoth, tell us 
what the entire and living fabric must 
have been! 

In the Gate Beautiful there is a 
profusion of what is fine, and of im- 
osing contrasts. The twisted pil- 
ars have been found fault with ; 
but there they stand, and will for- 
ever stand to answer all cavillers 
with their wreathed beauty. The 
St. John in this Cartoon is an instance 
of what we have above hinted as to 
the ravages of time on these pic- 
tures. In the old French engraving 
(half the size of life) the features 
are exceedingly marked and beau- 
tiful, whereas they are here in a great 
measure defaced ; and the hair, which 
is at present a mere clotted mass, is 
woven into graceful and waving 
curls, 

Like to those hanging locks 
Of young Apollo. 


Great inroads have been made on 
the delicate outline of the other parts, 
and the surface has been generally 
injured. The Beggars are as fine as 
ever: they do not lose by the squa- 
lid condition of their garb or fea- 
tures, but remain patriarchs of po- 
verty, and mighty in disease and in- 
firmity, as if they crawled and gro- 
velled on the pavement of Heaven. 
They are lifted above this world! 
The child carrying the doves at his 
back is an exquisite example of grace, 
and innocence, and buoyant motion ; 
and the face and figure of the young 
woman directly over him give a 
glad welcome to the eye in their 
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fresh, unimpaired, and radiant sweet- 


ness and joy. This head seems to: 
have been spared from the unhal- 
lowed touch of injury, like a little 
isle or circlet of beauty. It was 
guarded, we may suppose, by its 
own heavenly, feminine tee « of 
smiling loveliness. There is another 
very fine female head on the opposite 
side of the picture, of a graver cast, 
looking down, and nearly in profile. 
The only part of this Cartoon that we 
object to, or should be for turning 
out, is the lubberly naked figure of a 
boy close to one of the pillars, who 
seems to have no sort of business 
there, and is an obvious eye-sore. 

The Miraculous Draught of Fishes 
is admirable for the clearness and 
prominence of the figures, for the 
vigorous marking of the muscles, for 
the fine expression of devout emotion 
in the St. Peter, and for the calm 
dignity in the attitude, and the divine 
benignity in the countenance of the 
Christ. Perhaps this head expresses 
more than any other that ever was 
attempted, the blended meekness, 
benevolence, and sublimity, in the 
character of our Saviour. The whole 
figure is so still, so easy, it almost 
floats in air, and seems to sustain the 
boat by the secret sense of power. 
We shall not attempt to make a 
formal reply to the old objection to 
the diminutive size of the boats, but 
we confess it seems to us to enhance 
the value of the miracle. Their load 
swells proportionably with it, and 
the waves conspire to bear them up. 
The storks on the shore are not the 
least animated or elevated part of 
the picture ; they exult in the display 
of divine power, and share in the 
prodigality of the occasion. 

The Sacrifice at Lystra has the 
marks of Raphael’s hand on every 
part of it. You see and almost hear 
what is passing. What a pleasing 
relief to the turbulent, busy scene, 
are the two children piping at the 
altar! How finely, how unexpected- 
ly, but naturally, that innocent, 
rustic head of a girl comes in over 
the grave countenances and weighty 
thoughtful heads of the group of at- 
tendant priests! The animals brought 
to be sacrificed are equally fine in 
the expression of terror, and the ac- 
tion of resistance to the rude force by 
which they are dragged along. 
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A great deal has been said and 
int written on the St. Paul preaching at 
by Athens. ‘The features. of excellence 

| | in this composition are indeed so bold 
and striking as hardly to be mistaken. 

The abrupt figure of St. Paul, his 


BET to him who “ dwelleth not in tem- 

ta ples made with hands,” such as are 

| seen in gorgeoys splendour allaround, 

the circle of his auditors, the noble 

‘ and pointed diversity of heads, the 

one wrapped in thought and in its 

ti cowl, another resting on a crutch 

Br Si! Tian and earnestly scanning the face of 

cts Fe the Apostle rather than his doctrine, 

the careless attention of the Epicu- 
rean philosopher, the fine youn 
heads of the disciples of the Porch 

or the Academy, the clenched fist and 

eager curiosity of the man in front 


e ' as if he was drinking sounds, give 
4 ) this picture a superiority over all the 
x! others for popular and intelligible 


efféct. We do not think that it is 
therefore the best ; but it is the easiest 
to describe and to‘remember. 

The Giving of the Keys is the last 
ofthem: it is at- present at Somersét- 
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; hands raised in that fervent appeal 


[June, 


aggregation of grandeur and high 
feeling. The disciples gather round 
Christ, like a flock of sheep listening 
to some divine shepherd. The figure 
of their master is sublime: his coun- 
tenance and attitude “in act to 
speak.”? The landscape is also fine 
and of a soothing character. Every 
thing falls into its place in these pic- 


tures. The figures seem to stop just 
where” their usted and fealfigs 


bring them: nota fold in the drape- 
ries can be disposed for the better or 
otherwise than it is, __ 

It would be in. vain .to, enume- 
rate the, particular figures, or to 
explain the story of works so well 
known: what we have aimed’ at 
has been to show. the spirit that 
breathes through, them, and we shall 
count ourselves fortunate, if we haye 
not sullied them. with .our..words, 
We do not care about. some works ; 
but these were sacred to.our, imagi- 
nations, and we should Se sorry in- 
deed to have profan fe hy de« 
scription or-criticism. , W.e have hur- 
ried through our unavoidable task 
with fear, and look back, to it.in 








ieee House. There is noset purpose here, doubt. S08 nih 
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ADDRESSED TO BERNARD BARTON, 


BY HIS FRIEND, JOHN MITFORD. 


‘Wuart to-thy broken Spirit can atone, 
Unhappy victim of the Tyrant’s fears; 
Or who to thee fecal thy perish’d years; 


Nature’s sweet 


ft déstroy’d :—when one by one, i to 


The blossoms of thy vernal life were strown 


Upon that dungeo 
Heard not, poor 


n floor :—Ungen revon eet 
Tasso; thy lament; ne tears) 
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Like Captive, my own Bard, art thou : yet he: pale bewe aver 
Had thought; time, feeling free to-count his:chain;"\)° | 
While thine is heavier'thraldom, double paing: ‘e07" © 


Prisoner at once, and Slave.——Oh ! 
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A monumental lamp to burn in vain. 
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Che Dia Cnglsh Jesters, 
No. II, 


SCOGGINS IESTES. VVHEREIN Is DE- 
CLARED HIS PLEASANT PASTIMES IN 
FRANCE; AND OF HIS MERIMENTS 
AMONG THE FRYERS: FULL OF DE- 
LIGHT AND HONEST MIRTH. LONDON, 
PRINTED BY RALPH BLOWER, DWELL- 
ING ON LAMBERT HILL NEARE OLD 
FISH STREET. 1613.—12mo. containing 
47 leaves. 

This is the earliest edition of Scog- 
gin’s Jests we have yet been able 
to meet with, although they must 
have appeared half a century earlier, 
since “* The Gestes of Skoggan ga- 
thered together in this volume” was 
entered in the Stationers’ Register by 
Tho. Colwell, in 1565; and probably 
printed in that year. The edition 
now before us was in the famous 
Harleian Collection, Bibl. Harl. vol. 
iv. No. 19636 ; there is a copy in the 
British Museum, dated in 1626, pur- 
porting to be “ be a, a t 
part of Scoggin’s Jestes, of witt 
mirth and pleasant shifts, done y 
him in France and other Places ; 
being a preservative against melan- 
choly ;” and there was another, 
a in quarto, without date, for 

illiam ery, a great vender 
of story books and romances, about 
the year 1670. 

the author of the Jests in 
question, ae ees “- ies 
“Scogan, a learn eman an 
student for a time if Oxford, of a 
plesant wit, and bent to merrie de- 
uises, in respect whereof he was 
called into the court, where giuing 
himselfe to his naturall inclination of 
mirth and pleasant pastime, he plaied 
manie sporting parts, although not 
in such vnciuill manner as hath beene 
of him reported.” Bale, who calls 
him “ alter Democritus,” affirms that 


he was educated in Oxford, where 
he became Master of Arts, and that, 
in addition to his facetious qualifica- 
tions, he was admirably skilled in 
philosophy and all other liberal arts 
and sciences. The same writer 
laces him as flourishing in 1480.t 
t should, however, be noted that 
there was another Scogan, with 
whom our jester has been frequently 
confounded. This was Henry Scogan, 
a poet, who lived in the reign of 
Henry IV. and wrote “ A morall 
Ballade to the Kinge’s Sonnes,” 
printed in the collection of Chaucer's 
ieces, and another entitled “ Flee 
rom the Prese,” which has been er- 
roneously ascribed to Chaucer in 
Urry’s edition, though given to the 
real author in a manuscript in 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. It 
was to this Scogan, that the father 
of English poetry addressed a me- 
trical remonstrance, extant in manu- 
script in the Bodleian (Fairfax, No, 
16), beginning : 
To broken been the statutes hye in hevene, 
That creat weren eternaly to dure, &c. 


and Ben Jonson introduces him in 
one of his masques, The Fortunate 
Isles, as him— 
——— that made disguises 
For the king's sons, and writ in ballad 
royal 
Daintily well. 

The Jestes of Scoggin are said to 
have been gathered by Dr. Andrew 
Borde, a physician, poet, and great 
traveller, of whom we shall have to 


take notice, when we come to the 
mention of The merry Tales of the 


popular compilations. In a preface 
to the latter editions (for that of 





* In his list of learned men, in the reign of Edward IV. Chronicle iii. 710. Ed, 


folio, 1587. 
+ Scriptorum Britannia Catalogus, 


| 
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sec. xi. num. 70, ed. folio, 1559. This date 
Seoggin a man a bond for a sum of 
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A great deal has been said and 
written on the St. Paul preaching at 
Athens. The features, of excellence 
in this composition are indeed so bold 
and striking as hardly to be mistaken. 
The abrupt figure of St. Paul, his 
hands raised in that fervent «appeal 
to him who “ dwelleth not in tem- 
ples made with hands,” such as are 
seen in gorgeovs splendour all around, 
the circle of his auditors, the noble 
and pointed diversity of heads, the 
one wrapped in thought and in its 
cowl, another resting on a crutch 
and earnestly scanning the face of 
the Apostle rather than his doctrine, 
the careless attention of the Epicu- 
rean philosopher, the fine youn 
heads of the disciples of the Porch 
or the Academy, the clenched fist and 
eager curiosity of the man in front 
as if he was drinking sounds, give 
this picture a supériority over all the 
others for popular and intelligible 
effect. We do not think that it is 
therefore the best ; but it is the easiest 
to describe and to‘remember. 

The Giving of the Keys is the last 
ofthem: it is at-present at Somerséet- 
House. Tliere is no-set purpose here, 
no studied contrasts: but it is an 


gation of grandeur and high 
feeling. The disciples gather round 
Christ, like a flock of sheep listening 
to some divine shepherd. The figure 
of their master is sublime: his coun- 
tenance and attitude “in act to 
speak.” The landscape is also fine 
and of a soothing character. Every 
thing falls into its place in these pic- 
tures. The figures seem to stop Just 
where” their’ Tusthehs and feelings 
bring them: not a fold in the drape- 
ries can be disposed for the better or 
otherwise than it is, ,. 2 
It would be in. vain . to, enume- 
rate the, particular figures, or to 
explain the story. of works so well 
known: what we have aimed? at 
has been to show. the. spirit that 
breathes through, Ene we shall 
count ourselves fortunate, if we haye 
not sullied, them. with .our.words, 
We do not care about some works ; 
but these were sacred to.our, imagi- 
nations, and we sou be sorry in- 
deed to have profan em by dex 
scription or-criticism. . We have hur- 
ried through our unavoidable task 
with fear, and look back, to .it in 


doubt. Peds 
f “Wwe. 


, , 
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BY HIS FRIEND, JOHN MITFORD. 
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Unhappy victim of the Tyrant’sfears; 
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The blossoms of thy vernal life were strown tw $F 
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SCOGGINS IESTES. VVHEREIN Is DE- 
CLARED HIS PLEASANT PASTIMES IN 
FRANCE; AND OF HIS MERIMENTS 
AMONG THE FRYERS: FULL OF DE- 
LIGHT AND HONEST MIRTH. LONDON, 
PRINTED BY RALPH BLOWER, DWELL- 
ING ON LAMBERT HILL NEARE OLD 
FISH STREET. 1613.—12mo. containing 
47 leaves. 

This is the earliest edition of Scog- 
gin’s Jests we have yet been able 
to meet with, although they must 
have appeared half a century earlier, 
since ** The Gestes of Skoggan ga- 
thered together in this volume” was 
entered in the Stationers’ Register by 
Tho. Colwell, in 1565; and probably 
printed in that year. The edition 
now before us was in the famous 
Harleian Collection, Bibl. Harl. vol. 
iv. No. 19636 ; there is a copy in the 
British Museum, dated in 1626, pur- 
porting to be “ bs ars — t 
part of Scoggin’s Jestes, of witt 
mirth and pleasant shifts, done by 
him in France and other Places ; 
being a preservative against melan- 
choly ;” and there was another, 
ae in quarto, without date, for 

illiam ery, a great vender 
ef story books and romances, about 
the year 1670. 

the author of the Jests in 
question, on mers = —_ 

Scogan, a learn eman an 
student for a time in Oxford, of a 
plesant wit, and bent to merrie de- 
uises, in respect whereof he was 
called into the court, where giuing 
himselfe to his naturall inclination o 
mirth and pleasant pastime, he plaied 
manie spor i although not 


he was educated in Oxford, where 
he became Master of Arts, and that, 
in addition to his facetious qualifica« 
tions, he was admirably skilled in 
philosophy and all other liberal arts 
and sciences. The same writer 
laces him as flourishing in 1480.¢ 
t should, however, be noted that 
there was another Scogan, with 
whom our jester has been frequently 
confounded. This was Henry Scogan, 
a poet, who lived in the reign of 
Henry IV. and wrote “ A morall 
Ballade to the Kinge’s Sonnes,” 
printed in the collection of Chaucer's 
ieces, and another entitled “‘ Flee 
om the Prese,” which has been er- 
roneously ascribed to Chaucer in 
Urry’s edition, though given to the 
real author in a manuscript in 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. It 
was to this Scogan, that the father 
of English poetry addressed a me- 
trical remonstrance, extant in manu- 
script in the Bodleian (Fairfax, No, 
16), beginning : 
To broken been the statutes hye in hevene, 
That creat weren eternaly to dure, &c. 


and Ben Jonson introduces him in 
one of his masques, The Fortunate 


Isles, as him— 
—— that made disguises 
For — sons, and writ in ballad 
ro 
Daintily well. 


The Jestes of in are said to 
have been gathered by Dr. Andrew 
Borde, a physician, poet, and great 
traveller, of whom we shall have to 
take notice, when we come to the 
mention of The merry Tales of the 
Madmen of Gotham, ones of his 

ular compilations. In a preface 
fo" the latter editions (for that of 





* In his list of learned men, in the reign of Edward IV. Chronicle tii. 710. Ed, 


folio, 1587. 


sec. xi. num. 70, ed. folio, 1559. This date 
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16138 has it not), Borde gives a very 
brief account of the author. He had 
(he tells us) “ heard say, that Scog- 
gin did come of an honest stock, no 
kindred,* and that his friends did 
set him to schoole at Oxford, where 
he did continue till he was made 
master of art:” t and we learn alittle 
of his history from various adven- 
tures incidentally detailed in his 
merry pranks. He was, it seems, 
banished’ from England on account 
of a deception practised on the simple 
daughter of a goldsmith of London, 
whose honesty he corrupted by a 
very unworthy stratagem. Clothing 
«¢ himselfe like a scholler,” he crosses 
from Dover to Calais, where he lined 
his purse by a wager with one of the 
burgo-masters, “that he would make 
an oration in the middle of the mar- 
ket place, which should make one 
halfe of his auditors to laugh, and 
the other halfe to weepe ;” he effects 
this in no very decent manner, and 
then travels into Picardy, where, 
after long solicitation, he was made 
chief warrener to a noble knight. 
Scoggin, however, puts a practical 
joke on his master, which occasions 
his dismissal in disgrace; affording 
a sufficient proof, as the compiler 
sagely remarks, “how a man may 
lose that in an houre, that was not 
got in a yeare.” He next becomes 
“*a horse-courser’s servant,” but is 
not more fortunate in this more 
humble situation, for he plays divers 
silly pranks, and is at. last turned, 
out of his service as an ungracious 
knave for his pains. We next hear 
of him at Paris, where he “ was 
gretly beloued for his subtill wit and 
crafty deceites;” then at Caen in 
Normandy; and lastly at Rome, 
where, after being invited to ‘su 
with his Holiness, he is so reduced, 
if we may believe the tale, as to 
keep an ale-house upon the Cardinal 
rents, How to reconcile this. with 
mention that is afterwards made of 
his holding a benefice, and being 
**s0 merry conceited, that.he w 
always say service quite contrary to 


all others,” we know not; but as 
we conjecture many of Scoggin’s re- 
sidences and offices are made to 
suit the stories that are related of 
him, we must be content to follow 
our authority, without very minutely 
canvassing the probable authenticity 
of the account. The littie volume 
of 1618, which we believe to be 
only the first part of the whole col- 
lection, leaves its hero in the humble 
capacity of “ serving man to a cer- 
taine squire that tooke great delight 
to trauell into strange countries to 
see fashions, the which pleased Scog- 
gin wondrous well;” and here we 
also must bid him farewell, giving 
our readers a specimen or two of the 
wit which is said to have rendered 
our hero so popular at court, in the 
days of king Edward IV. 


How Scoggin made the country people of- 
* fer their money to a dead man’s head. 
Vpon a time when Scoggin lacked main- 
tiles, and had gotten the displeasure of 
his former acquaintance by reason of his 
crafty dealings and vnhappy tricks, he be-~ 
thought himselfe in what manner he might 
get money with alitle labour ; so trauelling 
vp into Normandie, he got him a prieste’s 
gowne, and clothed himselfe like a scholler, 
and after went jnto a certaine churchyard, 
where hee found the scull of a dead man’s 
head, the which hee tooke vp and made 
ry cleane, and after bore it to a gold- 
pe Pi and hired him to set it in a stud 
of siluer, which being done, he departed 
to a village thereby, and came to the par- 
son of the church, and saluted him, and 
then told him that he had a relique, and 
desired him that he would. do so mach for 
him, as to shew it vnto the parish, that 
they may offer to it; and withall promised 
the parson that hee should haue the one 
halfe of the offeringes. The parvame moued 
with couetousnesse,. granted his request, 
and so vppon the Sunday following told 
his parishioners thereof, saying that there 
was a certaine religious sch come to 
the towne that had brought with him a pre- 
cious relique; and hee that would offer 


thereunto should haue a erall pardon 
ora aoe 
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lique that he had, and said to them that 
the head spake to him, and that it bad 
him that hee should build a church over 
hin, and that the money that the church 
should be builded withall should be well 
gotten. . But when the. people came to 
offer to it, Scoggin said vnto them, * Al 
you women that have made your husbands 
cuckolds, I pray you sit still and come 
not to offer, for the head bad mee that I 
should not receiue your offerings ;*’ where- 
upon the poore men and their wiucs came 
thicke and three fould to this offering, and 
there was not a woman but she offered li- 
berally, because that hee had said so, and 
he gaue them the blessing with the head. 
And there was some that had no money 
that offered their rings, and some of them 
that offered twice or thrice because they 
would bee seene. Thus receiued he the 
offrings both of the good and the bad, and 
by this practise got a great summ of money. 


How Scoggin sate at the Pope's Table. 


VVithin a month after Scoggin’s arriuall 
in Rome, he got so much fauour that he 
was a time bidden to supper by the 
Pope himselfe, and being in the midst of 
their junkets, the Pope asked his seruitors 
for the peacocke that was dressed for his 
dinrier, which he cémanded to be kept for 
his supper, which not beeing done accord- 
ing, he grew into a great rage for it. Scog- 
gin, sitting then by him at board, perswaded 
his holinesse Got to be angry 3 To whom 
the Pope replyed, saying, “* If God were 
80 highly offended in Paradice for casting 
out our old father Adam from thence, 
onely for eating an apple, why should not 
I (being his vicar on earth) be more furious 
for a peacocke, knowing how farre it is in 
value aboue a fotten apple ? ” 


How Scoggin answered a Popish Priest. 
Tt was in’s chance vpon a time to 
bein a church in Rome, whilst a holy frier 
was casting about his holy water, where- 
vpon there came a priest vnto Scoggin and 
reprooued him because hee did not put off 
his cap, when the frier sprinekled him with 


How Scoggin for one day serued in a 
__ Priest's roome. 
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came before seruice and confessed them to 


the priest ; but amongst the rest thére came 
to Scoggin a poore blacksmith to be ton- 
fessed, to whom he said: How sayest 
thou, friend, art thou not a fornicator ? 
The poore man said, No. Quoth Scoggin. 
againe, art thou not a glutton? Art thou 
not superbious ? He said still no. Scog- 
gin perceiuing he said still no, to euery 
thing, began to wonder, asking againe : 
Art thou not concupicent? No, Sir, said 
hee. Why what art thou then, quoth 
Scoggin ? I am, said hee, a poore black- 
smith, for, beholde, here is my hammer, 
There was also another that answered in 
like manner—It was a sheepeheard, whom 
Scoggin did aske: Friend, how sayest 
thou ? hast thou kept the commandements | 
of the church ? No, never. Then, said 
Scoggin vnto him, What hast thou then 
kept? I neuer kept any thing but sheepe 
in all my life, quoth the shepheard. 

there was another who, after hee ,had de- 
clared all his faults, was asked if oy 
thing else stucke in his conscience? He 
answered nothing, but that vpon a. time 
he had stolen a halter. Well (said’ Scog- 
gin), to steale a halter is no great ‘matter. 
Yea, but ‘said the man) there was a horse 
tyed at the end thereof. I, marry (qd 
Scoggin) that is another manner of matter ¢ 
there is difference betweene a horse and a 
halter; you must therefore restore backe 
the horse, and the next time that yee come 
againe I will absolue you for the halter, 


How Scoggin icsted with a Boy in the street. 

_ A wag-halter met Scoggin in the 
streete and said Maister pape te mu} 
longest ? Marry bo es n, he 
thet dieth tntese, And why die men 80 
fast? said the boy: Because they want 
breath, said Scoggin. No, rather (said the 
boy) because their time is come, they die. 
Then thy time is come, said Scoggin, see, 
who comes i ? Who? said the boy, 
Marry, said Scoggin, 


























the which I will buy two pigs, a sow- 
pig, and a boare-pig, and they growing 
great, will bri orth twelue others, the 
which I will. sell (after I haue kept them 
a while) for halfe a crowne peece, that is, 
just thirty shillings, Then I will buy a 
mare that will bring foorth a faire foale: 
the which will grow vp, and be gentle and 
faire, that she will pla , skip, leape and 
fling and cry weehee after euery beast 
that shall - But now for the ioy 
this milke-maide tooke of her supposed 
foale, and in her iollity counterfetting to 
shew her foale’s lustinesse, her paile of 
milke fell downe from her head, and was 
all spilt. Then Scoggin laughing, said 
vnto y ‘¢ there now lies all your egges, 
your chickens, your capons, your pigges, 
your mare, her colt and all vpon the 
ground”’! so, by this meanes was she de- 
priued of all her purposes. 


This tale cannot fail to remind the 
reader of a similar story told of the 
man and his basket of crockery, in 
the Arabian Nights, a work of which 
no English translation appeared till 
long after the Jests of Scoggin had 
been collected and given to the pub- 
lic. It is besides curious to gather 
from some of the maiden’s calcu- 
lations, what were the prices of pro- 
visions at that period. That valu- 
able old English historian Holinshed 
tells us, that in his time-(in 1574, 
which was a year of great scarcity,) 
wheat was sold at London, about 
Lammas, for three shillings the bush- 
ell, “ but shortlie after it was raised 
to foure shillings, fiue shillings, six 
shillings ; and before Christmas to a 
noble, and seuen shillings, which so 
continued long after. Beefe was sold 
for twentie pence, and two and 
twentie pence the stone, and all other 
flesh and white meats at an excessiue 
price, all kind of salt fish verie deare, 
as fiue herings two pence: pease at 
foure shillings the bushell, otemeale 
at foure shillitigs eight pence ; baie 
salt at three shillings the bushell &c: 
All this dearth notwithstanding (he 
continues) there was no want of anie 
thing to them that wanted not 
money.” 


It is pretty evident, from some of the 


passages we have now given, that the. 
Jests of Scoggin must have been col-. 


lected after the Reformation ; at no 
other time would allusions so dero- 
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gatory to the dignity, nor such 
sarcasms on the ceremony of abso- 


' lution, have’ been tolerated. The 


time, therefore, well agrees with the 
supposition that Andrew Borde was 
the collector, although we cannot 
trace the first appearance of the vo- 
lume till some years after his de- 
cease. Borde had himself been a 
Carthusian friar in early life. 

We meet with some amusing in- 
stances of the eagrhe claimed by the 
Holy Pontiff in Cellini’s Memoirs, 
lately published by Mr. Roscoe.— 
Benvenuto (who, by the way, per- 
forms some acts of heroic valour, 

ualled only by Jack the Giant 
Killer), having cut a man into two 
ag at the siege of the castle of 

t. Angelo, and in the presence of 
the Pope, falls upon his knees, and 
entreats his holiness to absolve him 
from the guilt of homicide, &c. 
“ The Pope (says Cellini), lifting up 
his hands, and making the sign of 
the cross over me, said that he 
blessed me, and gave me his abso- 
lution for all the homicides that I 
had ever committed, or ever should 
commit, in the service of the apos- 
tolic church.” Benvenuto makes the 
most of this absolution a few years 
afterwards, by which time he had 
quarrelled with, and killed, some 
half-dozen people, for he thus quicts 
his conscience when in confinement: 
“Though I had sometimes been 
guilty of manslaughter, yet as God's 
vicar upon earth had confirmed my 
pardon by his authority, and all that 

had done was in defence of the 
body which his Divine Majesty had 

iven me, I did not see how I could, 
n any sense, be thought to deserve 
death.” He gets out of prison in 
consequence of a Fa al debauch, 
which is no bad parallel to the story 
of the peacock ; but for this we refer 
to the original. weoahy | 

The following monkish epitaph on 
Scogan occurs in a manuscript in the 
Harleian Collection, No. 1587, writ- 
ten about the year.1483, and con- 
ara the autograph of Cardinal 

ole :— 


Hic jacet in tumulo corpus ScoGay ecce 
JOHANNIS foe 

Sit tibi pro speculo, lets fuit ejus in annis. 

Leti transibunt, transitus vitare nequi- 
bunt ; 

Quo nescimus ibunt, yinosi cito peribunt. 
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ON THE TRAGIC DRAMA OF GREECE. 


INTRODUCTORY TO A SERIES OF SCENES FROM THE GREEK TRAGIC POETS. 


Amonc the numerous degrading 
misapprehensions of the moderns _re- 
lative to points of ancient history, 
arts, and customs, may perhaps be 
classed the papas notions, coun- 
tenanced and consecrated by many 
a grave archeologist, on the origin 
and progress towards perfection of 
the Grecian drama. At the festival 
of Bacchus, it is matter of notoriety 
that, on the principle of the heathen 
sacrifices, the goat, as an enemy to 
the vine, was fmmolated to its patron 
God.. Hymns were sung on this oc- 
casion, and solemn dances performed. 


There was also a poetic contest, of ~ 


which a goat was constituted the 
Brith. the poem sung was named 
he song of the goat ; the origin of the 
term of fragedy.. The dance, the 
hymn, and the prize-poem, in time 
received the addition of gesticular 
imitation, and the assumption by the 
reciter of the character of Bacchus, 
or some other God or hero connected 
with the Dionysian legends, That the 
subject of this acted recitation was 
thus restricted, seems probable from 
the remark of Plutarch in the Sym- 
posiacs: who observes, “that Phry- 
nicus and /Eschylus first diverted 
tragedy from its original purpose to 
fictions and representations directed 
to move the passions ; and that peo- 
ple began to say, what is all this to 
the pose when the subject is 
Macias ” But the honour of ap- 
plying tragedy to representate, fic- 
tion seems rather due to Thespis 
himself; with the sole restriction of 
Bacchus being his hero. 

-._As the vulgar tradition runs, a set 
of tippling clowns met, after their la- 
bour at the yintage, to in anc cence 
in honour of Bacchus, and bandy jests 


with each other. Somebody, we are 
told, took it into his head to accom- 
pany the songs with piping; and this 
was the beginning of the tragic chorus. 
Then came Thespis, who chose out of 
this embryo chorus a set of persons, 
whom he placed in a cart, and em- 
ployed to chant some story or adven- 
ture, having their faces disguised 
with wine-stains: the exhibition 
ended, it is thought, with pleasant 
gibes on the spectators; as if the 
tragedy must needs’ have a farce 
tacked on to it: ‘and so we have thi 

rise of comedy. 

To this wretched burlesque of cir- 
cumstances, we may oppose the 
fact, that sacrificial rites and pro- 
cessions were not, even in the most 
barbarous times, performed _ by 
drunken peasants: the festival of 
Bacchus was not a revel or a wake; 
nor were the Greek bards and min- 
strels' jesters and_ ballad-singers. 
Tragic fiction and action arose out 
of Orphic hymns and Homeric tales 
of Troy. Thespis was probably a 
rhapsodist, who, on the occasion of 
the Bacchic solemnities, conceived 
the idea of personating by gesture 
the heroes or Gods whose exploits he 
narrated. He was perhaps, at first, 
the only geatculaten and reciter, and 
afterwards sought assistants to re- 
lieve the exhaustion of his single 
efforts: it is most likely they were 
rhapsodists like himself. It is, not 
credible that the Grecian people, 
who had been accustomed. to. listen 
to the recitations of Homer, would 
have been satisfied with the carols of 
Bowzibees* and boors. Horace de- 
scribes a band of tragedians; and 
Dr. Francis, with the Vagrant Act 
before his eyes, contributes, to, sink 





* O Bowzibee! why didst thou stay so long ? 


The mugs were large ; 


the drink ‘was wond'rous strong : 


Of raree-shows he sung, and punch’s feats ; 


Of 


pockets pick’d in crowds, and various cheats : 
In creed ares he raised his voice to tell 


What woeful woes in chevy chase befell. 
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Then he was seized with a jous qualm, 
And suddenly did sing the hundredth-psalm. 
; | _ Gay's Shepherd's Weck. . Saturday, The Flights. 
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them in modern estimation, by inves- 
ting them with the character of strol- 
lers: 


Carried his vagrant players in a cart. 


Horace says, his “ poems;” though 
he adds, that they were sung by per- 
sons whose visages were smear 
with wine-lees. It does not follow 
from this account that there was any 
reciprocity of declamation. One 
actor, it is most natural to suppose, 
in this dawn of the art, suceeeded 
another, and a series of detached ac- 
tions were represented in monologue 
by single Tatvinets That nothing as 
yet approached to the interchange of 
sentiments by different actors at the 
same time, is evident from the testi- 
mony of Aristotle, who ascribes the 
addition of a second actor to A’schy- 
lus: he certainly means an interlo- 
cutor. Sophocles, he tells us, in- 
creased the number to three, and am- 

lified the stage-decorations. Aischy- 
us had first made the scene station- 
ary, which in the time of Thespis was 
moveable, his theatre being supplied 
by a platform erected on a car. Co- 
medy ran the same race; it might 
have had better models than the ri- 
baldry of vintagers: it was preceded 
by the comic touches in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and Homer’s satire of Mar- 
gites. Susarion, like Thespis, mere- 
y ingrafted action on satyric recita- 
tions. These were at first exhibited 
in the villages, and hence the title 
Comedy. Epicharmus reduced them 
to scenes, and did for comedy what 
Cherilus, Phrynicus, and schylus, 
had done for tragedy. His pieces 
were introduced on the Athenian 
stage by Pericles. 

It must be obvious thatif the first 
tragic essays were rude and vulgar, 
as they are uniformly described, the 
leap is too vast and too abrupt to the 
dignified and impassioned style, the 
faithful manners, the lofty invention, 
the serious and profound reflexion 
of Aschylus: nor can there be a 
doubt, that the same observation 
would apply to the remains of Epi- 
charmus, did any such exist: The 
scenes which obtained the patron 
of A ee and which heralded 
caustic humour and grotesque fancy 
of Aristophanes, andl the: janes and 
delicacy of Menander, must have 
kept pace with those of the venera- 
ble refiner of tragedy. \. % 
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As the learned blazoners of the su- 
periority of the ancients seem to have 
considered the glory of Eschylus, as 
a poet, to be about equally balanced 
by his fame as a mechanist ; and’ as 
the music and machinery of the Greek 
theatre are thought to divide the 
merit of its poetry,—it may be proper 
to say something on this head; and 
as, for myself, I venture to prefer the 
poetry, t shall reserve it as the last 
point for consideration. 

The founders of tragedy seem un- 
fortunately to have conceived that 
the known features of the actor would 
interfere with the truth of his perso- 
nation. The lees of wine, it is most 
probable, were used as a disguise. 

e mask, adopted by schylus, 
must therefore have appeared a great 
improvement, and its advantages, 
with respect to fidelity of representa- 
tion, were demonstrated in the faci- 
lity with which the artists of the 
stage were enabled to copy the busts 
and coins (or, as in the case of So- 
crates, the living originals) of the cha- 
racters presented on the scene: but 
what a poor substitute was this ar- 
tificial portrait-modelling for the 
cruelty of Nero or the pride of Co- 
riolanus, as expressed in the working 
features and fire-darting eye of Talma 
and Kemble ! — Besides, the mask 
was of necessity accommodated to 
the reception of a mouth-piece, which 
was designed to reverberate the echo 
of the voice, and, we are told, to mo- 
dulate or diversify its tones, by strik- 
ing the lips and breath against a 
thicker or thinner plate of brass. 
Still, wheel within wheel of mecha- 
nism! The visage of Agamemnon 
or Ulysses, judged by the _hide- 
ous frog-like masque of ancient sculp- 
ture, must have resembled, if it re- 
sembled any thing that bore an affi- 
nity to human, the famous head at 
Merlin’s, into which the visitors 
were accustomed to shoot bullets for 
the amusing purpose of seeing this 
grim Saracenic physiognomy roll its 
eyes and gape with its jaws : signs of 
life and proofs of flexibility, in which 
unhappily the Grecian mask was defi- 
cient. It is contended, that owing 
to the vastness of the theatric area, 
the spectators could not have dis- 
cerned the play of the natural fea- 
tures; and that, as the performances 
took place in open daylight, the lines 
of the face were not brought out in 
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such relief as. op are by means of 
the false lights of the modern theatre: 
As an auxiliar proof we are reminded 
of the buskins which were necessary 
to raise the height of the actors in 
order to make them conspicuous at a 
distance.’ Others, however, take a 
bolder tone of defence in favour of 
the buskin; they tell us, that the 
heroes of old were supposed to have 
been of larger stature than their 
degenerate descendants, and that the 
being thus Propped upon stilts was 
highly favourable to the maintaining 
a slow and solemn step becoming the 
state of tragedy. _ All, however, that 
can be said is, that the Greeks were 
ingenious in devising contrivances to 
obviate the fatal inconvenience of 
their enormous theatre: but we have 
reason to congratulate ourselves in 
possessing one of more limited di- 
mensions. We may well rest satis- 
fied with the art of making statues 
and puppets imitate men, and need 
not envy the art of the Greeks, in 
making men imitate statues and 
puppets. 

e ancients never considered their 
dramas disconnectedly from. the 
music. Cicero speaks of a tragedy 
as excellent, because equally pathetic 
in the argument, the diction, and the 
notes: rebus, verbis, et modis. The 
modern serious opera is the tradition- 
ary image of ancient tragedy. In 
what concerns the representation and 
the music, we can scarcely doubt 
that the copy exceeds the archetype. 

The wonders of Grecian music; like 
the wonders of Grecian painting, 
must be judged by reference to cer- 
tain data, supplied by facts. “ The 
remains of the ancient painting,” ob- 
serves Perrault, discover great skill 
in drawing, great judgment in the 
ordering of the postures, much no- 
bleness and majesty in the air of the 
heads ; but little design, at the same 
time, in the mixing of the colours, 
and none at all, in the perspective or 
the placing of the figures. Their co- 
louring is all equall : nothing 
comes forward, nothing falls back in 
their pictures ; the es are almost 
all upon a line ; so their paint- 
ings appear like pieces in basso relievo 
coloured ; all dry and immoveable ; 
without union, without connexion, 
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tinguishes pictures from* statues in 
marble or copper.” Sir William 
Temple affirms, that the “ science 
of music, so admired by the an- 
cients, is wholly lost in the world; 
and that what we have now ‘is made 
up of certain notes that fell into the 
fancy of a poor friar in chanting his 
matins.” But the probability is, that 
the music of the ancients bore the 
greater resemblance to the chant 
of the friar. Their diagramma is 
thought not to have substantially dif- 
fered from the scale of Guido; but 
it is ascertained that they had not 
nearly so many gradations of half- 
notes and quarter-notes between the 
whole ones ; and as the greater the 
number of the notes, the more com- 
plex, and therefore the more varied, 
the combination, it is demonstrable 
that the ancient music was compa- 
ratively defective in harmony. 

Of the compass or power of their 
instruments we know little or no- 
thing. The lyre was subdivided into 
at least ten species, varying in their 
number of strings, from three to 
seven and eleven; these were play- 
ed by striking them with a small rod, 
called, from the act of striking, 
plectrum. The gravest sounds, on a 
principle the reverse of the modern, 
were produced from the uppermost 
chords ; and they gave the appella- 
tion of high to the deeper notes, and 
of low to the more acute. What was 
called the chelys resembled the gui- 
tar. The ¢ripodion had three keys, 
and a vase at the top, which acted 
as a sounding-board. 

Of their flutes, we. know only that 
the auletes, or flute-players, breathed 
the instrument a bec as it is called ; 
as we do the clarionet; and not tra- 
versely through a hole in the side, as 
with the German flute. The double 
flutes, or right and left, which were 
used in the Roman theatre, were 
blown in the same manner: the right 
flute was fingered by the right hand 
of the musician, the left the left. 
It is singular that we mistranslate 
the syrinx and the aulos ; for with us 
the pipe conveys the idea of a shrill 
and the flute of a soft sound: but it 
was the reverse with the Greeks. 
Their aulos, which we call a flute, 
was sharp ; their syrinz, or pipe, full 
and mellow. — : 





and that.living softness which’ dis- 


° The criticism may apply to the modern school of painting in his own nation. 
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Whatever were ‘he merits of their 
music, we perceive in its applica- 
tion the same mechanical artificiali- 
ty which pervades the whole of their 
scenic arrangements. There» was 
one sort of melody to regulate the 
recitation or recitative, and another 
to time the action: surely the last 
must have possessed any but a free 
and natural effect. The Romans were 
in the habit, of introducing two. ac- 
tors on the stage at once, to express 
one character: The mute gesticu- 
lated, and the declaimer was motion- 
less. Seneca, in, his. 12lst epistle 
(var. ed, tom. 2, 601.), admires good 
stage actors (scene peritos) for the 
readiness with. which their hand ac- 
companies every subject and affec- 
tion, and the exactness with which 
the gesture keeps pace with the ve- 
locity of the words. Commentators 
wish to disturb the reading. here ; 
and for ‘‘ scene peritos” substitute 
saltationis ; supposing that the allu- 
sion is to pantomimic actors; . as 
if they only expressed by their ges- 
tures the rapid meaning of words. 
But Seneca is evidently speaking of 
the match of time between gesture 
aud speech, in the above division of 
scenic. labour assigned to two :ac- 
tors, who represent between them 
one pence, t is unlikely that he is 
speaking of one single actor, for the 
promptitude with which a declaimer 
‘ suits the action to the word,” is not a 
subject of any extraordinary admira- 
tion. Valerius Maximus (1. 2. c. 4.) 
makes. mention of .a player of the 
name. of Livius Andronicus, who, 
finding himself exhausted by being 
repeatedly called back to repeat his 
speeches, brought a boy to declaim 
for him, and a flute player to time the 
recitation, while he: himself supplied 
the gesture; and with this arrange- 
meut the audience appeared to have 
been exceedingly well satisfied. 

If in our own theatres, in which 
nature isso far better imitated, we 
still find the appliances and appur- 
tenances of. the -s inadequate to 
the perfect embodying of the poet’s 
conceptions ; if, for instance, wé re- 
tire dissatisfied and disappointed, not 
to say, disgusted, from the represen- 
tation of Lear, the Tempest, and. the 





must have ope- 
rated with accumulated force in re» 
ference. to the mechanical stage of 
Greece. We need scarcely 

that we can no hear the remon- 
strances of Electra howled through 
the orifice of a yawning mask, or 
see the actor of Agamemnon clamber 
on buskins, that we may wonder at 
the tallness of an old hero. 

That the writers of tragedy have, 
from the oldest times, written with a 
view to the living personification of 
their characters, and relied on the 
plastic sensibility of the actor to give 
weight and p to their words 
and sentiments, does not impugn the 
principle of the poet’s unapproach- 
able superiority; of his proud in- 
dependence of mechanism and mi- 
mickry. Yet the commentators on 
the ancient drama, and the critics of 
the modern, have invariably : con- 
sidered the poet with reference to the 
representation: have looked narrow- 
ly to the exits and entrances, calcu- 
lated the congruities of piace, andcom- 
puted the credibility of the time con- 
sumed by the action. Quite as much 
glory, however, seems to have been 
attributed to Eschylus for his inven- 
tion of the mask and buskin, as for 
his excitement of tragic emotion ; 
and the.language of Horace would ap- 
pear to be intended in praise of the 
master of a puppet-show. The tech- 
nicalities of the conduct of the fable, 
the exposition, the plot, and the dis« 
covery, are watched and weighed as 
the symbol and. the touchstone of 
dramatic excellence ; and the French 
critics regard a departure from any 
one of the unities, as a betrayal of 
barbarous ignorance, or unskilful- 
ness, which no mastery over the 
passions or the imagination can re- 
deem. They remind us of the pit- 
critic in Sterne, minuting by @ 
watch the pauses in Garrick’s soli- 


“ora fetiot bth ght 

o the unity of time,* the Greeks 
were not always attentive. « They 
apparently thought, that the distrac- 
tion occasioned by the intervention of 
the chorus favour the illusion 
of an indefinite lapse of time, between 
the anticipation of an event and its 
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© This, in the strict sense, exacts that the time of the action should be 


with that of the representation. 


commensurate 
» it is defined by Aristotle to consist in the 


restriction of the action to the compass of a single day. 
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consummation, » Thus, in Euripides 
we see ee leave the 
the chorus his-exile ; no 
sooner, is the. ode concluded,: than a 
messenger returns. to narrate the 
circumstances. of the prince’s death 
by a sea-mouster, after having pro- 
ceeded for: someyway on the road to 
Argos, and) reached the desert that 
skirted the Saronic. h. The uni- 
ty of place exacted: this sacrifice to 
its own immutable Jaws. Shak- 
speare ;would .at once have trans- 
ported ithe spectators to the sea- 
shore.» The Greeks have shown, in 
this and similar instances, that they 
were awareof the credulity of theima- 
gination... They admitted, therefore, 
the: principle. of the rationality of 
making strict verisimilitude bend to 
poetic convenience. Had they been 
familiar with moveable scenes, this 
admission might have led to their 
acknowledgment of the utility which 
resulted from ac e of | place, 
which, instead of breaking the unity of 
the action, would, in fact, irenighen 
its coherency. 

A, strict regard, therefore, to the 
unity of » induces a greater vio- 
lation’ of dramatic probability than 
that which it is detlgndd to obviate. 
It: must inevitably happen, that the 
persons of the drama will often be 
unnaturally brought together, and 
collected .in a spot -where common 
sense would require that they should 
not meet. : This: is. excellently shown 
by Dennis,,in his remarks on the 
Cato: of . Addison, ; one. of the best 
pieces: of..dramatic criticism in the 
English language. Another evil con- 
sequence is, the necessity of throw- 
ing many: of the incidents of the story 
into i: narration; for dry it must 
unavoidably prove, as compared with 
representative action ; and. thus is 
reversed: the maxim .of. Aristotle, 
which. distinguishes the drama from 
the epopmea; by ascribing narration 
to the one, and imitation to the other. 

The, only one of the three unities, 
which; is. of: essential utility, and of 
paramount interest and importance, 
is then the unity of action ;. by which 
the events arise naturally out of each 
other (the not inde- 


ve“ 


episodes 
pendent. but auxiliar), and all con- 
cur to the disentanglement of the 
intrigue, or web of interposed diffi- 
culties, and the hastening of the final 
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catastrophe. ' Macheth and Othello 
are perfect instances of the unity of 
action, ‘a8 are Agamemnon and Ores- 
tes among the Greeks. 

In what the French call coups 
thédtre, or striking scenic situations, 
no modern dramatist has excelled the 
Greeks. Witness thediscovery of Phe- 
dra, suspended by her own hand, with 
thecriminatory letter in her grasp, and 
that of Clytemnestra’s corpse, by the 
removal of the veil, which isthus 
su to conceal the dead body 
of Orestes. In the maaners also, the 
lines of character by which the pers 
sons are discriminated from each 
other, we have the same truth and 
force of contrast, which affixes the 
stamp of individuality to the men and 
women of the “ tale of Troy.” 

The chorus was chosen from that 
class of petsons, which might be 
supposed with greatest probability 
to be the bye-standers or s tors 
of the chief incidents in the story. 
They did not merely, as the vulgar 
notion is, relieve the business of the 
scene by the charms of music and 
singing, or point the moral of the 

assing events ; they served as links 
in the action; they helped on the 
discovery by intimations and warn- 
ings ; they prophecied, reproved, ex- 
horted, expostulated, supplicated, and 
consoled ; they took themselves an 
interest in the transactions represent- 
ed, and might be said to be negative 
actors in the proceedings | which 
they observed : occasionally also they 
assumed a more positive character, 
and ranked among the personages 
most affected by the occurrences of the 
drama. Whether as ‘interlocutors or 
as lyrical soliloquists, the characters 
of the chorus intersperse, with their 
general subject, reflexions on the ways 
of Providence and the nature of man, 
which indicate, no less than the xt 
culations of Pindar and Plato, 
even in the heathen world the Deity 
had not “ Jeft himself without wit~ 
ness.” ’ ; 

It may seem inconsistent to intro- 
duce the name of Plato, the enemy 
equally of heroical and dramatic 
poetry, and the particular censurer 
of ZEschylus. But this hostility to 
the and the ee a 

0 , in part, on a mistaken the- 
or: his censure of the i 

y 


poets is 
so far just as it: efleche their 
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use Of the popular. theology. It 
is remarkable, that Solon also was 
-hostile to the recitations of Thespis. 
One ground assumed by Plato is, 
that the excitement of the passions, 
by means of tragic emotion, is un- 
favourable to equanimity. But the 
exclusion of sympathy and -experi- 
ence is not the true secret of moral 
education. Aristotle shows himself 
a more practical philosopher in his 
apparent assent to the usefulness of 
tragic poetry, as “purifying the 
passions by means of pity and ter- 
ror.” If history be * philosophy 
teaching by example,” tragedy may 
claim the same honour in a more em- 
phatical sense; for, as Bacon re- 
marks, “ representative poetry,” by 
which he means dramatical, ‘is visi- 
ble history ;” and what he observes 
of “* narrative, or heroical poetry,” 
applies equally to the dramatical ; 
that it “seems to be raised from a 
most noble foundation, and which 
makes most for the dignity of man’s 
nature. For the sensible world be- 
ing inferior in dignity to the rational 
soul, this poetry seems to give to 
human nature what history denies it ; 
and to satisfy the mind with shadows, 
at least, of things, where the sub- 
stance is unattainable. For if the 
matter be thoroughly considered, a 
strong — may be drawn from 
poetry, that a more illustrious mag- 
nitude of things, a more perfect good- 
ness, and a more beautiful variety 
leases the soul of man, than what 
it can by any method find in mere 
nature since the fall. Wherefore, 
seeing the acts and events, which 
are the subject of true history, are 
not of that amplitude as to content 
the soul of man, poetry is ready at 
hand to feign acts greater and more 
heroical. Seeing that true history 
propounds the successes of actions in 
no wise proportionable to the merit 
of virtue and vice, poetry corrects it, 
and exhibits issues and fortunes more 
agreeable to desert, and more ac- 
cording to the law of Providence. 
Seeing that true history, by repre- 
senting actions and events more or- 
dinary, and less interchanged, sati- 
ates the mind of man, poetry cheers 
= prayed on same ; wo 
things rare and unexpected, 
of alternated variations. So that 
poetry serves and contributes not 
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only to delight, but also to magna- 
nimity and morality. Wherefore it 
may seem, and with reason too, to 
partake of a kind of divinity, because 
it erects and exalts the spirit with 
high raptures, by proportioning the 
images of things to the desires of the 
mind; not by buckling and bowing 
the mind to the nature of things, as 
reason and. history do: and by these 
allurements and co ities, where- 
by it soothes the soul of man, joined 
also with symphony of music, where- 
by it may more sweetly insinuate 
itself, it has made itself a way to 
esteem even in very rude times, and 
with barbarous nations, where other 
learning ‘has stood wholly excluded.” 
— De Augmentis Scientiarum, Lib. 2. 
c. 13. 

The argument and. the style are 
alike worthy of Plato, to whom the 
author stands opposed. The reason- 
ing of the latter, however, as a re- 
ligious philosopher, and as a legisla- 
tor, is in some points irrefragably just, 
as it is eloquently impressive. 

In objecting to the Homeric Gods 
warring sigaiaitt each other, he 
throws out an intimation not un- 
worthy the notice of some, who, 
having the benefit of revelation, as- 
cribe to their deity attributes and 
qualities, which, if imitated by their 
fellow-men, they would 1a -eeny 
with horror. ‘. This (says Plato), 
is no true example; if, at least, 
it becomes those who are to be 

ardians of the state, to think it the 

ighest infamy that we should fall 
easily into enmity with each other.” 
For the same reason, he condemns 
the “ decking out in attractive story 
the wars of heroes with their near 
kindred and neighbours ; but, if by 
any means we can aded 
that no citizen should ever be at en- 
mity with another, and that this 
would not be holy, then such rather 
should be the subjects to be related 
to boys by the elders and aged 
women, and su 

which the poe 
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not so to be spoken of ?” These sug- 
ye are wise as they are pious ; 

ut in touching on the question’ of 
moral~evil, which the tragic poets 
have endeavoured to explain by the 
machinery of fate, he naturally loses 
himself in the intricacy of a question 
which even revealed religion has 
veiled with the cloud of allegory, and 
which unassisted intellect would pe- 


netrate in vain. “ Let not the youths | 


hear what is said by Aschylus ; 
when God wishes utterly to destroy 
a house, he invents for mortals the 
cause of destruction. Should any 
one cite the iambics, in which are 
contained the sufferings of Niobe, or 
of Pelops, or the Trojans, or others 
similar, either it should not be per- 
mitted to say that these are the works 
of God, or if they are of God, we 
must find in them that reason which 
we are seeking ; and, we must say, 
that God has wrought what is just 
and good, and that they have been 
helped by being chastened.” If the 
words are rightly translated, he 
seems here to have a glimpse of the 
deity’s possible production of gene- 
ral or ultimate good by the instru- 
mentality of evil; but his ideas are 
not distinct ; and he soon introduces 
a conflicting power or blind anta- 
gonism, and stumbles by anticipa- 
tion on the Manichean principle: 
** Does that which is not injurious 
injure? By no means. Can that 
which does not injure do any thin, 
evil? This also cannot be ened: 
Then that which does no evil cannot 
be the cause of evil. Is not the good 
he conducive to good? Certainly. 
re s therefore the cause of as 

oing. The good being is not the 
ere. of all things, but he is the 
cause of those only which are good, 
and by no means of those which are 
evil. Of evil things, we must seek some 
other cause than God.” This syllo- 
gistic induction leaves the grand diffi- 
culty unsolved, or rather “ worse con- 
founded.” But his argument against 
the imputed ‘transformation of the 
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deities is no ‘less clear than sublime, 
He asks whether God, who is from 
necessity immutable, and being the 
best of beings cannot change, except 
into something worse, ought to be 
represented as a juggler assuming 
different forms, and presenting illu- 
sions; and he objects to mothers 
telling such things * to their children, 
lest they should, at the same time, 
blaspheme the’ Gods, and increase 
their children’s natural timidity. « It 
is impossible,” he observes, “ that 
God should will his own change ; 
but as he must needs be the fairest 
and the best which is possible to be, 
he must needs remain to eternity in 
the simplicity of his own- form.” 
The Gods, however, of the Greek 
dramatists, act upon the whole a 
more suitable and dignified part than 
those of Homer; and whatever be 
the errors of their theology in the 
eyes of an enlightened theist, it can- 
not be doubted that the general de- 
sign and tendency of their dramas is 
to awaken virtuous sympathies, and 
supply a moral check to the excesses 
of the passions ; nor can it be denied 
that they are fraught with reflexions, 
evincing something more than the 
wisdom of popular apothegms, and 
indicating the observant study of the 
minds, as well as the manners of 
men. 

Those chorusses have naturally the 
most interest which bear directly on 
the business of the scene. In this 
respect, those of Aischylus and Eu- 
ripides appear to have generally the 

vantage over those of Sophocles, 
which are more remote and indirect 
in their allusions, and stand more de- 
tached from the action. Those of 
ZEschylus partake of the imputed 
turgidness, or grandiloquenc ¢, as 
Quintilian terms it, of his general 
style. Where they have a prophe- 
tical character, however, their meta- 
phorical expression and desultory 
connexion are in unison with their 
scope and subject. Euripides, in his 
lyrical passages, seeths to have the 





of What he observes in another place 
fables of my 
taught the young; whether these things 


early are with di 


should be taken that in regard to what they 


have a beautiful and virtuous tendency.” 


* should not be allowed admission into the state, or 
be spoken under the figure of allegory or not ; 
for that the young cannot discriminate in these matters, and the opinions imbibed at that 

eradicated. For their sake, therefore, the greatest 
first hear, they may hear such tales only as 


is well worthy attention, He decides that the 


itted to be 
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use Of the popular. theology. It 
is remarkable, that Solon also was 
-hostile to the recitations of Thespis. 
One ground assumed by Plato is, 
that the excitement of the passions, 
by means of tragic emotion, is un- 
favourable to equanimity. But the 
exclusion of sympathy and -experi- 
ence is not the true secret of moral 
education. Aristotle shows himself 
a more practical philosopher in his 
apparent assent to the usefulness of 
tragic poetry, as “purifying the 
passions by means of pity and ter- 
ror.” If history be “ philosophy 
teaching by example,” tragedy may 
claim the same honour in a more em- 
phatical sense; for, as Bacon re- 
marks, “‘ representative poetry,” by 
which he means dramatical, ‘is visi- 
ble history ;” and what he observes 
of “‘ narrative, or heroical poetry,” 
applies equally to the dramatical ; 
that it “seems to be raised from a 
most noble foundation, and which 
makes most for the dignity of man’s 
nature. For the sensible world be- 
ing inferior in dignity to the rational 
soul, this poetry seems to give to 
human nature what history denies it ; 
and to satisfy the mind with shadows, 
at least, of things, where the sub- 
stance is unattainable. For if the 
matter be thoroughly considered, a 
strong — may be drawn from 
poetry, that a more illustrious mag- 
nitude of things, a more perfect good- 
ness, and a more beautiful variety 
leases the soul of man, than what 
it can by any method find in mere 
nature since the fall. Wherefore, 
— the acts and events, which 
are the subject of true history, are 
not of that amplitude as to content 
the soul of man, poetry is ready at 
hand to feign acts greater and more 
heroical. Seeing that true history 
propounds the successes of actions in 
no wise proportionable to the merit 
of virtue and vice, poetry corrects it, 
and exhibits issues and fortunes more 
agreeable to desert, and more ac- 
cording to the law of Providence. 
Seeing that true history, by repre- 
senting actions and events more or- 
dinary, and less interchanged, sati- 
ates the mind of man, poetry cheers 
and refreshes the same; chan 
things rare and unexpected, and 
of alternated variations. So that 
poetry serves and contributes not 


only..to delight; but also to magna- 
nimity and morality. Wherefore it 
may seem, and with reason too, to 
partake of a kind of divinity, because 
it erects and exalts the spirit with 
high raptures, by proportioning the 
images of things to the desires of the 
mind ; not by buckling and bowing 
the mind to the nature of things, as 
reason and history do: and by these 
allurements and congruities, where- 
by it soothes the soul of man, joined 
also with symphony of music, where- 
by it may more sweetly insinuate 
itself, it: made itself a way to 
esteem even in very rude times, and 
with barbarous nations, where other 
learning has stood wholly excluded.” 
— De Augmentis Scientiarum, Lib. 2. 
c. 13. . 

The argument and. the style are 
alike worthy of Plato, to whom the 
author stands opposed. The reason- 
ing of the latter, however, as a re- 
ligious philosopher, and as a legisla- 
tor, is in some points irrefragably just, 
as it is eloquently impressive. 

In objecting to the Homeric Gods 
warring t each other, he 
throws out an intimation not un- 
worthy the notice of some, who, 
having the benefit of revelation, as- 
cribe to their deity attributes and 
qualities, which, if imitated by their 
fellow-men, they would — 
with horror. ‘“. This (says Plato), 
is no true example; if, at least, 
it becomes those who are to be 

iardians of the state, to think it the 

ighest infamy that we should fall 
easily into enmity with each other.” 
For the same reason, he condemns 
the “ decking out in attractive story 
the wars of heroes with their near 
kindred and neighbours ; but, if by 
any means we can be persuaded 
that no citizen should ever be at en- 
mity with another, and that this 
would not be holy, then such rather 
should be the subjects to be related 
to boys by the elders and aged 
women, and such the» themes of 
which the poets should be compelled 
to treat.”— De Republica, lib. 2. 

He argues forcibly on Eschylus 
imputing mendacity and to 

pollo. 


as is,” 
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not so to be spoken of ?” These sug- 
fe are wise as they are pious ; 

ut in touching on the question’ of 
moral~evil, which the tragic poets 
have endeavoured to explain by the 
machinery of fate, he naturally loses 
himself in the intricacy of a question 
which even revealed religion has 
veiled with the cloud of allegory, and 
which unassisted intellect would pe- 


netrate in vain. “ Let not the ae . 


hear what is said by schylus; 
when God wishes utterly to destroy 
a house, he invents for mortals the 
cause of destruction. Should any 
one cite the iambics, in which are 
contained the sufferings of Niobe, or 
of Pelops, or. the Trojans, or others 
similar, either it should not be per- 
mitted to say that these are the works 
of God, or -if they are of God, we 
must find in them that reason which 
we are seeking ; and, we must say, 
that God has wrought what is just 
and good, and that they have been 
helped by being chastened.” If the 
words are rightly translated, he 
seems here to have a glimpse of the 
deity’s possible production of gene- 
ral-or ultimate good by the instru- 
mentality of evil; but his ideas are 
not distinct ; and he soon introduces 
a conflicting power or blind anta- 
gonism, and stumbles by anticipa- 
tion on the Manichean principle: 
** Does that which is not injurious 
injure? By no means. Can that 
which does not injure do any a 
evil? This also cannot be granted. 
Then that which does no evil cannot 
be the cause of evil. Is not the good 
being: conducive to good? Certainly. 
He is therefore the cause of well- 
doing. The good being is not the 
cause of all things, but he is the 
cause of those otthy which are good, 
and by no means of those which are 
evil. Of evil things, we must seek some 
other cause than God.” This syllo- 
gistic induction leaves the grand diffi- 
culty unsolved, or rather “‘ worse con- 
founded.” But his argument against 
the imputed ‘transformation of the 
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deities is no ‘less clear than sublime, 
He asks whether God, who is from 
necessity immutable, and being the 
best of beings cannot change, except 
into something worse, ought to be 
represented as a juggler assuming 
ditferent forms, and presenting illu- 
sions; and he objects to mothers 
telling such things* to their children, 
lest they should, at the same time, 
blaspheme the Gods, and increase 
their children’s natural timidity. « It 
is impossible,” he observes, “ that 
God should will his own change ; 
but as he must needs be the fairest 
and the best which is possible to be, 
he must needs remain to eternity in 
the simplicity of his own. form.” 
The Gods, however, of the Greek 
dramatists, act upon the whole a 
more suitable and dignified part than 
those of Homer; and whatever be 
the errors of their theology in the 
eyes of an enlightened theist, it can- 
not be doubted that the general de- 
sign and tendency of their dramas is 
to awaken virtuous sympathies, and 
supply a moral check to the excesses 
of the passions ; nor can it be denied 
that they are fraught with reflexions, 
evincing something more than the 
wisdom of popular apothegms, and 
indicating the observant study of the 
minds, as well as the manners of 
men. 

Those chorusses have naturally the 
most interest which bear directly on 
the business of the scene. In this 
respect, those of Aischylus and Eu- 
ripides appear to have generally the 
Siventagt over those of Sophocles, 
which are more remote and indirect 
in their allusions, and stand more de- 
tached from the action. Those of 
ZEschylus partake of the imputed 
turgidness, or — Woquence, as 
Quintilian terms it, of his general 
style. Where they have a prophe- 
tical character, however, their meta- 
phorical expression and desultory 
connexion are in unison with their 
scope and subject. Euripides, in his 


lyrical passages, seeths to have the 
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most variety and passion; nor is 
there any choral strain of ocles 
which equals in tenderness the Ode 
to Love, in Hippolitus. Were the 
three dramatists to be characterized, 
it might be said that Aschylus stood 
alone in preternatural eur, and 
terrific energy. The Prometheus re- 
sembles the gigantic creations and 
superliuman passion and pathos of 
Milton, Sopho cles has a more ele- 
gant and oan dignity, and con- 
ducts his fable to its close with per- 
fect Br igre and knowledge of ef- 
fect e opens his dramas skilfully, 
by bringing forward his characters, 
and entering at once upon the ac- 
tion; in which he has a great ad- 
vantage over Euripides, whose te- 
dious prologizing narrations have a 
heavy and inartificial air. Sophocles 
is distinguished by the poetry of his 
style, the sublimity of his passion, 
and his bold invention of solemn and 
striking situations. His picture of 
(Edipus waiting with his daughters 
at the mouth of an unfathomable 'ca- 
vern, in expectation of being removed 
from the world, the supernatural 
voice that calls him, and the manner 
of his disappearance, shrouded in 
darkness and mystery, and only to 
be collected from the posture of The- 
seus. as he stands motionless, with 
his hands veiling his eyes, are ima- 
gined with uncommon feeling and 
power. Tenderness and melancholy 
pathos are more peculiarly the pro- 
vince of Euripides. Aristotle speaks 
of lim as the most * ‘tragical:"" by 
which he means that the issue of his 
(iramas is more frequently sad and 
fatal: that critic conceiving that an 
unhappy catastrophe was best suited 
to the end of tragedy ; the moving 
terror and compassion. © There’ is 
more general’ nature in Euripides. 
Ariatophanes taunts him, in the spi- 
rit of a French critic, with his ragged 

rincés. This is a compliment to his 
fearless sense and truth of feel- 
tng, “ah is disdain of a false dig- 
nity. “iis hidhes and domestics act 
their parts ‘with his Gods and heroes, 
and his scenes are in consequence 
more diversified, and ‘more tinctured 


with common-life reality. In this he 
resembles Shakspeare, who combined 
in himself, by the happy accident of 
his genius, the differing characters of 
ZEschylus and Euripides. He re. 
sembles Shak also in those 
comic strokes which* throw a gleam 
of strong contrast and effect on cir- 
cumstances of interest ‘and 
busy horror. The incident of Her- 
cules entering with rough joviality, a 
self-invited guest, ignorant that the 
wife of his host was hee in another 
chamber, is quite in Shakspeare’s 
best manner. His superiority to So- 
phocles in the pathetic, may be de- 
termined by comparing the two poets 
in their management of the assas- 
sination of Clytemnestra. In both, 
Electra encourages with her voice 
the deed of her brother, which is 
ted behind the scenes: but 
uripides, he immediately after- 
wanda comes forward with “strong 
compunctious visitings,” and she 
also shares in the agony of the shame 
and the remorse. ' None but a mas- 
ter of tragic loa would have va 
ot to create this 0 to 
a poet,’ exclusive of dra 
Euripides abounds ‘with im 
the Bacehe is rich in romantic uxu- 
riance of description. He is distin- 
ished from the other dramatists 
being more rhetorical, and ex- 
hibiting contests’ of reasoning be- 
tween his characters. He’ abounds 
also in moral’ sentiments’; and, on 
this account, is thought by Quintilian 
to be the most Uy ‘tragedian of 
on three. OF baa, Be aa: 
- Ingenuity en exerci ‘in 
seeking B among the moderns s' for ‘pa- 
rallels with the three t igid poets of 
Greece. Corneille has been’ chiosén 
to match with ~ yitis, ° re Racine 
with Euripides, ‘and’ oltaire with 
oth pert 
the proportiorial: | man- 
ner, but there are no just grounds. of 
comparison, . The French: rt 
are Kern anti-dramatio; th ; they 
are descri Pie” ta mitations ; they 
are rather arent rte clef 
dramas, . 


They are ‘lege States ory, pi 





* The exclusion of the aren 7 stra 
terval left between the murder of 





whose solilog fills up the 

and itogaing Se a sprang 
— imac Sertcng . is a proof of the refinement of the’ miodert theatre aid its audience 
It eq ¥ proves how much wiser Shakspeare was than his erities. 
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timent and rhetorical argument, b 
means. of which the poet himse 
deseribes an action. They are with- 
out force of invention, without man- 
ners, ‘without poetry, and without 
pathos, Among the English, Otwa 
and Rowe have: been compared wi 
Euripides and Sophocles. The former 
Hye the standard, and the latter 
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has little but his “ golden lines” to 
countenance his affinity. The elder 
poets have alone strength to stand 
the trial. In Shakspeare, the traits 
of connatural genius are striking. If 
Shakspeare must rank with Aschy- 
lus, perhaps Ford and Massinger 
may complete the parallel trium- 
virate. Viva, 








ANGLING AND IZAAK WALTON. 


** Oh the gallant Fisher's life ! 
It is the best of any, 


Tis full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And ’tis belov’d by many: 
Other joys 
Are but toys, 
Only this 
Lawful is, 


For our skill 
Breeds no ill, 
But content and pleasure.” 


. May is born—and the fishing sea- 
son.is now come on; they who find 
pleasaunce.at the water side, in ten- 
der greenmeadows, or atthe troublous 
tail of a, noisy mill—may leave the 
busy, eenesines arts of the earth, and 
betake themselyes to the solitary 
Streams to diet off that ‘content 
and pleasure,” whith only li 
ives. _“ Qh, the gallant fisher’s 
ife!”". What can compare with it? 
The huntsman’s is a maddening and 
a fearful sport:—the shooter is but 
an armed pedestrian ;—the, cocker 
feeds on a vicious joy:—only. the 
angler parleys with nature, eul- 
tivates that ,skiJl which ‘ breeds no 
ill.” ... He .is.your only pure liver! 
He itis, who, according to his own 
account, contemplates. heaven in the 


clear rivers, who tunes his life to the. 


calmness, of their course, and who 
asks.no, other society but, ..., . 

“Tie ‘silver ‘sched fish that softly swim 
Within’ ade brook’s crystal watery 


‘Happy must that man be, the 
threac y Vhoie life is * a silken 
line,” “who finds nothing more crook- 
ed in-existence than the hook upon 
which he wreathes his fly,— and who 
Covets Bat 6" i) 28 mle : 
~~ To meditate his time away, 
And angle on, and beg.to have, 

A quiet passage to a welcome grave. 


_ There are two kinds of anglers, as 
there are two kinds of poets ; there 
is the angler who adores the artless 
pursuit for its own dear sake, and 
who finds its own exceeding great 
reward in it:—and there is the an- 
gler. who has read himself into a 
watery-inspiration, and who commits 
j to his lines, because he sees 
so. much beauty in the art, as laid 
down by those who have tenderly 
expounded it. There are very few 
honest brothers of the angle in this 
world, we verily believe ;—for to be 
a real fisherman, a man must be 
rarely made about the heart, and in- 
nocently, not, craftily, qualified in 
the mind., He must be quiet, per- 
severing, ,passionless. He must be 
healthy—and unwearying. He must 
love early hours at night and morn- 
ing. ._He must be no speculatist— 
and yet. greedy of solitude. . The 
true angler must be one who can 
quit his waxm bed, when the morn- 
ing covers the streams with its first 
cold pearly light, who can steal 
uietly about his house, break: his 
ast with a crust and a cup of chill 
milk—hang his basket at his back, 
and sally forth alone to rivers 


: ——— By whose falls, A : 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


© Fe must be able to plash. about in 
the wet reeds, and the Jong dank 
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grass in the meadows, toiling after 


the prowling pike or the darting 
trout. He must be willing to di- 
vorce himself from the human voice, 
from the social pleasures of life, 
and be satisfied with returning at 


‘ — hungry and wet, and with 


spreading on the dresser one or two 
fast-fading speckled trout, fished 
a second time, with difficulty, out 
of their bed of wet and fresh-scented 
grass. A man thus qualified, must 
surely, like the poet, be born, and not 
made; it is the would-be-angler, as 
well as the would-be-poet, that is 
imperfectly built out of books. 

Izaak Walton has much to answer 
for inthe way of converting men into 
anglers. He is at the head of that 
sect of water-Quakers, who profess 
peace and simplicity, and who covet 
none but drab-coloured pleasures. 
He gave the epithet of “ gentle,” to 
anglers, and set forth the patient 
contentment of the art in langu 
that readeth like artlessness itself, 
He it was who showed how neces- 
sary it was for a man to pass his life 
by the side of a winding rivet; or up 
to his ancles in the shallows, in or- 
der to the well fitting his mind for 
virtuous and soothing contemplation. 
He was the wight who proved that 
truth did not lie in a well, but in 
running waters. It is next to im- 
possible for a man to read Walton's 
Complete Angler, and not to sigh 
for a day by the Lea River ; a strug- 
gle with “a logger-headed chub,” a 
discourse on the dressing of a silver 
eel, and a taste of honest Maudlin’s 
voice, in one of her sweetest milkin 
songs,—* that smooth song whic 
was made by Kit Marlow.” The 


language of the book is not mere 
language, not poor dead words, but 


words living and winding as the sil- 


ver Dee ; for the very babbling of the. 


waters seems to have crept into it— 
and the air of fresh fishing-days 
breathes in every sentence. 

The latest edition*® of Walton’s 
artless book, is, perhaps, one of the 
most interesting publications that 
has appeared since that honest old 
man was wont to leave his ricketty 
house in Fleet-street, and to un- 
thread the lazy, silent Lea for days 





together.’ All that could be done to 
make it the Complete r has been 
done. «Every thing’ im the ‘book is’ of 
the fish,— - The simple gills of 
Master’ Izaak bask’q beneath 
the Thm of set ene eaf—and 
every honest’ an character,— 
fishing spot,—or trolling incident,— 
is illustrated by the artist in graven 
pictures, which hold the subjects in 
lines, fine and powerful as_ those 
which ‘the fly-fisher casts over the 
gallant river. The trout, the pike, 
the perch, and the salmon, never had 
their portraits taken at full length 
before: they seem alive and just out 
of the water, and laid on the fresh 
leaves for the lover of the angle to 
look at. The spots—the streaks— 
the pearled lustre of life is upon 
them ; and, if old Izaak could see 
himself so enriched, he would stare 
to find fish so well and cunningly 
dressed. The views of Amwell—of 
the Lea River—-Ware—-and the 
sketches of Dove-Dale, have a spirit 
and beauty in them, worthy of the 
spirit and beauty which mark the 
descriptions in the work itself. Na- 
ture seés herself reflected in the 
book, as in a brook ; and no reader 
can help angling about the pages, so 
long as the smallest vignette remains 
to be caught.» We can only say that 
those who love a delightful book— 
delightfully: got up, ought to have 
Major’s édition of Izaak Walton. At 
the same time, we must say, that the 

will not close with the pur- 
chase of this completest edition of 
the Complete Angler; for we will 
defy the reader, after perusing it, and 
dwelling on the illustrations, to avoid 
buying a rod—a reel—a line—-a 


plumb—a dozen hooks “gym ine 
—and a gentle-box: we will defy 


him to abstain from rambling about 
the fresh waters, near Tottenham 
Cross, with at his heart, and a 
basket at his back ; we will defy him 
to sleep, quietly in his bed, on a likely 
morning, when the wind is south, 
and the May-fly is expected to unfurl 
his coWalip- coloured wing over the 
waters. 

We grow poetical. We must draw 
in our lines. Our readers must par- 
don us. Two of our body, it must 





lished with engravings on 
first-rate artists, &c. Major,. 


* The Complete Angler of Izaak Walton, and Charles Cotton, extensively embel- 
my teeny from original paintings and drawings, by 
23. , 
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angle; and, the remarks we offer 
are written under the influence of 
their spirit. In conclusion, however, 
to show that we are not all of us 
troubled with water in the head, we 
beg to submit an Ode, writ by one 
of our fraternity, expressive of his 
love for Walton, and the literature of 
the angler’s art, and of his own ina- 


Anugling.and Izaak Walton. 
be confessed, are true brothers of the 
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bility to practise the art itself. He 
shows that he can read Walton—but 
not act him; admire the line, which 
he cannot throw. Indeed, we ques- 
tion whether any person in existence 
could help fishing by his own fire- 
side, when his mind could cast a fly, 
or steep a float in such streams as 
wind through the pages of Izaak 
Walton. 


ODE TO MASTER IZAAK WALTON. 


1, 
Ou pleasant Old Master Walton !— 
The white and sweet Lea river, 
That runneth through meads, 
And ’tween flagged reeds, 
Babbleth of thee for ever! 


2. 
God rest thee, ah, Gentle Izaak ! 
Thou hast cast good lines in the Lea, to 
Entrap silly fish ; 
And ‘tis now my wish. 
To throw these lines to thee too. 


3. 


I have oft tried to be a fisher: 
And still for the angle sigh now— 
But my rod is in pickle, 
My lines are fickle ; 
And my /ook is all my eye now! 


4 


I have taken thy work to the water, 


And long angled 


r Piscator : 


But to fish by the book, 
In the fishiest brook, 
I find is against my natur / 


5 


The Angler is like the poet,— 
That is, he—nascitur, non fit ; 
My fish has no mouth, 
For the wind of the South, 
And I find ’mid my maggots not one fit. 


6. 
I walk with a reel like a drunkard : 
And toil in my troutless rambles: 


Oh! my 


wears out 


Long before the trout, 
And my flies make friends with the brambles. 


7. 


Oh teach me, sweet Master Walton,— 
Teach lovers of thine who wish well ! 
To chuck the chin 
Of the chubb, within 
His deeps ;—and in shallows to fish well. 
8. | 


I never caught more than one pike, 
- And that was the longest of fishes ; 


But a 
It 


eamght passing by 
Said ’twas one of the third Militia’s! 
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All the river fair, 
From Lea-bridge 


10. 
Oh thou wert an honest 


: And when her bri 
p Wing took its flig 


Walton. - 


God rest thee—oh sweetest Izaak ! | 
Thou wert the best of the Angle ; 


to Ware,: 


pilgrim, 
And nought could be sweeter or calmet,— 
Up t geritly to look , 


dding brook, * ’ | 
On the Pilg m — his ‘brown Palmir ? « 


‘ 


b. It no artificial fly was! 


j 12 


| f But the worms, I fear me, hail’d thee ; 


Thou did’st love to disentangle. 


Thy Soul was a gontis creature— , 
And always prepared te die was ; 





And to catch thee ’twas their desire once : — 


ay «« Come nibble away, 


Brother brandli 
For he lined our be 


13. 
Yet enough !—Thy 


ie aren te 


gay, 


ies with wire once!” 


So I'll take to th lines, , 


As the summer ' 


14. 


ines,— 


' And so, go a-fancy- fishing. 


Farewell, good Master Walton! 

May Madge sing her verses near thea! ! 
And Lea as it speeds : 

Through the merry. meads, - 

With its watery voice endear thee! 













worsted by Cotton. 





* Master Izaak was not mighty in flyfshing. 


In this branch of the art he was 
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In tender 
So duly prghmage so oft ; 










SON NE T DEATH, ; 


Ir is not death, that some time in a 
This eloquent breath shall take a MT flight; .. 
- That some time the live stars, which now reply... 
In sunlight to the sun, shall set in night ; 
That-this warm conscious flesh 


= 


4 - 
Tis hit he Sqelir 
2 ‘S303 { 


= 


It is not death. to know this, butto knows. shire 
That pious thoughts, which visit at new graves, ay 
mage will cease to go _. ; 
when grass waves . 
Over the | past-away, "there may be then 
No resurrections in the mae of men fi 






book must content me, 
will not come with the wishing ; 


5° Y sae 


EW. 


; 
; t< 75 . > 


“mS OF ITS 

‘ wot . 

snot Tas le 
span ‘et 


shall peek 


Ang Sse et springs forge toflow;— ... 
at verse cease, and the immortal s neath 
Be lapp‘d in alien clay, and laid _—. n 
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Tue Cretans, from veryearly times, 
have had the misfortune to be stig- 
matised as a vicious nation. Their 
character for falsehood in particular 
was so firmly established, as to become 
a proverb ; so that, to play the Cretan 
was another phrase to signify lying. 
With this. vice especially, and wit 
some others, they were reproached 
by Epimenides, one of their own 
countrymen. And though ancient 
history has not left us ‘a large ‘ac- 
count of them, we may yet collect e- 
nough tounderstand that his character 
of them was at least as good: as they 
got from the rest of the world. The 
common saying, that was current in 
the world respecting them, joined the 
Cretans with theCilicians and the Cap- 
padocians (the names beginning all 
with the same letter), and pronounced 
them to be the three worst people 
existing. What it might be that 
entitled the Cappadocians to such a 
distinction I know not; but the Cili- 
cians were a villanous tribe, who 
were situated on the southern shores 
of Asia Minor, and infested all that 
part of the Mediterranean with their 
piracies. Polybius has related some- 
thing more a of the Cretan 
manners. “ Their laws (says he) 
allow them to possess land to an un- 
limited extent ; and they count it to 
be not only a necessary, but a most 
honourable acquisition to get as much 
as they a ia short, sordid avarice 
is so general and inherent there, that, 
of all mankind, the Cretans~are the 
only people who think no what- 
ever to be disgraceful.” The same 
author describes another part of their 
character in these terms: “ The Cre- 
tans, for ambushes on land or ‘sea; 
for attacks by night, ‘and for any 
thing of stratagem, are superi 
all others ; but for a set battle, face 


to face, they have neither courage roy 


nor steadiness. In alf those qualities 


the Acheans ahd the Macedonians 


are directl ite tothem.”" 
The ovldnane: 0 yim: 
the Cretans is cited by St. 

aul; and his manner of doing 80 
oy rs it eerie for et ee 
0 a, e witness 
istrues We may the rely upon 
it that he had acquaintance enough 
JuNE, 1823. 


St. Paul's Character of the Ancient Cretans. 


8T. PAUL'S CHARACTER OF THE ANCIENT CRETANS, EXEMPLIFIED 
BY AN INTERESTING STORY FROM POLYBIUS. 


rior to 


rebellion’ in a diffe 
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with their character to warrant him 
in joining his testimony to that of the 
Cretan sage. 

Whether or no the commentators 
have brought forward any historical 
facts to corroborate St. Paul’s state- 
ment, I am not sufficiently convers- 
ant: with them to say; but this 
I will venture to assert, that the 
story to be detailed in these pages 
from the history of Polybius, con- 
firms the Cretan character for false- 
hood, treachery, and deliberate 
wickedness, beyond any other upon 
record. 

INTRODUCTION. 

To render the following story in- 
telligible, it is necessary to premise a 
few circumstances relating to the 
persons engaged in it, and the state 
of the country in which it happened. 

Seleucus the younger succeeded 
his father, of the same name, in that 
extensive portion of Alexander’s con- 

uests, then denoininated the king- 
om of Syria, which included some 
considerable provinces oti the western 
side ‘of Mount Taurus. Soon after 
his accession, he a aera 2 
l arm nst Attalus, King o 
Peevimatat who, a few years before, 
had invaded and possessed himself 
of those provinces. But while he was 
upon his march he was treacherous- 
ly murdered ; the command of the 
expedition then fell to his near rela- 
tion, by name Acheus; whose .con- 
duct was so able and successful, that 
the troops proposed to make him 
king. This for the present he re- 
fused, acknowledging as his sove- 
-Antiochus, the next brother of 
Seleucus: but, not long after, having 
regained all that Attalus had taken, 
and’ reduced that monarch to extre- 
mity, and having beside subdued all 
the country around, he assumed the 
al title and diadem; and still con- 
tinuing to govern with great ability 


“and energy, his ‘alliance was courted 


divers states; anid he was esteem- 

‘the’ most form potentate of 
Asia'Minor. Meanwhile, Antiochus 
had no leisure’ naar Be 4 for 

was employed in put own 4 
Pobelli t part of his 
dominions, and otherwise engaged in 
a war with Ptolomy opator, 
2U 
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King of Egypt: but having, after 
some time, extinguished the first, 
and made peace with the latter, he 
turned his arms against Acheus, and 
pressed him so hard, that he was 
constrained to shut himself up in 
Sardes, his capital, where Antiochus 
closely besieged him. The citadel of 
Sardes, which stood upon a high 
rock, was impregnable ; the city it- 
self was very strong; but this was 
taken by surprize in the second year 
of the siege ; and it deserves to be 
told how the wily sagacity of a Cre- 
tan (one who served in the army of 
Antiochus) led to the capture. A 
part of the city wall stood just above 
a lofty precipice, at the bottom of 
which was a great pit or hollow; here 
the besieged used to cast their offal, 
aud throw down the carcases of their 
horses, and other dead beasts, so that 
the place was continually haunted 
by vultures and birds of prey. This 
man then observed, that the birds, 
after feeding, always mounted to the 
top of the precipice, or the wall, and 
sat there undisturbed ; from whence 
he concluded for certain, that no 
guard could be stationed thereabout. 
Antiochus, acting upon the informa- 
tion of this Cretan, entered the town 
from that quarter, and took it by 
assault. Acheus, however, still held 
out in the citadel, which was not to 
be reduced, except by famine: but 
the blockade had continued more 
than a twelvemonth, and. was still 
obstinately carried on. 

Under these circumstances, Ptolo- 
my, King of Egypt, became anxious 
for the personal safety of Acheus, 
who had been his ally: and the en- 
suing fragment of Polybius is a nar- 
rative of the attempt which he made 
to extricate him, and the event. 

There was a native of Crete, 
named Bolis, who had long resided 
as an officer in the court of my 
He was intelligent, bold, and for mi- 
litary practice and experience es- 
teemed equal to the best. Sosibius 
(Ptolomy’s chief minister) having 
held many discourses with this. man, 
and finding him, well disposed to- 
wards himself, and ready to be em- 
ployed on any service, informs him 
that there was nothing by which he 
could at that time gratify the King 
so much, as by devising some means 
to save Acheus. Hereupon Bolis 


promised to consider what was pro- 
and de . After two or 


three days’ deliberation, he returns to 


Sosibius, and engages to undertake 
the business; saying, that he had 
been a considerable time in Sardes, 
and was well acquainted with all 
the place: and also, that Cambylus, 
the commander of the Cretan troops 
in the service of Antiochus, was not 
only his fellow-citizen, but his rela- 
tion and friend. Now it happened 
that Cambylus, and the Cretans un- 
der his command, were entrusted 
with the care of a port which 
lay just beneath the citadel: and 
the nature of the place being 
such, that they could not erect any 
works to secure it, they kept a con- 
stant guard upon the spot. Sosibius 
readily embraced the proposal, be- 
lieymg that, if it were possible to 
rescue Acheus from his situation, no 
man could perform it so well as 
Bolis, who manifested such an ala- 
crity for the undertaking. It was, 
therefore, presently resolved upon ; 
and that nothing might be wanting, 
Sosibius advanced money, and also 
made great promises in case of suce 
cess: moreover, enlarging upon the 
favour which Bolis would obtain 
both from the King, and Acheus 
when delivered ; so that he was ine 
cited to entertain the highest hopes, 
And now being ready, he set sail 
without delay ; taking confidential 
letters to Nicomachus at Rhodes, 
(who bore towards Acheus the affec- 
tion of a father) and likewise to Me- 
lancomas at Ephesus. These were 
the men by whom Acheus used to 
communicate with Ptolomy, and 
whom he employed in all his other 
foreign correspondence. Bolis, hav- 
ing found them willing to assist in 
the project, sends forward one Arian, 
a man under his command, to Cam- 
bylus, informing him that he was 
sent out from ‘Alexandria to enlist a 
number of foreign troops ; and that 
r kine desirous of conferring w 
ambylus upon some necessaky mat- | 
ters: that for this purpose he shed 
to meet him privately, at some: time | 
and pl vapgentec 
Rang id gr £9,905 
ply with his request: he appoin 
a place well known to them both 
engaged to repair thither by | 
night ; and, with this answer, Arian . 
was sent back. In the meanwhile, 
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Bolle being, Tike 0. Cretan, of on yn- he would not understand them. A-« 
steady and crafty nature, turned the rian, by means of Cambylus,. got 
whole affair over again in his mind, into the citadel, and delivered the 
considering it in every circumstance letters: and, as he had witnessed the 
and shape: the result was, that, business from the beginning, he gave 
having met Cambylus, according to a particular and accurate account of 
the appointment, he produced his the whole. He was often and strictly 
commission and instructions ; which examined respecting Sosibius and 
being laid between them, they held Bolis, and again respecting Nico- 
a consultation, after the Cretan machus and Walenicined, but espe- 
fashion: that is, they did not deli- cially respecting Cambylus; and he 
berate upon saving the person who answered sincerely and openly ; 
was in danger, nor upon performing which he might well do, as he knew 
the promise made to their employ- nothing of the agreement that Bolis 
ers; but how they might, with secu- and Cambylus had made in secret. 
rity, best turn the thing to theirown Acheus trusting to the replies of 
profit: and being both Cretans, they Arian, but much more to the com- 
soon came to an agreement; which munications from Nicomachus and 
was, first, to divide the money (ten Melancomas, immediately sent back 
talents) advanced by Sosibius, Arian with an answer ; and this cor- 
tween themselves: next, to disclose respondence was repeated more than 
the matter to Antiochus; and, if once. In conclusion, Acheus, having 
they could obtain his concurrence, to no other hope of safety, resolved to 
proseme to deliver Acheus into his follow the advice of Nicomachus ; 
ands ; on condition, however, of a and desired him to send Bolis and 
present reward, and future expecta. Arian in some night, when there was 
tions, such as so extraordinary a ser- no moon, and he would put himself 
vice merited. This being settled, into their hands. This letter was re- 
Cambylus undertook to treat with ceived by Melancomas, who there- 
Antiochus, and Bolis engaged to upon directed Bolis to proceed, 
send Arian to Acheus, with a token, making him great promises in case 
and letters from Nicomachus and of success. He accordingly had an- 
Melancomas. Cambylus again was other private consultation with Cam- 
to take care that Arian should pass bylus; and that was, how to take 
safely to and from the citadel; and, Acheus alive, if possible; for upon 
if Acheus approved of the scheme that circumstance depended a great 
offered him, and gave answers to part of their expectation from An- 
Nicomachus and Melancomas, then tiochus. This then was the arrange- 
Bolis was to step in and conduct the ment they made. When Acheus 
business. Their parts being thus came out, Arian was to go foremost, 
arranged, they separated, and began because he knew the path, having. 
to act. And, first, Cambylus laid, gone by it several times in assing to 
the affair before the King. Antiochus. and from the citadel ; and Bolis was 
was overjoyed at a proposal so a- to keep behind the rest, that when 
greeable and so unexpected, and rea- they came to the spot where Cam~ 
dily promised all that they asked of bylus placed his ambush, he might 
him: yet he.was not without some, lay hold on Acheus, lest in the tu~ 
doubt, till having inquired circum- mult and darkness he should escape, 
stantially into their plan and. mea- into the woods; or throw himself 
sures, he, at last, gave them full down some precipice, aud so not be 
credit—thought that Providence it-' taken alive, as they intended. This 
self concurred in the design, and, being settled, Cambylus that same 
repeatedly intreated Cambylus to, night introduced to Aenea, 
plish-it. Bolis, likewise, per- who received him graciously, anc 
formed his part with Nicomachus pee assurance of w oe 
and Melancomas, who, believing ; and eamestly oe 
that he was sincere, immediately treated them both not to delay Ten 
gave to Arian letters for Acheus, undertaking. They then return Pa 
advising him to trust Bolis and Cam- their quarter; and, towards ee 
bylus. These letters were in their morning, Bolis, taking Arian w 
usual’ cipher, and so written, that if him, went up to the citadel, and en-_ 


they fell into the hands of a stranger, tered ry t was yet dark. There 
2 
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he was received with the greatest 
kindness by Acheus ; who question- 
ed him at much length upon every 
circumstance of his engagement ; 
and, perceiving him, both by his ap- 
pearance and discourse, to be a per- 
son fully capable, he was one while 
overjoyed at the hopes of saving 
himself, but again terrified to a de- 
gree of agony at the view of what 
might befal him. Being then a man 
of excellent understanding, and much 
experience in the world, his deter- 
mination was not to rely on Bolis 
entirely. He therefore told him, 
that, for the present, it was impos- 
sible for himself to leave the cita- 
del; but that he would send out 
with him three or four friends, and 
when they were come to Melanco- 
mas, that he himself would be ready. 
In this Acheus did as much as pos- 
sible: but he did not recollect, that, 
according to the proverb, he was 
acting the Cretan against a Cretan: 
for the acity of Bolis perceived 
what must be meant under this pre- 
tence. When the night arrived, in 
which he said he should send out his 
friends, he dismissed Bolis and Arian 
first, to the entrance of the citadel, 
with orders to wait there for those 
who were to accompany them out. 
While they did so in obedience to 
his commands, he communicated his 
plan to his wife: and, having staid 
some little time to comfort and soothe 
her—for she was distracted by the 
suddenness of the information—he 
took four companions, whom he 
clothed as persons of a middle rank, 
but drest himself as a common man, 
in a coarse and ordinary garment. 
To one of those companions, he gave 
directions that he alone should an- 
swer, if Arian or Bolis asked any 


questions ; and also be the person to’ 


make inquiries, if necessary; and 
should on that the rest were barba- 
rians. When they had joined Arian, 
he led the way, as being acquainted 
with it ; and Bolis, according to his 
plan, stationed himself in the rear ; 

ut not without feeling some doubt 
and perplexity. For though he was 
a Cretan, ready to suspect any 
thing against his neighbour, yet now, 
gros of oe ye oa, he was at a 
oss respec cheus, being un- 
able not ont to discover which he 
was, but even to perceive whether or 
no he was in the company. 


The path by which they were de. 
scending was for the most part s 
and se pot wh upon, with 
some slippery erous passes. 
As often then as they came peo 
a place, some would help Acheus 
down, others received him from their 
hands (for they could not entirely 
forbear showing him their accustom- 
ed respect, even at that season): b 
this Bolis quickly perceived whic 
of them was Acheus. When they 
came near the place which Cambylus 
had appointed, Bolis gave the signal 
by a whistle; the men in wait rose 
up and laid hold of the rest, Bolis 
himself seizing Acheus, while he 
had his hands within his clothes ; for 
he was afraid lest he should dispatch 
panel with..a sword he a aeout 

im; Being, then.surrounded .on 
sides, he tal, inte, the hands. of his 
enemies, and ,was,.together with his 
friends, directly, brought to Antio- 
chus. That monarch. had begun to 
entertain doubts of the enterprise, 
and anxiously ex the result. 
He had dismissed his company, and 
was sitting awake in his tent, at- 
tended only by two or three of his 
body guard. When Cambylus and 
his party entered and laid down 
Acheus in bonds on. the ground be- 
fore him, he was struck dumb at the 
sudden sight, and after keeping si- 
lence for some time burst into tears. 
He was moved to this, in my opi- 
nion, at beholding the inevitable and 
strange reverses of fortune. For 
Acheus was the son of Androma- 
chus, the brother of Laodice, Seleu- 
cus’s Queen; he had himself mar- 
ried Laodice, the daughter of Kin 
Mithridates, and he was lord of all 
the country west of mount Taurus. 
In that same hour, when both his 
own troops, and the adversary, 
thought him in the securest 
fortress in the world, he was sitting 
bound on the earth, in the hands of 
his enemies ; while no one yet knew 
what had happened, but who 
were en in his ca . 

Atb of day the ’s friends 
assembled as usual in his tent ; and 
were not less affected than the Kin 
had been, by the e whic 
was there ex to their view ; 


w ing at what had occurred, and 
hardly believing thei sight. A coun- 
cil called, there was much de- 
bate on the punishment that Acheus 
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ought to suffer; and in conclusion 
they passed on their wretched pri- 
soner this sentence, to have his hands 
and feet cut off, then to be behead- 
ed, his head to be sewed up in the 
bladder of an ass, and his body cru- 
cified. This having been put in exe- 
cution, and the army informed of 
what was done, it caused such a sen- 
sation throughout the whole camp, 
that Laodice in the citadel, who 
knew only of her husband’s depar- 
ture from thence, understood his fate 
by the extraordinary commotion that 
prevailed there. A herald soon after 
arrived to announce the capture and 
death of Acheus, and to summon her 
to lay down her authority, and retire 
from the fortress. His message re- 
ceived no other answer from those 
within it than frantic cries and la- 





mentations, which proceeded not 
more from will to Acheus than 
from the calamity which so strangely 
and unex ly now threatened 


every one of themselves. From this 
time they fell into great difficulty 
and distress. In the meantime, An- 
tiochus, having dispatched Acheus, 
continued his blockade, with confi- 
dence that he should get possession 
of the citadel, by means of those 
within it, especially the soldiers, as 
it came to pass; for ey disputed 
among themselves, and fell into par- 
ties: some siding with Ariobazus 
(he had been governor of the city till 
it was taken), and some with Lao- 
dice: upon which account each dis~ 
trusting the other, they ‘soon both 
yielded up themselves and the place. 
Thus Aieeus having done every 
thing for his safety that reason could 


suggest, fell:by the treachery of those 
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whom he relied on: leaving , to 
posterity this twofold lesson: Ist, 
to trust no man readily: 2d, not to 
be lifted up by prosperity ; but to be 
alg for the greatest reverse of 
ortune, from which no man is secure. 


For the chronology of these trans- 
actions the following outline may be 
sufficient : 

As Ce 

Antiochus succeeded his brother Se- 
leucus, in the year before Christ,.... 223 

At this period Achwus took the 
command of Seleucus’s army, which 
is his first appearance in history. 

The great battle of Raphia 
fought between Antiochus and Ptolo- 


Three months afterwards a peace 
was concluded between those monarchs; 
and then Antiochus turned his arms 
against Acheus. 

Tt does not appear that Acheus 
made a long resistance in the field ; 
but Sardes, whither he retired, en- 
dured more than a year’s siege. Chro- 
nologers place his capture and death 
in the year... ..-seccececereeconees 215 


He was probably not far advanced 
in years at that time; for his father, 
Andromachus, was living but a few 
years before ; according to Usher, 
four; and Nicomachus, by whose 
counsel he trusted to Bolis, loved 
him as a son. See Usher's Annal. 
p. 279. and Polyb. b. 4, and 8. 

This is the Antiochus who was 
afterwards engaged in an unsuccess- 
ful war against the Romans, and 
obliged to give up all the territories 
which he now recovered from Acheus, 
as the price of peace. 


“- ON SIGNS, A RAMBLE. 


‘-¥ cowrtas, Mr: ‘Editor, that I 
should not like to .have been’ that 
man who—_ et 

‘ Died and made no sign. 


I own my for signs: Yes; I 
like “em si: Treen Aqvartared Virgo 


down to the Cat and Kittens (they, 
indeed, mene ot ao 

interest) in ttre) 0 aan fo 
Twas born oppost Ring . 
as it was called, in the little of 


R———. The church was near, and, 
when I was exceeding young, I used 
to confound the house of prayer with 
the house of entertainment, its - 
bour. I could not understand what 
bells they could be which rung unless 
they were those on the sign. 
t as to signs—as I have said, I 
like ’em all. One of your waggish 
dents objects to the Swan 
with Two Necks, because of the 
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642 On Signs, a Rambie. 


«« double bills.” I am free from such 
apprehensions. I put great faith in 
the hospitality of signs. They speak 
to me for ever in the same unruffled 
tone “ Welcome, welcome.” They 
are not old friends with new faces. 
They are never surprised to see me, 
yet always glad. If I am hungry, I 
know there is food ; if I am wet, there 
is a fire; and, if weary, a bed. An 
inn is the only place where there 
seems to be profusion. You feel that 
you are ina of plenty. The 
look of the larder is as the fumes of 
the rich man’s kitchen to the nostrils 
of Signor de Santillane. He sniffed 
—to absolute repletion. That was a 
steam! What is the goading of boats 
or barges to this? Can we fill a man’s 
stomach with steam now? (I mean 
satisfactorily.) What is a whole 
cauldron, though of 1000 horse power, 
to the odour of your friend Elia’s 
roast pig? What would the whole 
Thames be, fuming and curling up 
in hot vapours, to the strange mis- 
cellaneous relish which takes the 
nostrils in the great dinner room at 
Greenwich? Mere water, heat it 
and multiply it how you will, is after 
all nothing more than water. Even 
Dr. Sangrado failed to establish its 
uutritive reputation: it perished af- 
ter all—with his patients. 

But | said that I liked signs—I do. 
I like them because they indicate the 
comfortable, And I like them for 
their own sakes too. The most 
jealous sign (even The Horns at 
Kennington) must be satisfied with 
such admiration. Oh! there is some- 
thing admirable even in the extrava- 
gance of a sign. It seemeth to en- 
large Nature. The bears and lions 
(red, blue, and white,) are not an 
affront to her divine simplicities. 
‘They seem less to thrust in an ano- 
malous population upon her, than to 
extend the boundaries of * legi 
science.” There may be lions and 
bears of any and every colour. I 
believe that the imagination cannot 
create an impossibility. Once we 
believed that there were no mermaids, 


but we live to repent our error. Who 
(that has paid his shilling) will deny 
that fact 

The most delicate sign of all is 
The Angel. - {t looks like an indirect 
compliment to “ the sex:” or, if it 
alm at highet portraiture, so much 
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the better. I prefer them with wings, 
I confess; for then there can be no 
mistake. I do not dislike the Lord 
Nelson, rey he is out of date, nor 
the Lord Wellington, though he is too 
modern, nor The King’s Head, though 
it looks ambitious, nor the Jolly 
Angler, though it be out of season: 
but the Duke of Marlborough’s head 
has too much hair te please me, and 
the Marquis of Granby's too little. 
In the heels of the Horse and the 
horns of the Bull there appeareth, 
indeed, something objective. I do 
not ask for such Cerberean introduc- 
tors. But to the Dog I have no such 
dislike: I rather anticipate a pleasure 
in giving him the crumbs. Then 
again the Duck is well enough; you 
admire its ubiquity,—zhere and in the 
larder at once. The Hen and Chickens 
lead one to guess that our host may 
have a family,—a dozen children, and 
a busy stirring wife. The Punch-bowl 
is good, so it be capacious; and the 
Pope’s Head, looking so full of absolu- 
tions, almost tempts one to be a sinner 
in one’s drink. 

These are some of the more simple 
signs: but there are others more com- 
plex—more abstruse. They have a 
meaning, and sometimes a moral, and 
now and then a puzzle involved in 
them. There is the Cock and Harp. 
What is the cock and harp? If it 
mean eating and music, the “ H 
and Capon” were better. If it woul 
be oumhenieiia; I would advise the 
‘Hen and Harp,”—but the ** Cock 
and Harp” is little more than an in- 
sult upon the public.—At Canterbury 
there is the re of a gentleman in 
along gown. This I found on inquiry 
(of the guard) to be St. Lawrence, 
who was broiled as, I am told, we 
now-a-days broil eels—alive. (What 
fellows those infidels were!) And at 
Gadshill there is the sign of the 
<¢ Falstaff.” These things I like well 
enough: they are matters of history, 
and should be remembered. Then 
there is the Goose and Gridiron, which 
is apt and emblematic. The Bacchus 
with the bunch of grapes, is abso- 
lutely mythological. at a maker 

ans would he be beyond the 
rest of his brother Geds! The Mouse 
and Mopstick 1 do not entirely com- 


prehend, nor the Wig and W p 
though the last must, I conceive, have 
been the invention of some traveller. 
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Besides these, there is The Hole in the 
Wall in Chancery-lane, which proba- 
bly has its tradition. This last in- 
genious sign (every thing now is in- 
genious) has contrived to enlist under 
its banner, as landlord, Mr. John 
Randall, the eminent -pugilist. The 
fame of this gentleman (shall | call 
him of “ science” or “ art?”) is of 
the same attractive quality as the 
rock which took the zechins out of 
Sadak’s pocket when he was voyaging 
towards the ‘ watersof oblivion.’ You 
go into his house confident of your 
half-crown (you are provided with 
your threepence for porter), but you 
come away empty,—beguiled,—an 
unconscious ye cag: unds and 
sentiments, glory and ambition 
and courage, are as common as copper. 
Your half-crown is gone and eleven 
o'clock struck before you know where 
you are. I avoid all particulars of 
the interesting colloquies which one 
may hear there. I own that I could 
not do them justice. Who is there 
can describe the noise, the hubbub, 
the clatter of pipes and mugs, the 
calling for beer and brandy, the sto 
ries (six at a time), the assertions, 
the denials, the oaths, the bets, the 
loud laughing, the hallooing from 
table to table, through mists of to- 
bacco-smoke and fumes of spirits, 
&c., which form that noisy populous 
chaos, whose whirring and rage 
would split the sides of any thing 
but a tap-room !— 

One sign more, and I have done. 
I speak of that problem, The Pig and 
Whistle. Does any one doubt that 
they are ?—I answer, “ I HAVE 
HEARD THEM.” It is too true. There 
are mammoths, and krakens, and sea- 
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serpents (150 feet long), and mermaids 
(amphibious and half-human): there 
are pigs who play at cards, and a dog, 
now expected in London, who can 
talk. én whiy not the Pig and 
Whistle? Sir, I once lodged at that 
perilous sign, and had my comfortable 
attic for 2s. 6d. a-week, and was con- 
tent. I was induced to go there 
principally on account of the toasted 
cheese (I was born at Caérnarvon), 
and because I was distantly re- 
lated to the half-brother of the 
second cousin of the landlord’s 
wife. I say that I lodged at this 
place of entertamment, and heard 
the strange conference (like Orpheus) 
between the music and the beast. 
Yes; night after right I lay awake, 
through the loud winds of autumn, 
aud the tain and pattering sleet of 
December, in the sweet breath of 
spring, and the silent sultry sleep of 
summer ;—night after night that in- 
fernal ‘ Pig and Whistle’ sung their 
melancholy catches to my ear—first, a 
hoarse and gratirig grunt, and then a 
whining answering noise, like a gate 
in pain,—bass and treble—treble and 
bass—constant and terrible discord. 
1 bore it for twelve months, and then 
ran away, leaving every thing (even 
the bill) behind me. I was then a 
medical student and walked St. Tho- 
mas’s hospital. The puzzle was once 
discussed in a club, which we insti- 
tuted for the purpose of inquiring into 
the “ Eleusinian Mysteries,” but it 
has never yet been thoroughly ac- 
counted for. Neither has the origin 
of the sign been detected. Can you 
or your correspondents throw any 


light on the subject? — 
Crito-GaLen. 








BANNOCKS OF BARLEY. 


[The following song 
Cunningham, for thé new 
jand. |] 


1 


was written to an old and pop 
edition of Thomson’s Select Melodies of Scot- 


ular air by Allan 


Here’s to the lake, and the hill, and the heather, 
The kilt and the plaid, and the bormet and arate big 
1 


The dirk, the claymore, and the martial pipe’ 
The clans to the dance, and the charge, he 


the storming ; 


Lads who cry onward, but never cry parley,— 
Bold Scottish lads with their bannocks of “taiey. 































2. 
In Brussels of late, when the wine-cup was glowing, 
The trump sung at midnight while music was flowing ; 
The Frenchman’s plume waved o'er his war-horses foaming, 
And “ Britain—(he shouted )-—-thy day's at the gloaming ; 
Who was'’t cried “ Scotland!” and rush'd on them rarely,— 
Who but the lands wi’ the bannocks of barley? 


3. 
And France, when thy best blood was flowing like water, 
Amid the fierce onset, the chace, and the slaughter ; 
When matrons were wailing, and maidens were weeping, 
And death the rich harvest of heroes was reaping ; 
Who spared thee at Laon, and saved thee at Marli, 
Who but the lads with the bannocks of barley? 


4. 
Merry are they as the bird of the forest, 
Steadfast are they when the trial is sorest ; 
Their pipes playing proudly, their flags flying gaily, 
Success—like the sun—comes and shines on them daily : 
On all who gainsay them the raven feeds rarely ;— 
Here’s to the lads with the bannocks of barley. 


5. 
Deem ye I dare not step prouder and prouder,, 
Wake a martial strain more, and sing louder and louder 
Of Cluny, Clanranald, Glengary, and Airley, 
Lochiel, and the lads who drew claymore for Charlie ! 
They fought as none fought—they rued it as sairly :— 
So here’s to the lads with the bannocks of barley. 





LS 
—— 





ODE TO THE PRINTER’S DEVIL 


Who brought me a proof to be corrected, and who fell asleep while it 
was undergoing correction :—being an Ode founded on fact ! 


Fallen Cherub !—Milion’s Paradise Lost, 


1. 
On! bright and blessed hour ;— 
The Devil's asleep !—I see his little lashes 
Lying in sable o’er his sable cheek : 
Closed are his wicked little window sashes, 
And tranced is Evil’s power! 
The world seems hush'd and dreaming out a-doors ; 
Spirits but speak ; 
And the heart echoes,—while the Devil snores ; 


2. 


Sleep, baby of the damn’d! 
Sleep, where no press of trouble standeth by ! 
Black wanderer amid the wandering, 
How quiet is thine eye! 
Strange are thy very small pernicious dreams,— 
With shades of printers cramm’d, 
And pica, double pica, on the wing ! | 
Or in cold sheets thy sprite perchance is flying 
The world about,— ' 
Dying,—and yet, not like the Devil dying— 
Dele,—the Evil out! | , 
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Ode to the Printer’s Devil. 


3. 
Before sweet sleep drew down 
The blirids upon thy Day and Martin eyes,— 
Thou didst let slip thy slip of mischief on me, 
With weary, weary sighs: 
And then, outworn with demoning o’er town ! 
Oblivion won thee ! 
Best of compositors !—Thou didst compose 
Thy decent little wicked self,—and go 
A Devil-cruiser round the shores of sleep— 
I hear thee fathom many a slumber-deep, 
In the waves of woe: 
Dropping thy lids of lead, 
To sound the dead! 


4. 
Heaven forgive me !—I 
Have wicked schemes about thee, wicked one ; 
And in my scheming, sigh, 
And stagger under a gigantic thought : 
«* What if 1 run my pen into thine eye, 
And put thee out! —. 
Killing the Devil will be a noble deed, 
A deed to snatch perdition from mankind— 
To make the Methodist’s a stingless creed— 
To root out terror from the Brewer’s mind— 
And break the bondage which the Printer presses— 
To change the fate of Lawyers— 
Confirm the Parson’s holy sinecure— 
Make worthless Sin’s approaches— 
To justify the bringing up addresses 
To me, in hackney . 
From operative Sawyers!” 


; 5. 
* To murder thee ”— 
Methinks—“ will never harm my precious head ”"— 
For what can chance me, when the Devil is dead ! 
—But when I look on thy serene repose, 
Hear the small Satan dying through thy nose,— 
My thoughts become less dangerous and more deep : 
1 can but wish thee everlasting sleep ! 
Sleep free from dreams,— 
Of type, and ink, and press, and dabbing ball— 
Sleep free from all 
That would make shadowy devilish slumber darker, 
Sleep free from Mr. Baldwin’s Mr. Parker ! 


6, 
Oh! Fare thee well! 
Farewell—black bit of breathing sin ! — Farewell 
Bo Memes: rary S Printer’s hell ! 
oung Thing of darkness, seeming 
A small poor type of wickedness, set up! 
Of sia thes aking world !—-So dreamin 
misery w wor. g 
Perchance may now undemonize thy fate 
And bear thee, Black-hoy, to a whiter state ! 
Yet mortal evil is, than thine, more high:— _ 
Thou art upright in sleep ;—men sleep,—and Lie / 
And from thy lids to me a moral peeps, _. 
For I correct my errors,—while the Devil / 
ep Wanrp, Jun. 































































TWO MASTERS FOR ONE DOG. 





FROM THE GERMAN. 





(Concluded from the last Number.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 
In which Good Luck and Bad Luck are distributed in equal proportions. 


The good luck seemed to have an- 
ticipated Mr. Schnackenberger’s 
nearest wishes. For on reaching the 
Double-barreled Gun, whither he 
arrived without further disturbance 
than that of the general gazing to 
which he was exposed by the frag- 
ment of a coat which survived from 
the late engagement, a billet was put 
into his hands of the following tenour: 
“Come and explain this evening, if 
you can explain, your astonishing 
neglect of thismorning’s appointment. 
I shall be at the theatre; and shall 
dio what I can to dismiss my attend- 
ants.” 

But bad luck came also—in the per- 
son of alawyer. The lawyer stated 
that he called on the part of the Jand- 
lady of the Golden Sow, to put the 
question for the last time in civil 
terms, ‘* whether Mr. Schnackenber- 
ger were prepared to fulfil those just 
expectations which he had raised in 
her heart; or whether she must be 
compelled to pursue her claims by 
due course of law.” 

Mr. Schnackenberger. was begin« 
ning to launch out with great fury 
upon the shameless and barefaced 
impudence of such expectations: 
but the attorney interrupted him ; 
and observed with provoking cool- 
ness, “ that there was no occasion 
for any warmth—no occasion in the 
world; thatcertainly Mrs. Sweetbread 
could not have framed these expec- 
tations wholly out of the air: someé- 
thing (and he grinned sarcastically), 
something, it must be suppdsed, had 
passed : now, for instance, this wed- 
ae of the late Mr. Sweetbread 
---she would hardly, I think, have: 
resigned this to your wusé, Me. 
Schnackenberger, unléss somé én- 
gagements had precéded either in the 


shape of words or of actions. How-- 


ever, said he, this is no part of my bu- 
siness: what reniaizis for me to do on 


this occasion is to present her ac- 
count; and let me add, that I am 
instructed to say that, if you come to 
a proper understanding with her on 
the first point, no further notice wilil 
be taken of this last part of my 
client’s demand. 

The unfortunate Mr. Schnacken- 
berger considered the case most rue- 
fully and in awful perturbation. 
He perspired exceedingly. How- 
ever, at length---“ Come, I don’t 
care,” said he, “ I know what I'll 
do:” and then sitting down, he drew 
up a paper, which he presented to 

. Attorney ; at the same time, ex- 
plaining to him that, rather than be 
exposed in a court of justice as a 
supposed lover of Mrs. Sweetbread’s, 
he was content to pay the monstrous 
charges of her bill without applying 
toa istrate for his revision: but 
upon this condition only, that Mrs. 
Sweetbread should for herself, heirs, 
and assigns, execute a general re- 
lease with regard to Mr. Jeremiah 
Schnackenberyer’s body, according to 
the form here drawn up by himself, 
and should engage on no pretence 
whatever to set up any claim to him 
in times to come. 

The attorney took his leave for the 

urpose of laying this release before 
Ris client: but the landlord of the 
Double-barreled. Gun, to whom in 
confideice Mr. Jeremiah disclosed 
his perilous situation, shook his head, 
ahd said, that if the other party 
signed the release on the conditions 
offered, it would be fortunate: as in 
that case, Mr. berger would 
come off on tmnuch easier terms than 
twenty-three ne gentlemen had 
done, who had turned into the 
Golden.Sow on different occasions, 
but net one of whom had ever got 
clear of th€ Golden Sow without an 
expensive contest at law. “ God 
bless my soul!” said Mr. Schnacken- 
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, who iow “ furnked”* enor 
mously; ‘“* if that’s the case, she 
might well have so much spare room 
to offer me: 23 gentlemen! God 
bless my soul! 

At this instant, a servant brought 
back the shoes and clothes of Mr. 
Schnackenberger’s own manufacture, 
which had been pulled off and left at 
the hotel of the princess. The student 
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gave up the pumps and the borrowed 
cont to the astonished servant, with 
an assurance that he would wait on 
her highness and make his personal 
excuses to her, on account of “a little 
accident ” which had that morni 
befallen the coat. He then dispatched 
his own coat to a quarter where some- 
thing or other might be done to fit it 
for this sublunary world. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
In what way Mr. Jeremiah supplics the want of his Coat. 


The play-hour was arrived; and 
yet no coat was forthcoming from 
the tailor‘ on the contrary, the tailor 
himself was gone to the play. The 
landlord of the Double-barreled Gun, 
who would readily have lent one, 
was off upon a rural excursion, and 
not expected at home before the next 
morning ; and the waiter, whose as- 
sistance would not have been dis- 
damed in such a pressing emergency, 
was of so spare and meagre a habit, 
that, in spite of furious exertions on 
the part of Mr. Schnackenberger, 
John's coat would not let itself be 
entered upon by this new tenant. In 
this exigeney, John bethought him 
of an old clothesman in the neigh- 
bourhood. There he made inquiries. 
But he, alas! was out on his sums 
mer rounds with his whole magazine 
of clothes ; no one article being left 
with his wife, except a great box- 
coat, such as is technically called a 
‘“* dreadnought,” for which it was 
presumed that no demand could pos- 
sibly arise at this season of the year. 


On this report being made, to the 
oon astonishment of the waiter, 

ir. Jeremiah said, “‘ Well, then, let 
us have the dreadnought. If the 
Fates ordain that I should go to the 
play in the dog-days appareled in a 
dreadnought, let not me vainly 
think of resisting their decrees.” 

«* But,” said the waiter, nee 
ging his shoulders, “ the people 





“The what?” said Mr. Schnack- 
enberger: “ the people—was it you 
said; the pak Pray how many 
people do you reckon to aman? No, 
Sir, do as I bid you; just bring me 
the dreadnought and a round hat.” 

The waiter obeyed: and, although 
the dreadnought was by one good ell 
too short, yet Mr. Jeremiah exulted 
in his strange apparel, because he 
flattered himself that in such a dis- 
guise he could preserve a strict in- 
cognito; with a view to which he 
also left Juno behind, recommending 
her to the vigilant attentions of the 


waiter. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Which contains a Play within a Play. 


All the world was astonished, 
when from the door of the Double- 
barreled Gun a man stepped forth on 
the hottest day in August, arrayed 
as for a Siberian winter in a dread- 
nought, guarded with furs, and a ha 

down, so as almost to cover 

is face. The train of curious per 
= who attended his motions natu- 
rally grew larger at every ° 

Whosoever had hitherto doubted 
whether this man were mad—doubt- 
ed no r when he was seen to 
enter the theatre; where in the 
lightest summer-clothing the heat 
was scarcely supportable. 


Within the theatre, the attention 
of all people was directed so undi- 
videdly upon himself, that even Mr. 
Schnackenberger began to opine that 
he had undertaken something extra- 
eee so much the more, thought 
he, will it be prudent to hide my 
face, that I may oe co qraene, 
mise my dignity presence 
her Hi eae ¥ this concealment 
of his raised the strongest sus- 
picions against him. Throughout 
the whole house—pit—boxes—and 
galleries—there was but one subject 
of conversation ; viz. the man in 


dreadnought ; and, whilst in all 





* If any reader should happen not to be 
fine old and classical at Eton, &c. 
this moment is Expavesco. ~ 


with this word, which, however, is 
nearest syuonyme which I remember at 
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other parts the house was crowded 
to excess, upon his bench no soul 
would sit: and he created as much 
superfluity of room as he had found 
at the Golden Sow. At le the 
manager waited upon him, and re- 

uested that he would either retire 
from the theatre, or that he would 
explain what could have induced him 
to make his appearance in a costume 
which had spread alarm and anxiet 
through the public.mind ; and whic 
was likely to do a serious injury to 
the receipts of the night. 

At this moment several children 
began to cry—taking him for black* 
Robert. The consequence was, that, 
as they could not be pacified, the 
first scene was mere dumb show to 
the audience ; and some giddy youn 
people set up a loud “ off, off, 
Dreadnought!” which cry was in- 
stantly seconded by the public. “Ne- 
vertheless, as the Princess at that 
instant entered her box, Mr. Schnack- 
enberger, however hard pressed, 
thought it became him to maintain 
his post to the last extremity. This 
extremity forthwith appeared in the 
shape of three armed soldiers, who, 
on behalf of the police, took him into 
custody. Possibly Mr. Jeremiah 
might have shown himself less tract- 
able to the requests of these super- 
annuated antiquities—but for two 
considerations ; first, that an oppor- 
tunity might thus offer of exchanging 
his dreadnought for a less impres- 
sive costume ; and, secondly, that in 


case of his declining to accompany 
‘them, he-saw signs abroad that a ge- 
nerous and enlightened public did 
very probably purpose ‘to kick him 
out; a conjecture which was con- 
siderably strengthened by the uni- 
versal applause which attended ‘his 
exit at quick time. 

Mr. Schnackenberger was escorted 
by an immense retinue of old street- 
padders and youthful mudlarks to 
the city goal. His own view of the 
case was, that the public had been 
guilty of a row, and ought to be ar- 
rested. But the old Mayor, who was 
half-deaf, comprehended not a sylla- 
ble of what he said: all his remon- 
strances about “ pressing business” 
went for nothing: and, when he 
made a show of escaping upon seeing 
the gloomy hole into which he was 
now handed, his worship threatened 
him with drawing out the city guard. 

From one of this respectable body, 
who brought him straw to lie upon, 
and the wretched prison allowance 
of food, he learned that his exami- 
nation could not take place that day 
nor even the next; for the next was 
a holiday, on which Mr. Mayor never 
did any business. On receiving this 
dolorous information, Mr. Schnacken- 
berger’s first impulse was to knock 
down his informant and run away: 
but a moment’s consideration satis- 
fied him—that, though he might by 
this means escape from his cell, he 
could have no chance of forcing the 
prison gates. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
In what way Mr. Jeremiah escapes; and what he finds in the street. 


A most beautiful moonlight began 
at this juncture to throw its beams 
in the prison, when Mr. Schnacken- 
berger, starting up from his sleepless 
couch, for pure rage, seized upon the 
iron bars of. his window, shook 
them with a fervent prayer, that im- 
stead of bars it had pleased God to 
om Mr. Mayor within his grasp. To 
iis infinite astonishment, the bars 
were more obedient to his wrath than 
could have been expected. One 


shake more, and like a row of ca- 


rious teeth were all in Mr. 
Schnackenberger s hand. 

It may be ees that Mr. 
Schnackenberger lost'»no ‘time in 
using his good fortune ; indeed, a 


very slight” junrp . woald © Suffice 


to place ‘him at “liberty: | Accord- 


dreadnought out of the *window— 
leaped upon it—and stood without 
injury on the outside of the prison. 

« Who goes there?” cried the a- 





_* In the original Knecht Rupert. The allusion is to an old Christmas usage of North 


Germany : a comes in 
with presents for all the young 
but hens, 


vol. 2, p. 322. 





ise, in the character of an ambassador from heaven, 
who are reported to him as good and obedient : 
who are naughty, he threatens and admonishes. See Coleridge’s Fricnd, 
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larmed sentinel, coyly approaching 
the spot from which the noise is- 
sued. 
“« Nobody,” said the fugitive: and 
by way of answer to the challenge— 
« Speak, or I must fire”—which tre- 
mulously issued from the lips of the 
city hero, Mr. Schnackenberger, ga- 
thering up his dreadnought to his 
breast, said in a hollow voice, 
“ Fellow, thou art a dead man.” 

Straitway the armed man fell upon 
his knees before him, and cried out-- 
“ah! gracious Sir! have mercy 
upon me. I ama poor wig-maker ; 
and a bad trade it is; and I peti- 
tioned his worship, and have done 
for this many a year, to be taken 
into the city guard ; and yesterday I 
passed ”--- 

** Passed what ?” 

« Passed my examination, your 
honour :—his worship put me through 
the manual exercise: and I was ’tri- 
culated into the corps. It would be 
asad thing, your honour, to lose my 
life the very next day after I was 
‘triculated.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Jeremiah, who 
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with much ado forbore laughing im- 
moderately, “« For this once I shall 
spare your life: but then remember 
—not a word, no sound or syllable.” 

** Not one, your honour, I vow to 
heaven.” 

“* And down upon the spot deliver 
me your coat, side arms, and hat.” 

But the martial wig-maker pro- 
tested that, being ahouky ill of a cold, 
he should, without all doubt, perish if 
he were to keep guard in his shirt- 
sleeves. 

« Well, in that case, this dread- 
nought will be a capital article: 
allow me to prescribe it—it’s an ex- 
cellent sudorific.” 

Necessity has no law: and so, to 
save his life, the city hero, after some 
little struggle, submitted to this un- 
usual exchange. 

“« Very good!” said Mr. Schnacken- 
berger, as the warrior in the dread- 
nought, after mounting his round hat, 
again shouldered his musket :— 
« Now, good night; ” and so saying, 
he hastened off to the residence of 
the Mayor. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Mr. Jeremiah’s Night Interview with the Mayor upon State Affairs. 


“Saints in heaven! is this the 
messenger of the last day ?” Scream- 
ed out a female voice, as the door- 
bell rang out a furious alarum—peal 
upon peal --- under that able per- 
former, Mr. Jeremiah Schnacken- 

She hastened to open the 
door ; but, when she beheld a soldier 
in the state uniform, she assured him 
it was all over with him; for his 
worship was gone to bed ; and, when 
that was the case, he never allowed 
of any disturbance without making 
an example. 

- © Aye, but I come upon state- 
business.” , 

_* No matter,” said the old woman, 

“it’s all one: when his worship 

, business must sleep: that's 
the law, I'll assure you, and has been 
any time since I can think on. He 
always commits, at the least.” 

“ Very likely; but I must speak 
to him.” 

“ Well, then, take the conse- 
quences on yourself,” said she: 
“ recollect, you're a state soldier ; 
you'll be brought to a court-martial ; 
you'll be shot. - 
*« Ah! well: that’s my concern. 


“ Mighty well,” said the old wo- 
man: “ one may as well speak to the 
wind. However, J'll get out the 
way: Z'll not come near the hurri- 
cane. And don’t you say, I didn’t 
warn you.” 

So saying, she let him up to her 
master’s bed-room door, and then 
trotted off as fast and as far as she 
could. 

At this moment Mr. Mayor, al- 
ready wakened and discomposed by 
the violent tintinnabulation, rushed 
out: “ What!” said he, “ am I 
awake? Is it a guardsman that has 
this audacity?” 

« No guardsman, Mr. Mayor,” 
said our hero; in whose face his wor~ 
ship was vainly poring with the 
lamp to spell out the features of some 
one amongst the twelve members of 
the state-guard; “ no guardsman, 
but a gentleman that was appre- 
hended last night at the theatre. 

« Ah!” said the Mayor caer p= d 
in every limb, “ a prisoner, and es~ 
cubed And perhaps has murdered 
the guard ?---What would you have 
of me---me, a poor, helpless, unfor- 
tunate man?” 
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And, at every word he spoke, he 
continued to step back towards a 
bell that lay upon the table. 


“* Basta,’ said Mr. Schnacken-. 


berger, taking the bell out of his 
hands. ‘“ Mr. Mayor, I’m just the 
man in the dreadnought. And I’ve 
a question to ask you, Mr. Mayor; 
and I thought it was rather long to 
wait until morning ; so I took the 
liberty of coming for an answer to- 
night ; and I’d think myself particu- 
larly obliged to you for it now:--« 
Upon what authority do you conceive 
yourself entitled to commit me, an 
innocent man, and without a hearing, 
to an abominable hole of a dungeon ? 
I have not murdered the guard, Mr. 
Mayor: but I troubled him for his 
regimental coat, that I might gain 
admittance to your worship: and I 
left him the dreadnought in ex- 
change. 

‘‘ The dreadnought?” said the 
Mayor. “Aye: now this very 
dreadnought it was, Sir, that com- 
pelled me (making a low bow) to 
issue my warrant for your apprehen- 
sion.” And it then came out, that 
in a list of stolen goods recently 
lodged with the magistrates a dread- 
nought was particularly noticed: and 
Mr. Mayor having seen a man enter 
the theatre in an article answering 
to the description, and easily identi- 


fied by a black cross embroidered 
upon the back, was obliged by his 
duty to have him arrested; more 
especially as the wearer had increas- 
ed the suspicion against himself by 
concealing his face. 

This explanation naturally recon- 
ciled Mr. kenberger to the ar. 
rest: and as to the filthy dungeon, that 
admitted of a still simpler apology, 
as it seemed that the town afforded no 
better. 

“ Why then, Mr. Mayor,—as 
things stand, it seems to me that in 
the point of honour I ought to be sa- 
tisfied: and in thatcase I still consider 
myself your prisoner, and shall take 
up my quarters for this night in your 
respectable mansion.” 

« But no!” thought Mr. Mayor: 

“ better let a rogue escape, than keep 
a man within my doors that may 
commit a murder on my body.” So 
he assured Mr. Schnackenberger— 
that he had accounted in the most 
satisfactory manner for being found 
in possession of the dreadnought ; 
took down the name of the old 
clothesman from whom it was hired ; 
and lighting down his now discharg- 
ed prisoner, he declared, with a rue- 
ful attempt at smiling, that it gave 
him the liveliest gratification on so 
disagreeable an occasion to have made’ 
so very agreeable an acquaintance. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Misery acquaints Mr. Schnackenberger with strange bed-fellows. 


When Mr. Schnackenberger re- 
turned home from his persecutions, 
he found the door of the Double- 
barreled Gun standing wide open: 
and, as he had observed a light in his 
own room, he walked right up stairs’ 
without disturbing the sleeping wait- 
er. But to his great astonishment, 
two gigantic fellows were posted out- 
side the door; who, upon his affirm- 
ing that he must be allowed te enter 
his own room, seemed in some foreign: 
and unintelligible language to sup- 

rt the negative of that proposition. 

ithout further scruple or regard to 
their menacing gestures, he pressed: 
forwards to the chamber door ; but 
immediately after felt himself laid 
hold of by the two fellows—one at 
a legs, = other at his head— 

» Spite of his most indignant 
tests, carried down eins eatthe 
ard. There he was tumbled into a 
ittle depét for certain foursfooted : 


* 


animals—with whose golden repre- 
sentative he had so recently formed 
an acquaintance no less intimate ;— 
and, the height of the building not 
allowing of ‘his standing upright, he 
was disposed to look back with sor- 
row to the paradise lost of his sta- 
tion upon the back of the quiet ani- 
mal whom he had ridden on the’ pre- 
ceding day. Even the dungeon ap- 
an elysium in comparison 
with his present lodgings, where be’ 
felt the truth of the proverb brought 
home to-him—that it is better'to be 
alone than in bad company. — 

Unfortunately, the door being fast-. 
ened on the outside, there remained 
nothing else for him to do than to: 
draw to the wage a vehe- 
g- But the swine 

disturbed by this unusual outcry, 


among 
ii nabs ofthe tye Me 
Schnackenberger’s single voice, suf- 
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focated by rage, was averpowered by 
the swinish accompaniment. Some 
little attention was, however, drawn 
to the noise amongst those who slept 
near to the yard: but on the waiter’s 
assuring them that it was “only a 
great pig who would soon be quiet,” 
that the key could not be found, 
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and no lock-smith was in the way 
at that time of night ;. the remon- 
strants were obliged to betake them- 
selves to the same remedy of patience 
which by this time seemed to Mr. 
Jeremiah also the sole remedy left to 
himself. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Whose end reconciles our Hero with its beginning. 


Mr. Schnackenberger’s howling 
had (as the waiter predicted) gra- 
dually died away, and he was grimly 
maint on his own miseries, to 
which he had now lost all hope of 
seeing an end before day-light, when 
the sudden rattling of a key at the 
yard door awakened flattering hopes 
in his breast. It proved to be the 
waiter, who came to make a gaol 
delivery—and on letting him out 
said, “ I am commissioned by the 
gentlemen. to secure your silence ;” 
at the same time putting into his 
hand a piece of gold. 

“ The d——l take your gold!” 
said Mr. Schnackenberger: “ is this 
the practice at your house—first to 
abuse your guests, and then have the 
audacity to offer them money ?” 

“ Lord protect us!” said the 
waiter, now examining his face, “ is 
it you? but who would ever have 
looked for you in such a dress as 
this? The gentlemen took you for 
one of the police. Lord! to think 
what a trouble you'll have had!” 

And it now came out, that a party 
of foreigners had pitched upon Mr. 
Jeremiah’ $ room as a convenient one 
for playing at hazard and some other 
forbidden games ; and to prevent all 
disturbance from the police, had 


posted their servants, who spoke not 
a word of German, as sentinels at the 
door. 

** But how came you to let my 
room for such a purpose?” 

«* Because we never expected to 
see you to-night ; we had heard that 
the gentleman in the dreadnought 
had been taken up at the theatre, 
and committed. But the gentlemen 
are all gone now; and the room’s 
quite at your service.” 

Mr. Schnackenberger, however, 
who had lost the first part of the 
night’s sleep from suffering, was des 
tined to lose the second from plea- 
sure: for the waiter now put into his 
hands the following billet: «Nodoubt 
you must have waited for me to no 
purpose in the passages of the thea- 
tre: but alas! our firmest resolu- 
tions we have it not always in our 
power to execute ; and on this occa- 
sion, I found it quite impossible con- 
sistently with decorum to separate 
myself from my attendants. Will 
you therefore attend the hunt to- 
morrow morning? there I hope a 
better opportunity will offer.” 

It ad to his happiness on this 
occasion that the Princess had mani- 
festly not detected him as the man in 
the dreadnought. 


CHAPTER XX- 
In which Mr. Schnackenberger acts upon the ambitious feelings of a man in ofice for 
an amiable purpose. 
Next morning, when the Provost- 
mel ape ne neh 
tments o w er; 
i a -natured, student 


ance of valour in his new employ~ 


ment. 

Mr. Schnackenberger entreated the 
Mayor to be lenient: courage, he said, 
wasnotevery man’s business: asa wig- 
maker, the pri could have had 
little practice in that virtue: the best 
of wigs were often made by cowards: 
ad even as a soldier,’ said he, 
«“ it’s odds if there should be such 
another alarm for the next hundred 
years.” But all in vain: his judge 
was too much incensed: “Such a 
scandalous dereliction of duty !” said 
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he ; “ No, no: I must make an ex- 
ample of him.” 

Hereupon, Mr. Jeremiah observed, 
that wig-makers were not the only 
people who sometimes failed in the 
point of courage: ‘‘ Nay,” said he, 
«J have known even mayors who 
by no means shone in that depart- 
ment of duty: and in particular, I 
am acquainted with some who would 
look exceedingly blue, aye d———lish 
blue indeed, if a student whom I 
have the honour to know should take 
it into his head to. bring before the 
public a little incident in which they 
figured, embellished with wood-cuts, 
representing a retreat by forced 
marches towards a bell in the back- 
ground.” 


Mr. Mayor ch colour ; and 
pausing a little to think, at length he 
said—*“ Sir, you are in the right ; 
every man has his weak moments. 
But it would be unhandsome to ex- 
"ae them to the scoffs of the pub- 
tc.” 

“* Why, yes, upon certain condi- 
tions.” 

« Which conditions I comply 
with,” said his worship; and forth- 
with he commuted the punishment 
for a reprimand and a short confine- 
ment. 

On these terms Mr. Schnacken- 
berger assured him of his entire si- 
lence with respect to all that had 
passed. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
In which the Hopes of two Lovers are wrecked at once. 


“ Beg your pardon, Sir, are you 
Mr. Schnackenberger ?” said a young 
man to our hero, as he was riding 
out of the city gate. 

« Yes, Sir, I’m the man; what 
would you have with me?” and, at 
the same time looking earnestly at 
him, he remembered his face amongst 
the footmen on the birth-night. 

** At the Forester’s house —about 
eleven o'clock,” whispered the man 
mysteriously. 

“« Very good,” said Mr. Schnacken- 
berger, nodding significantly ; and 
forthwith, upon the wings of raptu- 
rous anticipation, he flew to the place 
of rendezvous. 

On riding into the Forester’s court- 
yard, among several other open car- 
riages, he observed one lined with 
celestial blue, which, with a stran 
grossuess of taste, exhibited upon the 
cushions a medley of hams, sausages, 
&c. On entering the house, he was 
at no loss to discover the owner of 
the carriage ; for in a window-seat 
of the bar sate the landlady of the 
Golden Sow, no longer in widow's 
weeds, but arrayed in colours brighter 
than a bed of tulips. ; 

Mr. Schnackenberger was con- 
grathlating himself on his’ quarrel 
with her, which he flattered himself 
must preclude ali amicable inter- 
nee when she saw him, and to 

is horror approached with a smiling 
countenfince. Some overtures °to- 
wards reconciliation he saw were in 
the wind: but, as these could not 
be listened to extept on one condi. 


tion, he determined to meet her with 
a test question: accordingly, as she 
drew near, simpering and languish- 
ing, 
we Have you executed?” said he 
abruptly, “ Have you executed ?” 
as Have I what?” said Mrs. Sweet- 
bread. 

«Executed? Have you execut- 
ed the release?” 

“Oh! you bad man! But come 
now: I know-——” 

At this moment, however, up 
came some acquaintances of Mrs. 
Sweetbread’s, who had ridden out to 
see the hunt ; and, whilst her atten- 
tion was for one moment drawn off 
to them, Mr. Schnackenberger slipped 
unobserved, into a parlour: it was 
now half- ten by the Foresters 
clock ; and he resolved to wait here 
until the time fixed by the Princess. 
Whilst sitting in this situation, be 
per enone ges br, epar 
only by a slight partition his own 
name often repeated: the voice was 
that of Mr. Von Pilsen ; loud laugh- 
ter followed every sentence ; and’on 
attending more closely, Mr. Schnack- 
enberger perceived that he was just 
terminating an account of his own 
adventures at the Golden Sow, and 
of his consequent embroilment with 
the amorous landlady. All this, 
sath our student wee ace 

e with ' f: 7 ’ - 
Nis ranky im ehewermost ogre: 
his -vanit 2 ; 
A few works sufficed to unfold to 
him that Mr. Von Pilsen, in concert 
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with the waiter of the Double-barrel- 
ed Gun and that young female at- 
tendant of the Princess, whose kitten 
had been persecuted by Juno, had 
framed the whole plot, and had writ- 
ten the letters which Mr. Schnacken- 
berger had ascribed to her Highness. 
He had scarce patience to hear 
aut the remainder. In some way or 
other, Von Pilsen had so far mistaken 
our hero, as to pronounce him 
“ chicken-hearted:” and upon this 
ground, he invited his whole au- 
dience to an evening party at the 
publie rooms of the Double-barreled 
Gun—where he promised to play off 
Mr. Schnackenberger as a glorious 
exhibition for this night only. 
Furious with wrath, and moreover 
anxious to escape before Von Pilsen 
and his party should see him, and 
know that this last forgery no less 
than the others had succeeded in 


duping him into a punctual ob. 


servance of the appointment, Mr. 
Schnackenberger rushed out of the 
room, seized his horse’s bridle—and 
was just on the point of mounting, 
when up came his female tormentor, 
Mrs. Sweetbread. 

“ Come, come, now,” said she, 
smiling in her most amiable manner ; 
** we were both under a mistake 
yesterday morning: and both of us 
were too hasty. The booby of a lad 
took you to the Gun, when you 
wanted nothing but the Sow: you 
were a little ‘fresh,’ and didn’t 
know it; and I thought you did it 
Fe wanes But I know better now. 

here I am to fetch you back to 
the Sow : so come along: and we'll 
forget and forgive on both sides.” 
. $o. saying, she would have taken 
m most lovingly: but Mr. 
enberger stoutly refused. 
nothing to do with her but 
) y his bill; he wanted | nothing 
of her but his back-sword, which he 
had left atthe Sow ; and he made a 
motion towards his stirrup. But 
Mrs. Sweetbread laid her hand upon 
his arm, and asked him tenderly—if 


her person were then so utterly dis- 
dag to him that, upon thus meet- 
in by his own appoint- 







ment, he had at once forgotten all his 
_ propesals? _ 


_€ Proposals! what ?* 
Ors ‘pivemtal “stole 


shrieked persecu tudent ; 
‘ager aims ! what on 
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“Oh you base, low-lived villain! 
don’t you gofortodeny it, now: didn’t 
be offer to be reconciled ? didn’t you 

id me to come here, that we might 
settle all quietly in the forest? Aye, 
and we will settle it: and nothing 
shall ever part us more ; nothing in 
the world; for what God has 
joined——— 

* Drunken old witch!” inter- 
rupted Mr. Jeremiah, now sufficient- 
ly admonished by the brandy fumes 
which assailed him as to the proxi- 
mate cause of Mrs. Sweetbread’s 
boldness ; ‘ seek lovers elsewhere.” 
And hastily turning round to shake 
her off, he perceived to his horror 
that an immense crowd had by this 
time assembled behind them. In the 
rear, and standing upon the steps of 
the Forester’s house, stood Von Pilsen 
and his party, convulsed with laugh- 
ter; immediately below them was 
the whole body of the hunters, who 
had called here for refreshment — 
upon whose faces struggled a mixed 
expression of merriment and wonder: 
and at the head of the whole com- 
pany stood a party of butchers and 

utchers’ boys returning from the 
hunt, whose fierce looks and ges- 
tures made it evident that they sym- 
Scam with the wrongs of Mrs. 

weetbread, the relict of a man who 
had done honour to their body—and 
were prepared to avenge them in 
any way she might choose. She, 
mean time, whose whole mighty love 
was converted into mighty hatred 
by the opprobrious words and fierce 
repulse of Mr. Schnackenberger, 
ed heaven and earth, and all pre- 
sent, to witness her wrongs ; protest~- 
ed that he had himself appointed the 
meeting at the Forest-house ; and in 
confirmation drew forth a letter. , 

At sight of the letter, a rattling 
peal of laughter from Mr. Von 
Pilseh left no room to doubt, in our 
student’s mind, from whose witty 
manufactory it issued ; and a rattling 

al of wrath from the butchers’ 

oys left no room to doubt in any 
body’s mind what would be its con- 
sequences. The letter was, in fact, 
pretty much what Mrs. Sweetbread 
alleged: it contained a Jarge and 
cas ane tol oink poe 
berger’s ited person ; 
professed ote 1a of passion which 
could brook no delay ; and entreated 
her to grant him an interview for the 
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final arrangement of all preliminaries 
at the Forest-house. 

Whilst this letter was reading, 
Mr. Schnackenberger perceived that 
there was no time to be lost: no 
Juno, unfortunately, was present, no 
“«¢ deus ex machina” to turn the scale 
of battle, which would obviously be 
too unequal, and in any result (con- 
sidering:the quality of the assailants) 
not very glorious. So, watching his 
opportunity, he vaulted into his sad- 
dle, and shot off like an arrow. Up 
went the roar of laughter from Von 
Pilsen and the hunters: up went the 
roar of fury from the butchers and 
their boys: in the twinkling of an 
eye all were giving chase; showers 
of stones sang through the trees; 
threats of vengeance were in his ears; 
butchers’ dogs were at his horse’s 
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heels ; butchers* curses were on the 
wind ; a widow's cries hung upon 
his flight. The hunters joined in 
the pursuit ; a second chase was be- 
fore them; Mr. Pilsen had furnished 
them a second game. Again did 
Mr. Schnackenberger perspire ex- 
ceedingly ; once again did Mr. Schnac- 
kenberger “funk ’ enormously ; yet, 
once again did Mr. Schnackenberger 
shiver at the remembrance of the 
Golden Sow, and groan at the name 
of Sweetbread. He retained, how- 
ever, presence of mind enough to 
work away at his spurs incessantly ; 
nor ever once turned his head until 
he reached the city gates, which he 
entered at the pas de charge, thank- 
ing heaven that he was better mount- 
ed than on his first arrival at B——. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
It never rains but it pours. 


Rapidly as Mr. Schnackenberger 
drove through the gates, he was ar- 
rested by the voice of the warder, 
who cited him to instant attendance 
at the town-hall. Within the me- 
mory of man, this was the first time 
that any business had been trans- 
acted on a holiday ; an extraordinary 
sitting was now being held ; and the 
prisoner under examination was 
Juno. “Oh! heaven and its mer- 
cies! when will my afflictions cease?” 
said the exhausted student ; “ when 
shall I have a respite?” Respite 
there could be none at present ; for 
the case was urgent; and, unless 
Juno could find good bail, she was 
certain of being committed on three 
very serious charges of, 1. trespass; 
2. assault and battery; 3. stealing 
in a dwelling-house. The case was 
briefly this: Juno had opened so de- 
testable an overture of howling on 
her master’s departure for the forest, 
that the people at the Double-barrel- 
ed Gun, out of mere consideration for 
the city of B——, had found it neces- 
sary to set her at liberty ; whereupon, 
as if the devil drove her, forthwith the 
brute had gone off in search of her old 
young enemy the kitten, at the hotel 
of the princess. She beat up the 
kitten’s quarters again; and n 
she drove in the enemy pell-mell into 
her camp in the kitchen. The young 
mistress of the kitten, out of her wits 
at seeing her darling’s danger, had 
set down a pail of milk, in which 





she was washing a Brussels’ veil 
and a quantity of Mechlin lace be- 
longing to the princess—and hurried 
her kitten into a closet. In a mo- 
ment she returned, and found—milk, 
Brussels’ veil, Mechlin lace, vanish- 
ed—evaporated into Juno’s throat, 
‘< abiit—evasit — excessit— erupit! ” 
only the milk-pail, upon some punc- 
tilio of delicacy in Juno, was still 
there; and Juno herself stood by, 
complacently licking her milky lips, 
and expressing a lively satisfaction 
with the texture of Flanders’ manu- 
factures. The princess, vexed at 
these outrages on her establishment, 
sent a message to the town-council, 
desiring that banishment for life 
might be inflicted on a dog of such 
revolutionary principles, whose pre- 
sence (as she understood) had raised 
ageneral consternation throughout 
the city of B——. 

Mr. Mayor, however, had not for- 
gotten the threatened report of a cer- 
tain retreat to a bell, illustrated by 
wood cuts; and, therefore, after 
assuring her highness of his readiness 
to serve her, he added, that mea- 
sures would be adopted to prevent 
similar aggressions—but that un- 
happily, from peculiar circumstances 
connected with this case, no further 
severities could be inflicted. Mean- 
time, while this note was writing, 
Juno had contrived to liberate her- 
self from arrest. 

Scarce had she been absent three 
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minutes, when in rushed to the town- 
council the eternal enemy of the 
mayor—Mr. Deputy Recorder. The 
large goose’s liver, the largest, per- 
haps, that for some centuries had 
been bred and born in B— —, and 
which was destined this very night 
to have solemnized the anniversary 
of Mrs. Deputy Recorder’s birth; 
this liver, and no other, had been 
piratically attacked, boarded, and 
captured, in the very sanctuary of 
the kitchen, “ by that flibustier (said 
he) that buccaneer—that Paul Jones 
ofa Juno.” Dashing the tears from 
his eyes, Mr. Deputy Recorder went 
on to perorate; ‘I ask,” said he, 
** whether such a Kentucky marau- 
der ought not tobe outlawed by all na- 
tions, and put to the ban of civilized 
Europe? If not”—and then Mr. 
Deputy paused for effect, and struck 
the table with his fist—* if not, and 
such principles of jacobinism and 
French philosophy are to be tolerat- 
ed; then, I say, there is an end to 
social order and religion: Sansculot- 
terie, Septemberising, and red night- 
caps, will flourish over once happy 
Europe ; and the last and best of 
kings, and our most shining lights, 
will follow into the same bottomless 
abyss, which has already swallow- 
ed up (and his voice faltered)—my 
liver.” . 

“ Lights and liver!” said Mr. 
Schnackenberger; “ I suppose you 
mean liver and lights ; but, lord! Mr. 
Recorder, what a bilious view you 
take of thecase! Your liver weighs 
.too much in this matter ; and where 
that happens, a man’s judgment is 
sure to be jaundiced.” 

However, the council thought other- 
wise: Mr. Deputy’s speech had pro- 
duced a deep impression ; and, upon 
his motion, they adjudged that, in 
twelve hours, Juno should be con- 
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ducted to the frontiers of the city 
lands, and there solemnly outlawed : 
after which it should be free to all 
citizens of B to pursue her with 
fire and sword ; and even before that 
period, if she were met without a 
responsible guide. Mr. Schnacken- 
berger soial earnestly for an ex- 
tension of the armistice: but then 
arose, for the second time, with Ca- 
tonic severity of aspect, Mr. Deputy 
Recorder; he urged so powerfully 
the necessity of uncompromising 
principle in these dangerous times, 
insisted so cogently on the false hu- 
manity of misplaced lenity, and 
wound up the whole by suca a pa- 
thetic array of the crimes committed 
by Juno—of the sausages she had 
robbed, the rabbits she had strangled, 
the porcelain she had fractured, the 
raspberry-vinegar she had spilt, the 
mutton she had devoted to chops 

“ her own ‘ chops,’ remember,” said 

Ir. Schnackenber er), the Brussels’ 
veil, and the Mechlin lace, which she 
had swallowed, the domestic har- 
mony which she had disturbed, the 
laws of the Jand which she had insult- 
ed and outraged, the peace of mind 
which she had invaded, and, finally,” 
(said he) “as if all this were not 
enough, the liver—the goose’s liver— 
my liver—my unoflending liver— 
(“and lights,” said Mr. Schnacken- 
berger) “ which she has burglarious- 
ly and inhumanly immolated to her 
brutal propensities :” on all this Mr. 
Deputy executed such a bravura, and 
the sins of Juno chased each other 
so rapidly, and assumed so scarlet 
a hue, that the council instantly ne- 
gatived her master’s proposition ; the 
single dissentient voice being that, of 
Mr. Mayor, who, with tears in his 
eyes, conjured Mr. Schnackenberger 
not to confound the innocent with the 


guilty. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
In which Misfortune emptics her last Vial upon the Head of Mr. Schnackenberger. 


Exhausted by the misfortunes of 
the day, towards evening Mr. Jere- 
miah was reposing at his length, and 
smoking in the window-seat of his 
room. Solemn clouds of smoke ex- 
pressed the gloomy vapours which 
rested on his brain. The hours of 
Juno’s life, it seemed to him, were 
numbered ; every soul in B—— was 
her sworn foe—bipeds and quadru-- 
peds, men, women, dogs, cats, chil- 


dren, kittens, deputy-recorders, rab- 
bits, cooks, legs of mutton, to say 
nothing of goose-livers, sausages, 
haunches of venison, and “ quilts.” 
—If he were to take country-lodg- 
ings for her, and to send her out of 
B—, what awaited her there? 
Whither could she go, but some 
butcher — some butter-woman—some 
rough-rider or other had a private 
account to settle with her?“ Un-. 
2X2 
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happy creature! ” ejaculated the stu- 
dent, ‘* torment of my life!” 

At this moment Mr. Schnacken- 
berger’s anxious ruminations were 
further enforced by the appearance of 
the town-crier under his window: 
inert as the town-council were in 
riving effect to their own resolutions, 
on this occasion it was clear that 
they viewed the matter as no joke ; 
and were bent on rigorously follow- 
ing up their sentence. For the crier 
proclaimed the decree by beat of 
drum ; explained the provisos of the 
twelve hours’ truce, and enjoined all 
good citizens, and worthy patriots, 
at the expiration of that period, to put 
the public enemy to the sword, where- 
ever she should be found, and even 
to rise en masse, if that should be ne- 
cessary, for the extermination of the 
national robber—as they valued their 
own private welfare, or the honour 
and dignity of the state. 

« English fiend!” said Mr. 
Schnackenberger, “ will nothing re- 
claim thee? Now that I am rid of 
my German plague,, must I be 
martyred by my English plague? ” 
For be it mentioned that, on our 
hero’s return from the council, he 
had received some little comfort in 
his afflictions from hearing that Mrs. 
Sweetbread had, upon her return to 
B , testified her satisfaction with 
the zealous leader of the butchers’ 
boys, by forthwith bestowingupon him 
her widowed hand and heart, toge- 
ther with the Sow and its appurte- 
nances. “ English fiend!” resumed 
Mr. Schnackenberger, “ most edaci- 
ous and audacious of quadrupeds! can 
nothing be done for thee? Is it im- 
possible to save thy life?” And 
again he,stopped to ruminate. For 
her metaphysics it was hopeless to cure; 
but could nothing be done for her phy- 
sics? At the university of X 
she had lived two years next door 
neighbour to the Professor of Moral 
Philoso hy, and had besides attended 
many of his lectures without any sort 
of benefit to her morals, which still 
continued of the very worst descrip- 








tion. ‘ But could no course of me- 
dical treatment,” thought her master, 
“correct her inextinguishable vora- 
city? Could not her pulse be lower- 
ed? Might not her appetite, or her 
courage, be tamed? Would a course 
of tonics be of service to her? Sup- 
pose I were to take her to England 
to try the effect of her native air ; 
would any of the great English sur- 
geons or physicians be able to pre- 
scribe for her effectually? Would 
opium cure her? Yet there was a 
case of bulimy at Thoulouse, where 
the French surgeons caught the pa- 
tient and saturated him with opium ; 
but it was of no use; for he ate* as 
many children after it as before. 
Would Mr. Abernethy, with his blue 
pill and his Rufus pill, be of any ser- 
vice to her? Or the acid bath—or 
the sulphate of zinc—or the white 
oxyd of bismuth P—or soda water ? 
For, perhaps, her liver may be affected. 
But, lord! what talk I of her liver ? 
Her liver’s as sound as mine. It’s 
her disposition that’s in fault; it’s 
her moral principles that are relaxed ; 
and something must be done to brace 
them. Let me consider.” 

At this moment a cry of “ murder, 
murder!” drew the student’s eyes to 
the street below him ; and there, to 
afflict his heart, stood his graceless 
Juno, having just upset the servant 
of a cook’s shop, in the xin act of 
rifling her basket ; the sound of the 
drum was yet ringing through the 
street; the crowd collected to hear 
it had not yet withdrawn from the 
spot; and in this way was Juno 
expressing her reverence for the 
proclamation of the town-council of 
B 





« Fiend of perdition!” said Mr. 
Schnackenberger, flinging his darling 

ipe at her head, in the anguish of 
his wrath, and hastening down to 
seize her. On arriving below, how- 
ever, there lay his beautiful sea-foam 

ipe in fragments upon the stones ; 
but Juno had vanished—to reappear 
no more in B——. 





* This man, whose case I have read in some French Medical Memoirs, was a des- 
fellow: he cared no more for an ounce of opium, than for a stone of beef, or 


a bushel of 


: all three would not have made him a breakfast. As to chil- 


dren, he denied in the most tranquil manner that he ate them. ‘ ’Pon my honour,” 
he sometimes said, “* between ourselves, I never do eat children.”” However, it was 


erally agreed, that he was pedophagous, or infantivorous. Some said that he first 
rowned them; whence I sometimes call him the pedobap 


tist. Certain it is, that 


wherever he appeared, a sudden scarcity of children prevailed.-_NVote of the Translator. 
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| CHAPTER XXIV. 
And set you down that in Aleppo once—Othello. 


The first thing Mr. Schnacken- 
berger did was to draw his purse- 
strings, and indemnify the cook- 
maid. The next thing Mr. Schnack- 
enberger did was to go into the pub- 
lic-room of the Gun, call for a com- 
mon pipe, and seat himself growling 
in a corner.—Of all possible privi- 
leges conferred by the laws, the very 
least desirable is that of being cre- 
ated game: Juno was now invested 
with that “ painful pre-eminence ;” 
she was solemnly proclaimed game > 
and all qualified persons, i. e. every 
man, woman, and child, were legally 
authorised to sink—burn—or destroy 
her. “ Now then,” said Mr. Schnack- 
enberger to himself, “ if such an 
event should happen—if any kind 
soul should blow out the frail light 
of Juno’s life, in what way am I to 
answer the matter to her purchaser, 
Mr. Fabian Sebastian?” Such were 
the thoughts which fumed away 
from the anxious mind of Mr. 
Schnackenberger in surging volumes 
ef smoke. 

Together with the usual evening 
visitors of the public-rooms at the 
Gun, were present also Mr. Von 
Pilsen, and his party. Inflamed with 
wine and insolence, Mr. Von Pilsen 
began by advancing the following 
proposition: That in this sublunary 
world there are marvellous fools. 
“‘ Upon this hint” he spake: and 
** improving” his text into a large 
commentary, he passed in review va- 
rious sketches from the life of Mr. 
Schnackenberger in B——, not for- 
getting the hunting scene ; and every 
where threw in such rich embellish- 
ments and artist-like touches, that 
at last the room rang with laughter. 

Mr. Jeremiah alone sat moodily in 
his corner, and moved no muscle of 
his face; so that even those, who 
were previously unacquainted with 
the circumstances, easily divined at 
whose expense Mr. Von Pilsen’s witty 
performance proceeded. 

At length Von Pilsen rose and 
said, ‘Gentlemen, you think, per- 
haps, that I am this day in the best 
of all possible humours. Quite the 
contrary, I assure yow: pure fiction 


—mere counterfeit mirth—put on to 
disguise my private vexation; for 
vexed I am, and will be, that I can 
find nobody on whom to exercise my 
right arm. Ah! what a heavenly 


fate were mine, if any man would 
take it into his head to affront me; 
or if any other man would take it 
into his head to think that I had 
affronted him, and would come 
hither to demand satisfaction!” So 
saying, he planted himself in a chair 
in the very middle of the saloan ; 
and ever and anon leered at Mr. 
Schnackenberger in so singular a 
manner, that no one could fail to see 
at whom his shafts were pointed. 

Still it seemed as if our hero had 
neither ears nor eyes. For he con- 
tinued doggedly to work away at his 
** cloud-compelling ” pipe (vegednye- 
pera XyvaxevBepyep), without ever 
looking at his challenger. 

When at length he rose, every 
body supposed that probably he had 
had badgering enough by this time, 
and meant to decamp quietly. All 
present were making wry faces, in 
order to check their bursting laugh- 
ter, until Mr. Schnackenberger were 
elear of the room; that done, each 
prepared to give free vent to his 
mirth and high compliments to Mr. 
Von Pilsen, upon the fine style in 
which he had “ done execution upon 
Cawdor.” Decamping, however, en- 
tered net into Mr. Schnackenberger’s 
military plans; he rather meant to 
encamp- over against Von Pilsen’s 

osition: calmly, therefore, with a 
fiscrell motion, and gradu militari, 
did he advance towards his witty an- 
tagonist. The latter looked some- 
what paler than usual: but, as this 
was no time: for retreating, and he 
saw the necessity of conducting the 

lay with spirit to its denowement,— 
i started up, and exclaimed: “ Ah! 
here is the very man I was wishing 
for! framed after my very heart’s 
longing. Come, dear friend, embrace 
me: let us have a fraternal hug. 

«* Basta!” cried Mr. Jeremiah, 
attaching his shoulder, and squeez- 
ing him, with a right hand of « high 
pressure,” down into his chair— 
“¢ This is a very good story, Mr. Von 
Pilsen, that you have told us: and 
pity it were that so good a story 
should want a proper termination. 
In future, therefore, my Pilsen, 


When you shall these unhappy deeds relate, 


be sure you do not forget the little 
sequel which I shall furnish : tell it 


to the end, my Pilsen: 
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And set you down that in Aleppo once—” 


Here the whole company began to 
quake with the laughter of anticipa- 
tion 





** And set you down that in Aleppo once— 


when a fribble—a coxcomb—a puppy 
dared to traduce a student from the 
university of X 





I took the circumcised dog by the nose, 

And smote him thus ———” 
at the same time breaking his pipe 
calmly on the very prominent nose of 
Mr. Von Pilsen. 

Inextinguishable laughter followed 
from all present: Mr. Von Pilsen 
quitted the room forthwith: and next 
morning was sought for in vain in 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Which contains a Ducl—and a Death. 


Scarcely had Mr. Schnackenberger 
withdrawn to his apartment, when a 
pair of “ field-pieces” were heard 
clattering up stairs—such and so 
mighty as, among all people that on 
earth do dwell, no mortal wore, 
himself only except, and the student, 
Mr. Fabian Sebastian. Little had 
he thought under his evening canopy 
of smoke, that Nemesis was treading 
80 closely upon his heels. 

“* Sir, my brother,” began Mr. 
Student Fabian, “ the time is up: 
and here am I, to claim my rights. 
Where is the dog? The money is 
ready: deliver the article: and pay- 
ment shall be made.” 

Mr. Schnackenberger shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“« Nay, my brother, no jesting (if 
you please) on such serious occa- 
sions: I demand my article.” 

“‘ What, if the article have va- 
nished ?” 

* Vanished!” said Mr. Fabian; 
“‘ why then we must fight, until it 
comes back again.—Sir, my brother, 
you have acted nefariously enough in 
absconding with goods that you had 
sold: would you proceed to yet 
greater depths in nefariousness, by 
now withholding from me my own 
article ?” 

So saying, Mr. Fabian paid down 
the purchase money in hard gold 
upon the table. ‘“ Come, now, be 
easy,” said Mr, Schnackenberger, 
“‘ and hear me.” 

*« Be easy, do you say? That will 
I not: but hear I will, and with all 
my heart, provided it be nothing un- 
hearable—nor any thing in question 
of my right to the article: else, you 
know, come knocks.” « Knocks!” 
said Jeremiah: “ and since when, I 
should be glad to know, has the 
Schnackenberger been in the habit of 
taking knocks without knocking a- 
gain, and paying a pretty large per 
centage?’ 


‘Ah! very likely. That’s your 
concern. As to me, I speak only for 
myself and for my article.” Here- 
upon Mr. Schnackenberger made him 
acquainted with the circumstances, 
which were so unpalatable to the 
purchaser of * the article,” that he 
challenged Mr. Schnackenberger to 
single combat there and then. 

“© Come,” said Mr. Fabian ; “ but 
first put up the purchase money: for 
I, at least, will practise nothing that 
is nefarious.” 

Mr. Schnackenberger did so; re- 
deemed his sword from Mrs. Sweet- 
bread by settling her bill ; buckled it 
on; and attended Mr. Fabian to the 
neighbouring forest. 

Being arrived at a spot suitable to 
their purpose, and their swords 
drawn, Mr. Schnackenberger said— 
«“ Upon my word it’s a shocking 
thing that we must fight upon this 
argument: not but it’s just what I 
have long expected. Junonian quar- 
rels I have had, in my time, 747; 
and a Junonian duel is nothing more 
than I have foreseen for this last 
week. Yet, after all, brother, I give 
you my honour that the brute is not 
worth a duel: for, fools as we have 
been in our rivalship about her, be- 
tween ourselves she is a mere agent 
of the fiend, and minister of per- 
dition, to him who is so unhappy as 
to call her his.” 

«« Like enough, my brother ; have'nt 
a doubt you're in the right, for you 
know her best: still it would be ne- 
farious in a high degree if our blades 
were to part without crossin 
other. We must tilt a bit: Sir, my 
brother, we must tilt. So lunge 
away at me; and never fear but Ill 
lunge as fast as you.” 

So said—so done: but scarce had 
Mr. Sebastian pushed his first ‘ carte 
over the arm,’ which was well par- 
ried by his antagonist; when, with a 
loud outcry, in rushed Juno; and, 
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without troubling herself about the 
drawn swords, she drove right at 
the pit of Mr. Sebastian’s stomach, 
knocked the breath out of his body, 
the sword out of his hand, and him- 
self upon his back. 

“ Ah! my goddess, my Juno!” 
cried Mr. Schnackenberger ; “ Nec 
vox hominem sonat, oh Dea certe!” 
«* Nec vox hominem sonat?” said 
Mr. Fabian, rising: “ Faith, you're 
right there; for I never heard a 
voice more like a brute’s in my life.” 

“Down then, down Juno,” said 
Mr. Schnackenberger, as Juno was 
preparing for a second campaign a- 
gainst Mr. Fabian’s stomach: Mr. 
Fabian, on his part, held out his 
hand to his brother student—saying, 
“* all quarrels are now ended.” Mr. 
Jeremiah accepted his hand cordially. 
Mr. Fabian offered to resign “ the 
article,” however agitating to his 
feelings. Mr. Jeremiah, though no 
less agitated, protested he should 
not. ** I will, by all that’s magna- 
nimous,’ said Mr. Fabian. “ By 
the memory of Curtius, or whatever 
else is most sacred in self-sacrifice, 
you shall not,” said Mr. Jeremiah. 
‘* Hear me, thou light of day,” said 
Mr. Fabian, kneeling. ‘‘ Hear me,” 
interrupted Mr. Jeremiah, kneeling 
also: yes, the Schnackenberger 
knelt, but carefully and by. circum- 
stantial degrees ; for he was big and 
heavy as a rhinoceros, and afraid of 
capsizing, and perspired freely. Mr. 
Fabian ee like a dactyle:. Mr. 
Jeremiah kneeled like a spondee, or 
rather like a molossus. Juno, mean- 
time, whose feelings were less affect- 
ed, did not kneel at all; but, like a 
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tribrach, amused herself with chacing 
a hare which just then crossed one 
of the forest ridings. A moment 
after was heard the report of a fowl- 
ing-piece. Bitter presentiment of the 
truth caused the kneeling duelists to 
turn their heads at the same instant. 
Alas! the subject of their high- 
wrought contest was no more: Eng- 
lish Juno lay stretched in her blood ! 
Up started the “ dactyle ;” up start- 
ed the “ spondee;” out flew their 
swords; curses, dactylic and spon- 
daic, began to roll; and the gemini 
of the university of X., side by side, 
strode after the Junonicide, who 
proved to be a forester. The forester 
wisely retreated, before the storm, 
into his cottage; from an upper 
window of which he read to the two 
coroners, in this inquest after blood, a 
section of the forest-laws, which so 
fully justified what he had done— 
that, like the reading of the English 
riot act, it dispersed the gemini, both 
dactylic and spondaic, who now held 
it advisable to pursue the matter no 
further. 

“Sir, my brother,” said Mr. Fa- 
bian, embracing his friend over the 
corpse of Juno, “ see what comes 
of our imitating Kotzebue’s plays! 
Nothing but our nefarious magna- 
nimity was the cause of Juno's un- 
timely end. For had we, instead of 
kneeling (which by the way seemed 
to ‘ punish’ you a good deal), had 
we, I say, vested the property in one 
or other of us, she, instead of divert- 
ing her ennui by hunting, would 
have been trotting home by the side 
of her master—and the article would 
have been still living.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
The Funeral Games. 


«© Now then,” said Mr. Schnack- 
enberger, entering the Double-bar- 
reled Gun with his friend,—‘ Now, 
waiter, let us have Rhenish and 
Champagne, and all other good 
things with which your Gun is 
charged: fire off both barrels upon 
us: Come, you dog, make ready— 
present ; for we solemnize a funeral 
to-day :” and, at the same time, he 
flung down the purchase-money of 


Juno drank together, the more did 
they convince themselves that her 
death was a real blessing to herself, 
who had thus obviously escaped a 
life of severe cudgeling, which her 
voracity would have entailed upon 
her: “ yes,” they both exclaimed ; 
«¢ a blessing to herself—to her friends 
in particular—and to the public in 
general.” 

To conclude, the price of Juno 


Juno upon the table. The waiter was honourably drunk up to the last 
hastened to obey his orders. farthing, in celebration of her obse- 
The longer the two masters of quies at this one sitting. 
‘Qc dy’ duguerov rapoy ‘Exropog immodapoo. 


END OF “* MR. SCHNACKENBERGER. 
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STANZAS. 


1. 
Say what is worse than blank Despair? 
"Tis that sick hope—too weak for flying, 
That plays at fast and loose with Care, 
And wastes a weary life in dying. 


2. 
Though Promise be a welcome guest, 
Yet may it be too late a comer ; 
*Tis but a cuckoo voice at best, 
The joy of spring, scarce heard in summer. 


3. 
Then now consent, this very hour 
Let the kind word of par be spoken ; 
Like dew upon a wither d flower 
Is comfort to the heat that’s broken. 


4. 
The heart whose will is from above, 
Shall yet its mortal taint discover ; 
For Time, which cannot alter love, 


Hath power to kill the hapless lover. 
Hartvey CoLerince, 








TO A COLD BEAUTY. 


1. 
Lapy, wouldst thou heiress be 
To Winter's cold and cruel part? 
When he sets the rivers free, 
Thou dost still lock up thy heart ;— 
Thou that shouldst outlast the snow, 
But in the ee of thy brow? 


Scorn and cold aaitedl are made 
For winter gloom and winter wind, 

But thou wilt wrong the summer air, 
Breathing it to words unkind,— 

Breath which only should belong 

To love, to sunlight, and to sa 


3... 
When the little buds unclose, 
Red, and white, and pied, and blue, 
And that ba flow’r, rose, 
Opes her h Sart to hold the dew, 
Wilt thou thy bosom up 
With no jewel in its ee 


ni er December sit . 
us ve’s peculiar rone ; 
Brooklets are not prison’d now, a 

But crystal frosts as all 
And that which hangs meaty - 
1s no ao, but ow of Ma * T. 
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ON ENGLISH VERSIFICATION. 
No. V. 


OF OTHER FAULTS IN RHYMING. 


_ Tue faults in rhyming, which have hitherto been noticed, arise from some 
imperfection in the rhymes themselves ; but there remain other faults to be 
pointed out, which are independent of any such imperfection. Of these, 
some may be attributed to the inadvertence or negligence of the writer. 
Of this sort is the recurrence of the same rhymes at short distances. By the 
same rhymes is meant, all those which rhyme together, though consisting of 
different words ; as, bay, day; lay, may; pay, say. 

Our age was cultivated thus at length, 

But what we gain’d in skill we lost in strength: 

Our builders were with want of genius curst ; 

The second temple was not like the first ; 

Till you, the best Vitruvius, come at length, 

Our beauties equal, but excel our strength.—Dryden. 


Here the same rhymes, and even made by the same words, are separated 
by one couplet only. 

A fault similar to this is the frequent repetition of the same rhymes, as in 
this example : 







































Shall funeral eloquence her colours spread, 
And scatter roses on the wealthy dead ? 

* Shall authors smile on such illustrious days, 
And satirise with nothing—but their praise ? 

Why slumbers Pope, who leads the tuneful train, 
Nor hears that virtue, which he loves, complain ? 
Donne, Dorset, Dryden, Rochester, are dead, 

And guilt’s chief foe, in Addison, is fled ; 
Congreve, who, crown’d with laurels, fairly won, 
Sits smiling at the goal, while others run: 

He will not write; and (more provoking still !) 
Ye Gods! he will not write, and Mevius will. 

Doubly distrest, what author shall we find, 

Discreetly daring, and severely kind, 

The courtly Roman’s shining path to tread, 

And sharply smile prevailing folly dead? 

Will no superior genius snatch the quill, 

And save me, on the brink, from writing iJ? 

Though vain the strife, I’ll strive my voice to raise; 
What will not men attempt for sacred praise ?#— Young. 


Here, within the distance of ten couplets, are two rhymes twice repeated, 
and one three times. Again, 


Inserted thus, the wounded rind we close, 
whose moist womb th’admitted infant grows. 


The fault is still greater when two couplets together have the same 
rhyme ; as, 
With soothing words to Venus she begun ; 
Ligh pa ee ae eae 
mighty with your worthy son: 





Nor is the fault much less, when 
so near as to differ only by a single letter: these are instances. 
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Ere this no peasant vex’d the peaceful ground, 
Which only turfs and greens for altars found : 

No fences parted fields, nor marks, nor bounds, 
Distinguish’d acres of litigious grounds.— Dryden. 
The lofty skies at once come pouring down, 

The promised crop and golden labours drown. 
The dikes are fill’d, and with a roaring sound 

The rising rivers float the nether ground.—Jbid. 


The following couplets in Pope’s Rape of the Lock are very remarkable : 


The doubtful beam long nods from side to side ; 
At length the wits mount up, the hairs subside. 
See, fierce Belinda on the baron flies, 

With more than usual lightning in her eyes : 

Nor fear'’d the chief th’ unequal fight to try, 

Who sought no more than on his foe to die. 

But this bold lord, with manly strength endued, 
She with one finger and a thumb subdued : 

Just where the breath of life his nostrils drew, 

A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw.— Canto 5. 


The three first couplets have near- 
ly the same rhymes; so have the 
two others: and to mark the poet's 
negligence in this passage, the 
rhymes of the first and fourth coup- 
lets have the additional fault of be- 
ing identical. 

These are faults which, though 
not inexcusable in a long work, are 
by no means to be allowed in short 
pieces: for in such to be correct and 
polished makes a considerable part 
of their merit.* 

Another fault to be mentioned here, 
is the introduction of words merely 
for the sake of rhyme. This is done 
in various ways. Ist, by unneces- 
sary and superfluous words ; as, 


Rome, the terror of the world, 
At length shall sink, in ruin hurl'd. 


Again, 
So, when a smooth expanse receives imprest 


Calm Nature’s image on its watery breast. 
Parnell. 


That is, when a smooth piece of 
water reflects natural objects. Now 
in both these instances the rhymes 
are made by words that. had better 
been omitted ; and the last not only 
clogs the sentence, but gives a false 
idea; for, the objects which are re- 
flected by a mirror are not imprest 
upon it. 


This fault is sometimes committed 
when a rhyme is wanted for a word 
that has but few rhymes to it in the 
language. The term world is one of 
these ; there are not above five that 
will pair with it; two of which are 


furl'd, and hurl’d; and these being 


more pliable than the others, are 
therefore often worked up into some 
distorted phrase to furnish a rhyme ; 
for example, 
Let Envy in a whirlwind’s bosom hurl’d, 
Outrageous, search the corners of the world. 
Churchill. 
rere whose spirit flew, with sails un- 
furl’d 
Through each vast empire of th’ ideal 
world.—Cawthorn. 
In him He all things with strange order 
hurl’d; 
In him, that full abridgment of the world. 
Cowley. 
Another way of making this fault 
is, by first pitching upon some rhyme, 
to which all the rest of the sentence is 
to be held subservient ; and then, for 
want of a proper word to match with 
the rhyme onuads determined, the 
poet is often obliged to substitute such 
as he can get. A couplet from the epis- 
tleof Eloisato Abelard will explain and 
exemplify what we mean. Pope had 
to express in rhyme and measure this 
sentence, “I would rather be the 





* This frequent repetition of rhymes may be, perhaps, allowed, or, at least, will not 
be severely condemned in lyric compositions, where the return of the regular stanza lays 
the author under a greater restraint. An instance of such repetition occurs in Gray : 

Ambition this shall vy sig rise, 


Then whitl the wretch 


To bitter Scorn a sacrifice, 


And grinning Infamy. 
The stings of 
And hard 





high, 


these shall try, 
Unkindness’ alter’d eye.—Oude on the Prospect of Eton Coll. 
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mistress of the man I love, than the 
empress of Cesar.” Of this he took 
the strong energetic part for his close, 
“Make me mistress to the man I 
love;” and having thus fixed his 
rhyme, he sacrificed the other line to 
it: for, as the sentence afforded him 
no second word to match with the 
rhyme he had taken, he was driven 
to make out the sense, as well as he 
could, by some substitute. He, 
therefore, substituted the term prove, 
as an equivalent to de; and the ar- 
dent sentiment of Eloisa was en- 
feebled by these expressions : 


Not Cwsar’s empress would I deign to 
prove; 
No, make me mistress to the man I love. 
Pope. 


The notice we have taken of this 
fault leads us to the mention of an- 
other very similar to it. Our versi- 
fiers, for the most part, are well ac- 
quainted with poetical language ; and 
possess a store of terms and phrases 
which are very fit and proper to be 
employed in the composition of verse ; 
but they often commit mistakes in 
the application of them. Among 
their errors one arises from this ; that 
they consider certain words to be uni- 
versally synonymous, which are only 
—- so. For instance, a head of 

air, and tresses, frequently mean the 
same thing ; but we cannot properly 
give the name of tresses to every head 
of hair. Again, waves and water are 
the same ; every wave is water; but 
water in every situation and quanti- 
ty is not to be called a wave. The 
misapplication of such terms as these, 
and the indifferent use of one for the 
other, as if they had the same signi- 
fication in all cases, is a blemish in 
our poetry, and it deserves animad- 
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version. It is admitted, sometimes for 
the purpose of supposed poetical or- 
nament, and sometimes for the more 
urgent purpose of supplying a rhyme. 
It is found oftenest among young ver- 
sifiers, yet traces of it are to be seen in 
writers of a much higher order. In 
Pope’s Windsor Forest the river 
Thames is described thus: 
In that blest moment from his oozy bed 
Old Father Thames advanced his reverend 
head. 
His tresses dropp’d with dews, and o’er 
the stream 
His shining horns diffused a golden gleam. 


Tresses * are braided hair, and the 
term is generally, if not always, used 
to signify the hair of a female head. 
They would make an incongruous 
appearance in the head-dress of a 
reverend old man, if taken according 
to their meaning ; but they are here 
put for hair of the head in general, 
which is a misuse of the word. 

The following expression occurs in 
the epitaph which Mason composed 
for his wife, who died of a decline at 
Bristol wells : 


To Bristol's fount I bore with trembling 


care 
Her faded form: she bow'd to taste the 
wave. 

This phrase, which is to signify 
drinking a glass of water, had never 
been brought into the verse but for 
want of a rhyme to this just preced- 
ing it: 

Take that best gitt which Heaven so lately 
gave. 

Beside these faults it has been 
reckoned another to make the great 
majority of rhymes with monosyl- 
lables. Goldsmith was censured for 
this in the sixth volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Irish Academy, p. 101 ;t 





* Milton had occasion to use this word when describing Adam and Eve in Paradise ; 
and he marks, by many distinguishing circumstances, the wide difference between the 
male and female head of hair, in those whom he represents as perfect models of human 


beauty. 


His hyacinthine locks 


Round from his parted forelock manly hung 


Clustering, but not beneath his sho 


ers broad : 


She, as a veil, down to the slender waist, 


Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dishevell’d, but in wanton ringlets 


waved, 


As the vine curls her tendrils. —Par. Lost. b. 4. 
+ He was farther blamed for admitting as rhymes monosyllables of the most familiar 
class: fire and round were given as proofs ; and objection was made to this couplet : 
Whatever fruits in different climes are found, 
That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground.— Traveller. 
- But the blame is unjust: the terms fire and round are not so familiar, as rhymes, as 
to be rejected for that: on the contrary, they are fit and cligible before a great num- 
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and Gray, in his remarks on the 
poems of Lydgate, says, “ We (the 
English) are almost reduced to find 
our rhymes among the monosylla- 
bles ; in which our tongue too much 
abounds. In Pope’s Ethic epistles 
(that to Lord Burlington), I find, 
in the compass of forty lines, only 
seven words at the end of a verse 
which are not monosyllables.” * 

That it is a fault to rhyme with 
such monosyllables, as are insig- 
nificant or trifling words, is acknow- 
ledged, and has already been ob- 
served ; but to object to monosyl- 
lables for rhymes, merely because 
they are so, is fastidious; nor is any 
reason apparent why the objection is 
made. 

But there still remains a fault con- 
nected with rhyming, which ought 
not to pass unnoticed. It is the in- 
sertion of a word in the course of a 
line which rhymes with the end of 
it; as, 


Here passion sways, but there the muse 
shall raise 
Eternal monuments of louder praise. 
Waller. 
Tyrannic rhyme, that cramps to equal 
chime 
The gay, the soft, the florid, and sublime. 
Smith. 
When the rhyming word is ac- 
cented, and happens at a pause, as 
in these instances, it is more open to 
notice, and, of course, more offen- 
sive. Such a rhyme in an unaccented 
syllable will sometimes pass with lit- 
tle observation ; it ought, however, 
to be avoided. So likewise are any 
rhymes which come together in a 
verse; though they do not rhyme 
with the end ; example: 
And nearer hears the rider’s threatening 
voice.— Hoole. 
To teach each hollow grove and shrubby 
hill.— Bp. Hall’s Sat. 
This last line was noted and ridi- 
culed by Milton, in his Apology for 
Smectymnuus. 





ber of our words, because they are long and sonorous syllables. In fact, the versifica- 
tion of Goldsmith is excellent, and not liable to censure, except for the want of more 
variety in his rhymes. 

* In this , to which Gray refers, none of the rhymes are made by little insig- 
nificant outa: The ground of his objection therefore is, probably, that those monosyl- 
lables he speaks of will encumber the last foot of the verse with consonants ; and so make 
rough measure in that part of the line which particularly ought to be smooth and flow- 
ing. If this be his objection, the passage does not bear him out: for, of the thirty-three 
lines, which, he says, end with monosyllables, the majority end likewise. with a pure 
iambic foot ; as in these four together : 


What brought Sir Visto’s ill-got wealth to waste 2 
Some demon whisper’d, ** Visto, have a taste.” 
Heaven visits with a taste the wealthy fool, 

And needs no rod but Ripley with a rule.—Pope. 


Neither, to speak of our language in general, is the frame of it such, that a writer 
should hesitate to admit a monosyllable at the end of his verse, the fear of being 
embarrassed with consonants. For although the monosyllable should begin with a con- 
sonant, yet the language supplies so many words terminating in a short vowel, viz. both 
the articles, the sign of the infinitive mood, the numerous class of adjectives and adverbs 
ending in y, beside various others, that he, who with these materials, cannot make an 
iambic foot as often as it is proper, and he chooses, has not a sufficient mastery of style 
to compose in verse. , 


The clouds are black, and heaven begins to frown, 
A sheet of fleecy snow falls thickly down, 


Here the class of words above-mentioned join with monosyllables to form pure iambic 
feet. The pronouns we, you, he, &c. are serviceable to the same end, for example : 


We straight pursued where’er you led the way, 
And the close act he did they soon brought into day. 


Pope has often employed the relative, who, for the same purpose. 
The young who labour, and the old who rest.~—Epistle to Lord Bathurst. 
Who plants like Bathurst, or whe builds like Boyle-—Epistle to Lord Burlington. 


We have adduced all these instances to show, that monosyllables may enter into a 
verse without any injury to the smoothness of its measure, that they can be introduced 
without difficulty, and that no just objection, upon these accounts, will lic against the use 
of them either in the end of a line, or in any other part of it. 
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OF DOUBLE 


Under the name of double rhymes 
are comprehended all those which 
are made by more than one syllable, 
of how many syllables soever they 
may consist. And they may consist 
of as many syllables as follow the 
last accented syllable of a word, to- 
gether with that syllable. Example, 
glory, story: beautiful, dutiful: cen- 
surable, commensurable. As in single 
rhymes it is required that all which 
follows the vowel shall be identical 
in sound; so in double rhymes all 
which follows the last accented 
vowel, both consonants and syllables, 
should in sound be identical: see the 
examples above. 

Double rhymes are but sparingly 
used in our serious poetry: the rea- 
son may be that they are considered 
as having too sprightly a character 
to pathos | with it, the rhyme of two 
syllables being a trochee, and that of 
three, a dactyle: but in earlier times 
this discordance was either not per- 
ceived, or not regarded. The double 
rhymes in Shakspeare’s Rape of Lu- 
crece sometimes occupy an entire 
Stanza, as this: 


Besides, the life and feeling of her passion 
She hoards, to spend when he is by to hear 
her: 


When sighs, and groans, and tears may - 


grace the fashion 

Of her disgrace, the better so to clear her 

From that suspicion which the world might 
bear her. 

To shun this blot, she would not blot the 
letter 

With words, till action might become them 
better. 


The rules or custom of a more 
correct age abridged, in serious 
poems, this large use of double 
rhymes; and what was still allowed, 
‘was under certain limitations; as, 
first, that the rhyme should not con- 


RHYMES, 


sist of more than two syllables; and 
second, that it should not, like some 
in the stanza above, be made of two 
words.* Under these restraints the 
double rhyme sometimes appears, 
and not without grace, in our lyric 
poetry ; as here, 

O lyre divine! what daring spirit 

Wakes thee now ? though he inherit 

Nor the pride, nor ample pinion, 

That the Theban eagle bear, 

Sailing with supreme dominion 

Through the azure deep of air.—Gray. 

But the most suitable place for the 
exhibition of double rhymes is where 
ludicrous subjects are treated of in a 
burlesque style. 

In verses of this class, the rhyming 
syllables may be as many as follow 
the last accented syllable of a verse, 
including that syllable. (We mean 
here that verse which ends with a 
set Sibrcw ve Our language has not 
many polysyllables where the accent 
is thrown farther back than the an- 
tepenultima ; and therefore we have 
but few rhymes of four syllables: 
and these are hardly made, but by 
some whimsical and far-fetched ex- 
pressions. Swift, who indulged him- 
self much in these trifles, will furnish 
an example: 

For this, I will not dine with Agmon- 
desham ; 
And for his victuals let a ragman dish’em. 


Words, accented on the fifth syl- 
lable from the end, are extremely 
rare, and, of course, rhymes to them 
nearly impossible to be found. We 
have met with a single instance.t 


Why did old Euclio take his only child, 

And shut her in a cloister separatory ? 

Because she was a rebel whig, and wild, 

And he resolved to tame and keep her a 
tory. 


In this species of rhyme there are 





: This rule is to be understood of the grave and higher kinds of poetry: in familiar 
subjects it may be neglected, as Pope has done: 
The piece, think, is incorrect ? why take it, / 
I'm ail cebuaiatan’ what you’d have it, make it.—Prologue to the Satires. 
+ The rhyme is extended to five syllables in the following couplet : 


Dick, you're as faithless as a Carthaginian, 
To court at once Doll, Susan, Martha, Jenny, Anne. 


But this is not according to rule, or the geni 


sat obama rhyme ; for the last accented 


syHable, in Carthaginian, is not the fifth, but only the ird from the end; which, there- 


fore, was the proper limit of this rhyme. , 
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some faults which cannot be allow- 
ed, some licences which may be 
taken, and some particulars which 
make a rhyme better than common. 

The faults are, a discordance in 
the first syllable ; as, 


Whose thread of life the fatal sisters 
Did twist together with its whiskers.— 
Hudibras. 


Or, on the other hand, identity ; as, 


Or idly play at boo-peep with her, 
To find out cloudy or fair weather.—Jbid, 


In the second and following sylla- 
bles, any difference is a fault, as in 
these : 

We read in Nero’s time, the heathen, 
When they destroy’d the Christian bre- 
thren.—I bid. 


As if hypocrisy and nonsense 

Had got the advowson of his conscience.— 
Ibid. 

The licences that may be taken 

are, first, such in the leading sylla- 

ble as are permitted in single rhymes ; 

viz. a slight difference of the vowel 

sound ; and, second, any small differ- 

ence in the remaining ‘syllables. 

So lawyers, lest the bear defendant 

And plaintiff dog should make an end on’t. 
Ibid. 

Love is a fire, that burns and spark/es 

In men, as nat’rally as in charcoals.— Ibid, 


Hail! doubly-doubled mighty merry one, 

Stronger than triple-body’d Geryon. 

I chose these rhymes out for their difficu/ty ; 

Will you return as hard ones if I call t’ye ? 
Swift to Sheridan. 


In these last instances the differ- 
ence is in the unaccented syllables ; 
and therefore passes with little of- 
fence to the ear; so that such licence 
may be allowed. 

The common double rhymes are 
those made by single words, and par- 
ticularly that endless tribe which 
terminates in ion; example: 


Why should not conscience have vacation, 
As well as cther courts o’th’ nation ?—~ 
Hudibras. 


But when more words than one 
are taken to make up. the rhyme, it 
gives opportunity, by the combina- 
tion, to frame new rhymes, which is 
pleasing, and not unexpected, in this 
species of composition. When But- 
ler wrote, this was a new rhyme: 


The oyster-women lock’d their fish up, 
And trudg’daway, tocry No Bishop.—Jbid. 


And when the rhymes are of more 
than two syllables, though the difli- 
culty of making them will be much 
greater, the opportunity of new com- 
binations for rhyme will be increased 
a fachrwn-van 

o produce this novelty is a spe- 
cies of wit ; of a very inferior order 
indeed, yet such as cannot be exer- 
cised without great facility in com- 
position, and command of language. 
There are poéms of a very modern 
date which will prove this assertion, 
from whence we conclude that our 
contemporaries, some of them at least, 
are superior in these points to the 
generality of former writers. But 
the verses of Swift, upon the ancient 
dramatic authors, exhibit the most 
extraordinary specimen, of the sort 
of rhymes we are now considering, 
that the English language contains. 
He had superior abilities in rhyming, 
and he appears to have set himself 
down to this piece, merely for the 
pres of exerting them. The fol- 
owing lines are an extract: 
I went in vain to look for Eupolis 
Down in the Strand, just where the new 

pole is ; 
For I can teil you one thing, that I can, 
You will not find it in the Vatican. 
He and Cratinus used, as Horace says, 
To take his greatest grandees for asses. 
Poets, in those days, used to venture high ; 
But these are lost full many a century. 
Thus you may see, dear friend, ex pede 
hence, 

My judgment of the old comedians. 

Proceed to tragics: first, Euripides 
(An author where I sometimes dip a’ days) 
Is rightly censured by the Stagirite, 

Who says his numbers do not fadge aright. 
A friend of mine that author despises 
So much, he swears the very best piece is, 
For aught he knows, as me pe Thespis’s ; 
And that a woman, in these tragedies, 
Commonly speaking, but a sad jade is. 
At least, [’m well assured, that no folk lays 
The weight on him they do on Sophocles. 
But, above all, I prefer Eschylus, 
moving touches, when they please, 
kill us. 
And now I find my muse but ill able 
To hold out longer in trisyllable-— 
To Dr. Sheridan. 
_We shall conclude this subject of 
double rhymes with laying before the 
reader what Dryden has said upon it. 


“ The double rhyme (a necessary 
companion of bur en writing) is 
not so proper for manly satire ; for it 
turns earnest too much to jest, 
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gives us a boyish kind of pleasure. 
It tickles awkwardly, with a kind of 
pain to the best sort of readers: we 
are pleased ungratefully, and, if I 
may Say 80, against our liking. He 
(Butler, of whom he is writing) 
might have left that task to others, 
who, not being able to put in thought, 
can only make us grin with the ex- 
crescence of a word of two or three 
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syllables in the close. It is, indeed, 
below so great a master to make use 
of such a little instrument. But his 
good sense is perpetually shining 
through all he writes; it affords us 
not the time of finding faults. We 
pass through the levity of his rhyme, 
and are immediately carried into 
some admirable useful thought.”— 

Dedication to Juvenal. 


OF THE ARRANGEMENT OF RHYMES. 


By arrangement is to be understood 
the order in which rhymes ought to 
stand, that they may produce the 
best effect, i. e.-to satisfy the ear: 
for the ear will be better pleased 
with rhymes that are perfect, if they 
stand in one order than another; and 
a skilful management, in ordering 
those that are imperfect, will render 
them less displeasing. 

In the arrangement of rhymes, 
whether perfect or not, for serious poe- 
try, care is to be taken to set them 
at due distance from each other. A 
rhyme returning at the distance of 
three or four syllables only is intole- 
rable. This was touched upon when 
we treated of the combination of 
verses: but it will not be superfluous 
to give here other instances of good 
and bad arrangement. Cowley will 
afford both. 


I little thought, thou fond ingrateful Sin, 
When first I let thee in, 
And gave thee but a part 
In my unwary heart, 
That thou would’st e’er have grown 


So false and strong to make it all thine own, 
Love's Ingratitude. 


These verses, however false and 
unnatural the thought may be, are of 
a serious character: but the arrange- 
ment of rhymes in the first couplet 
tends to destroy that character ; for 
the quick return gives to the second 
line a levity unsuitable to the pre- 
ceding: this arrangement is there- 
fore bad. On: the contrary, in the 
concluding couplet, the rhymes are 
arranged properly, being set at such 
a distance that the last line is an 


heroic verse; which is a grave and 
dignified measure. 

A rhyme at the end of a short 
verse will have a pleasing effect, if 
set ata proper distance from its cor- 


responding rhyme ; as here, 


I hate the glory, friend, that springs 
From vulgar breath and empty sound ; 
Fame mounts her upward with a flattering 

gale 
Upon her airy wings. Watts. 


But it is far otherwise in these lines: 


By my love, long, firm, and true, 
Borne to you ; 

By this pipe, which nights and days 
Sounds your praise. Davison. 


The effect produced here is ridicu- 
lous ; for each short verse replies to 
the preceding like the unmeaning 
sound of an echo. 

Rhymes, on the other hand, may be 
put at a distance too great from each 
other: but this will be noticed under 
the head of Lyric poetry. 

A proper arrangement of imperfect 
rhymes will, in many cases, take off 
from the offence which they are apt 
to give to the ear; while, on the con- 
trary, by an improper arrangement, 
the imperfection will appear more 
striking. 


All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 
The extensive blessing of his luxury. 
Pope. 
Beauty, and youth, and wealth, and luxury, 
And spritely hope, and long-enduring joy. 
Dryden. 


It is plain to sense which of these 
two arrangements is the better ; and 
we shall endeavour to assi the 
reason of it; but first we will pro- 
duce some instances, to sliow the 
different effect of these imperfect 
rhymes according as they are differ- 
ently arranged. 


The stream of Lethe, and the dread abodes 


fe igantic, and infernal 
Of forms gigantic, eee 


If only thus our heroes can be gods 


’ 
And earth must pay for their divine abodes. 
Rowe. 
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Whom this the Queen address’d; since 
mighty Jove, 
The king of men, and sire of gods above. 
Pitt. 
She, for the crime of Ajax, from above 
Launch’d through the clouds the fiery bolts 
of Jove. Ibid, 


To the late revel, and protracted feast, 
Wild dreams succeeded, and disorder’d 
rest. Prior. 
Sublime my court, which Opher’s treasures 
blest, 
My name extended to the farthest east. 
Lbid. 


Some fell by laudanum, and some by steel, 
And death in ambush lay in every pill. 
Garth. 


Swept off the deck, the pilot from the ship, 
Stunn’d by the stroke, shot headlong down 
the deep. Pitt. 


Upon reviewing these couplets it 
will be found that, in each of them, 
the vowel-sound of one rhyme is 
broader or longer than. that of its 
corresponding rhyme; and, when it 
stands in the first line of the couplet, 
that the discordance between them is 
not so disagreeable as when it comes 
in the close. 

A careful arrangement may like- 
wise salve the imperfection of A toed 
when it arises from the different 
sound of consonants; such as the 
difference between the hard and soft 
sound of s, th, and some others ; 
example: 

Fly where thou wilt, O sea, 

And Jordan’s current cease ! 

Jordan, there is no need of thee ; 

For at God's word, whene’er he please— 
Cowley. 

Here the hard sound of s is in the 

concluding Ime: the rhyme is better 

arranged thus, 


Her empire, boundless as the main, 
Will guard at once domestic ease, 
And awe th’ aspiring nations into peace. 
Whitehead. 


Concerning words of many sylla- 
bles, which have no accent on the 
last, and which, therefore, some cri- 
tics will not allow to be capable of 
making a rhyme, it is generally un- 


derstood that they ought to stand in 
the second line; yet they are some- 
times put in the first, even by very 
correct authors: as, 
Learn each small people's genius, policies ; 
The ant’s republic, and the realm of bees. 
Pope. 
The rhymes made by such words are 
often imperfect, always weak ; their 
right place, therefore, is after the 
word to which they correspond.* 

Now in each of the foregoing 
rhymes it may be remarked that one 
of the rhyming syllables has a longer, 
or a harder, sound than the other ; 
which, if it be set in the conclusion, 
must dwell longer upon the ear, and 
so render the imperfection more ma- 
nifest: whereas, if the rhyming sy]- 
lable which has the shorter, or 
lighter, sound, be set in that place, 
the imperfection will ‘not be so ob- 
servable; because the dissonance 
will pass more quickly, and leave but 
a slight and transient impression upon 
the sense. 

There is also an arrangement re- 
seine Oo rhymes which ought 
not to be neglected. For the pur- 

ose of making such rhymes it is al- 
owable to change, in a word, the 
place of its accent ; thus, 


And Mars we all know was a quarreisome 
bully 

That beat all his neighbours most unmerci- 
filly. Byron. 


Or to require an accent for a word 
which properly had none, 

When pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 

Was beat with fist instead of 4 stick, 

| Hudibras. 
In both these instances, the word 
that has not changed its accent 
stands in the first verse, which is its 
proper place ;+ because it prepares 
the ear for that license of ‘rhyme, 
which would sound harsh or affected 
if the verses stood in the contrary 
order: whereas, if they are arranged 
as here, the reader is led, by the ex- 
pectation of rhyme, to pronounce the 
words so as to make it, though he 
deviates from the usual manner of 
accenting them. 





* Seme polysyllables have their last accented, as, amateur, di 


unadorn'’d: of 


disappoint, 
course this rule does not apply to them; neither should it be extended to words that 


are to be set to music ; because plac Same ols eh gy requires, if any way ptac- 
-sounding sy . : 


ticable, to be sustained by a long and 
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THE FLOOD OF THESSALY, THE GIRL OF PROVENCE, AND 
' OTHER POEMS. BY BARRY CORNWALL.* 


The first work, by which Mr. Corn- 
wall became known to the world, 
was one of extraordinary simplicity 
and sweetness---written with sin- 
gular tenderness and truth, and 
published in a form the most un- 
assuming. It could be but little ex- 
pected, that the public should feel the 
earnest and unaffected pathos of the 
** Dramatic Scenes,” at a time when 
cm were on pare and confused 
with poetry of an utterly opposite na- 
ture ;—Mr. Cornwall, hawevet, did 
become suddenly the observed of all 
observers, and ata time when it 
seemed that the eye of the world was 
lured to objects in quite an opposite 
direction. Lord Byron was at that 

riod banqueting on Fame’s most 
uxurious viands. His nobility---his 
piratical daring in poetry---his con- 
tempt of private and of public opi- 
nion<--his haughty bearing in life and 
literature---all tended to fix him as 
the oy of the day. His books were 
in the fairest hands---the brightest 
eyes shone upon them. There was 
something about the ungovernable 
hate. of his lovers, clothed as it was 
in haughty, and towering, and fierce 
language, that, indeed, “ dared all 
readers. to forget.” The Corsair’s 
name was whispered at the dance--- 
the Giaour was at-the rout: no lady 
could be “ at home,” but Lara was 
with her, “brow-beating her fair 
face, and troubling her sweet form.” 
It was at this yery time,---when the 
gloomy thunder of Lord Byron’s po- 
pularity was at the loudest---and 
when Moore, too, was dazzling the 
town with all the jewels of Lalla 
Rookh---that Barry Cornwall ven- 
tured forth, and honestly offered his 
rich, yet unvarnished ‘tales to the 

ublic. The pathetic truth of the 
amatic Scenes soon became felt in 
spite of all disadvantage and opposi- 
tion. The Broken Heart spoke to all 
hearts---and drew real tears from 
gentle eyes. The lovers of poetry at 
once ow the natural, and 
yet elevated beauty of thought and 
ression shown in “ the Falcon,” 

and in the other “ scenes,”---allowing 


at once that the lofty might be reach- 
ed without getting into the clouds--- 
and that the simple might be chosen 
without the aid of vulgarity, or 
childishness. Barry Cornwall, we 
rather think, at this time, enjoyed 
about as pleasant and unsoi ed a 
reputation, as ever fell to the lot 
of a young poet;---for his genius 
was too quietly asserted, and too 
genuinely felt, to make it safe for 

nvy to damn with hints or faint 
praise, or for critics to indulge in 
shrewd malice and sage condemna- 
tion. 

The “ Dramatic Scenes” were fol- 
lowed by the “ Sicilian Story,”---a 
story sweetly and naturally told,--- 
and dwelling, like the previous 
poems, upon the heart, and all its 
wealth of sorrow, mischance and 
happiness, these two. works 


B 
-Barry Cornwall delighted most read~ 


ers---but most of all those readers in 
whose hearts young poets are best 
sa gy * be welcomed. bepusea:s 
ound, in his , faney and tru 
---and he ssiolend of her distin-« 
guished favourites. | 

« Marcian Colonna” followed the 
Sicilian Story---but in this produc- 
tion we have a fresh instance of the 
erring ambition of a poet---for not 
content with the fame which he had 
reaped from the tender, gentle, and 
romantic style of his first poetry---he 
sought to elevate himself into a high- 
er fame by attempting the lofty---the 
agonizing, and the mysterious: the 
consequence was, that,‘ M 
Colonna” rather detracted from than’ 
advanced his popularity. The ad- 
mirers of involved and gloomy pert 
remained to be won: while his ol 
lovers---those who felt and prized 
the simply and sweetly pathetic--- 
found him estranging himself from 
them. One poem, however, in the 
book, as if to maintain the am 
between the poet and his first 
friends, still spake to the heart an 
unaffected tale. “ Amelia Went- 
worth,” was’ ready to be sent forth 
over the troublous waters, and sure 
to return with the branch of peace ! 





* Colburn, London, 1825. 
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A short time after the on 
of “ Marcian er ae . Corn- 
wall ‘tried the roduced 
the tragedy of “ hrando a,” 
enviable and marked success. To 
succeed in the composition of ‘a tra« 
gedy, is to achieve a task which none 

ut a poet can accomplish. Miran- 
dola was finely performed, — was 

rinted,---and was read-and lauded 
be the best dramatic judges. 

We have taken a short and hasty 
review of Mr. Cornwall's literary life, 
and are now come to the work which 
he bas just published, and which we 
are desirous of introducing to our 
readers. 

The Flood of Thessaly is a frag- 
ment,---a grand but broken de 
scription “ of the event which deso- 
lated the earlier world.” It tells of 
the deluge---and in poetry so gloomy, 
rich, and unfinished---that it seems 
to be a fragment of that watery ruin. 
The poem opens with a pleasant and 
romantic description of the way of 
life of <* Pyrrha and ‘the young 
calion.” 

The lives of the Titan and his bride 
are beautifully told---and form a fine 

relude to'the dire disaster which 
oliows. The waving trees---the 
myrtles shaking “their white buds 
to the moon,”---the greenness of the 
grass---the flower-starred dells---all 
these are filled with pathos, ‘from @ 
sense of ‘the burying water “which 
must so speedily roll over them. 

The water comes. The day of the 
Deluge breaks in awful darkness, 
This passage is extremely powerful. 


Morn came: but that broad light which 
hung so long 

In heaven forsook the showering firmament. 

The clouds went floating on their fatal way. 

Rivers had grown to seas: the great sea 


swol’n 
Teo mighty for his boand broke an the 


Roaring and rushing, and cach flat and plain 

Devoured.—U pon the mountains now were 
seen 

Gaunt men, and women hungering with 
their babes, 

Eying each other, or with marble looks 

Dieasuring the space beneath swi 

me a swirmuner from some distant rock 
igh, came struggling with the waves, 
but sank 

Back - ene soil. Pale mothers 


Wept vith hope, and aged heads struck 


dcunid ethene bee 
eee Beau- 


Ag pw aa OE a 


Da ten wehcarhh aol ides th domes 
And ater saw them there, dying, and 
een nt prendre they perished 
Then Terror died, and Grief, and proud 


Rage and Remorse, infinite Agony, 
Love — thousand shapes, weak and subs 


Binthatrangled and strong Passion pe- 

tic penne, Gs al weak, sion the bad, 
the good 

Fell on esny faces, struck,—whilst over 


Washed the wild waters in their clamorous 
rains. 
(iheoae Thessaly, p- 25, 26.) 
’ Deucalion, at 1 ‘from the 
mountain top launches his frail bark, 
and so léaves “ the failing land.” » 
‘© Whither, ah! whither—to what hap- 
pier shore m 
Beate ees bas Pyrrhs 


He, glancing at the sky, just where he 


Ts cut eastern light at-early dawn,’ 
Tt ctr Of cher copipetep persian 


be What eee thou nought ?—-Poor girl, 


For hope stil nl Hees Comet Buide of 
des 
(Now of ne we'll live or die together. 
Along the desarts of the deep we'll go, 
Along the wide and wave-blown 
Undaunted and untiring: Some fair tand 
There is ‘which Jove designs shall: bo‘our 
homer = .) 
Believe it. © Thessalian Pyrthal » 
(The Flood of ‘Thessalys poi) 


‘Deucalion long floats about in: de- 
spair—but at length “the ‘world ‘is 
saved—from from decay ! 
—and Pyrrha’and her husband are 
safely wrecked. They are bewildered 
at first, but at length 
— Recovered from their trance, and 80 re 
A Py ox pot by food and 

8 is Ne 
The Se ced looked 4 around. 

fair side 
Rose hills, and. gentle waters ‘ourmuned 
near, 
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And gree meadows where the wild rose 

Spread their fresh carpets. In the midst 
upsprung 

A mountain, whose green head some ancient 
storm 

Had struck in twain: rich forests deck’d 
its heights, ~~ 

And laurel wildernesses clothed the sides, 

And round it flew harmonious winds, 
whose wings 

Bore inspiration and the sound of song. . 

Lower, and in the shade of that great hill, 

A temple Jay ; untouched by storm or flood 

It seemed, and white as when, just hewn, it 


caught 
Ionian beauty from the carver’s skill. 
Thither they went, perhaps by some strong 
Star 


Drawn, or the spirit of the place unseen, 
To ask their doom or own the ruling God:—~ 
Thither ~~ 4 went, first pana, whom no 


Solaced, yet with hearts lighter than of yore ; 
The woutnapalee than when first she flung 
Her curling arms around Deucalion’s neck, 


And he more gravely beautiful, less young, 
But nésrerheaven and like a dfeanvof Jove. 
1) kd ve Flood of Thessaly, p. 58,59.) 
They enter the temple—and, from 
the lips. of ‘Themis,  hear,that she 
wrath of Heaven, hath passed,, and 
that Earth “is ordained, to be re- 
peapled: by. Deuealion. collecting the 
stones, and casting them, over his 
shoulders... The, oraele. i is obeyed-~ 
and, with a beautiful description of 
the revival: of the: young world, the 
poem-siddenly breaks off © 
“* The Girl of Provence” isa story 
8 tiggeated by a" passage’ in Mr. Col- 
re ’s. Essay on Tmnacy, * The pas- 
ge rélatés to 4 “young girl who fell 
in re rath the Belyidere Apollo— 
the of Phidias, but it is not 
y alluded to. until the ¢lose of 
the poem. ‘The tale of the Girl of Pro- 
venoe is admirably told. It.is richly 
worked in the Italian stanza; and 
might well be all extracted if we had 
rebut for ite “The following stanzas 
will show.) the sepick in whieh: the 
poem.is. compo 
She wasiA pollo’s Go sin Joubed).: 
His sid, abs thet sn. in his radiant 


heron) hhewers, , 
And sometimes, as his. priestess pale be- 
seemed, 


She ao je tel his ‘image, © like the 
and summer 

clica Dele ros spring bud 
Faint violets, dainty lilies, the réd-rose,— 


‘What tiie: his splén@éur in the Easter 
, glows. 
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And Gandy took and strewed’ before his 
eet, 
And tore the laurel (his own leaf) to pay , 
Homage unto its God, and the plant sweet 
That turns its bosom to the sunny ray, 
And all which open at the break of day, 
And all which worthy are to pay him due 
as saffron, crimson, pied, or 
blue 


And ever, when was done her flowery toil, 
She stood (idolatress!) and languished 


there, 

She and the God, alone ;—nor would she 
spoil 

The silence with her voice, but with mute 


care 
Over his carved limbs a garment fair 
She threw, still worshiping with amorous 


ain, 

Still wetching ever his divine disdain. 
(The Girlof Provence, p. 117, 118.) 
“ The Letter of Boccacio” is the 
third poem. It contains fine pas- 
sages—but we like it the least in the 
volume. The Tasso’s Lament of 
Lord Byron has, unfortunately, pre- 
ceded it—and precedence, even in 
point of time, is fatal in poetry. It 
is also.so doubtful whether Boccacio 
ever had an object, to whom he could 


have addre his letter, that we 
feel mpi re no great s sympathy 
with th ng unjustifiable intensit ty of his 


eT ee The Fall of Saturn” is.a vision, 
and is full of the wildest dreaminess 
and. most daring enthusiasm. It is 
irregularly written,—and many pas~ 
sages are rich in sounding music. 


He rushes throu get the sullen air 
a his wings, out-spread in 


Flap on the void His strength departs :-— 

e — 

As some brave swimmer whom the waves 
*» @*ermatch avn f 


Looks far to land—in vain, , 
So doth the Saturn’s starting eye 
Pe ge eee ~~ ve “econ 
Its first, —its 

iad The ay Po 
Hefalls; andnotavoice | — 

From Earth or Heaven is heard to speak for 


him; 
No tears (though false) are shed» ‘no heart 


With homan ang for a God dethroned. 
_ He falls,—he falls, 
. Ten:thousand fathoms down, 
And the dusky crown 3 
Is stripped for ever from his kingly brow. 
His son ?—His son is King !. 
Hark !—the Heavens ring: 
a Lord of life and woe ; 
2¥2 
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His thunders speak ; his lightnings come 
and go: 

His ps are all around ; | 

Bright light and mighty sound 

Attend him, and his radiant armies flow 

Like rivers round the throne ; 

He 1s Gop ALONE. 


And where is Saturn ?—On what silent shore 

Doth he lament his wrongs and old exile ? 

In what dull woods whereon no Summers 
smile, 

And all the Springs (if any were) are o’er? 

Where Autumn and her bounty are not 
known ; 

Where Winter pineth for his icy crown, 

And the long year, breathing one endless 


sigh, 
Stripped of the seasons hath not learned to 
die ?— 
(The Fallof Saturn, p. 171, 172.) 
“ Tartarus” is a grand sketch— 
shadowy, but magnificent—loaded 


with the spirits of the heathen 
world. We must refer our readers 
to the poem: itself; for no extract 
can give an idea of it. 

We pass over “ the Genealogists,” 
an attempt at a humourous tale ; 
which is, to our notion, unworthy the 
poetical company into which it is in- 
truded:— there is much grandeur 
in the poem on “ Babylon, with the 
Feast of Belshazzar,” and consider- 
able spirit in the “‘ War Song.” 

In closing the book, we are not 
disposed to find petty faults. There 
are a few incoherencies, and some in- 
accuracies—but they are redeemed 
by a thousand beauties—and we can 
honestly advise those, who are de- 
sirous of reading true poetry, to 
open the pages of “ The Flood of 
Thessaly.” 
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Tue Opera-house was completely 
filled on the night of the Concert for 
the benefit of the Royal Academy of 
Music. _ The. heads of the Selection 
were given in our last number. It 
was unquestionably a magnificent 
one, though most of the auditors 
with whom we have conversed speak 
of it as “ heavy.” The remark is only 
in keeping with the taste of the times. 
He that relishes Dr. Crotch will have 
no great passion for Signor Rossini ; 
and although there is a vast region to 
traverse between the two, containing 
abundance of pleasant places, the 
man who has arrived in the country 
of the latter will disregard all that 
he has passed, in the contemplation 
of the gay and gaudy scene before him. 
But the public taste has been gra- 
dually led to the lightest possible style 
through that addition of parts which 
always attends the almost inevitable 
departure from simplicity in the pro- 
gress of art. Dr. Crotch’s act, spite 
of its grandeur, killed al) the rest, 
while the length of the concert wore 
down the mind of the hearer. The 
most remarkable point in this _per- 
formance was, the battle between 
Miss Paton,and Miss M., Tree. . It is 
well known that,the rivalry of talent 
between these two vocalists has been 
carried to an extremity, by the col- 
lision in which they are placed. at 
Covent Garden theatre. On this oc- 


casion they sung Mozart’s duet, Sw/’ 
aria, from le Nozze di Figaro; and 
the object seemed to be, not to give 
the composer’s notes, or to exalt the 
expression of his music, but to ma- 
nifest the ingenuity of the ladies (or 
their masters) in invention, and their 
facility in execution. To do them 
justice, they contrived to obliterate 
almost every trace of the original, 
and they were rewarded by an en- 
core, for which they were, of course, 
prepared with a double set of double 
refined refinements.. This, if we re- 
collect right, was the only encore of 
the night---u fact which displays 
judgment in one particular at least, 
for the concert, as it stood, lasted 
till after one o'clock in the. morning. 
Is it matter of wonder that it seemed 
tedious? What mind can stretch 
out attention during five long hours 
of music in a hot theatre, in May, 
after a day of previous fatigue? But 
all the great singers must. be invited 
to assist at such a celebration !---no 
doubt--and all the great singers must 
do geranig.§ Beyond all question. 
Such being the postulata, the conclu- 
sion is inevitable---the audience. will 
be as weary as long sitting and over- 
worn faculties can. make them. 

The profits to the institution were 
considerable ; but will not the sub- 
scribers and the public inquire intothe 
benefits to be derived from the app!- 
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cation of these funds? And will they 
not pause as to the results, when 
they find that an establishment in- 
volving an expenditure of from three 
to five thousand pounds per annum, 
is erected, for the purpose of educat- 
ing about thirty musicians? Such, 
however, is the fact ; and as the de- 
tails of the management become more 
known, we may vetture to antici- 
pate that the astonishment of the 
public will be augmented. We have 
now neither time nor space for the 
developement ; but at some future 
period, when the passing musical 
events are less interesting, we may, 
perhaps, endeavour to elucidate the 
claims of the Royal Academy to 
public support. In the mean time, 
however, we would clearly be un- 
derstood, neither to impeach the mo- 
tives of the promoters (which we be- 
lieve to be excellent), nor the prin- 
ciple of the institution, which is na- 
tionally important ; but as far as re- 
lates to the plan and to the actual ma- 
nagement,, we may venture to pro- 
nounce, that funds furnished by pub- 
lic liberality have seldom been more 
unfortunately misdirected. 

It were an endless task to speak 
individually of the numberless con- 
certs now giving in London. Every 
night has its performance ; but re- 
cent circumstances, it should seem, 
have determined the Lord Chamber- 
lain not to license more than one 
concert on the same evening. ‘Those 
of Mr. Vaughan, Mr. F. Cramer, 
Mr. Sapio, and Mr. Pio Cianchettini, 
have been the principal during the 
present month. That of the first 
named singer, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, perhaps, was the most nu- 
merously attended. Mr. Sapio has a 
host of patrons, for which he is in 
some degree, we believe, indebted to 
the effects of aristocratic blundering. 
The committee of the Royal Acade- 
my fixed their concert on the night 

r. Sapio had previously advertised, 
not considering it ble that a 
Professor coul for a moment 
against their fiat. Mr. Sapio, how- 
ever, not only had right on his side, 
but those who were determined fear- 
lessly to uphold that right on ‘behalf 
of the profession at large ; and in the 
end the noble committee were content 
fg purchase Mr. Sapio’ Spee of 

is right, by the extended patrona 
which sepbacs at the head of his bil, 
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and by parent of’ all expenses in- 
curred by the engagement of the 
room, &c. By this relation we do 
not purpose in the slightest degree 
to prejudice Mr. Sapio’s deserts.. He 
is not only a singer of distinguished 
ability, but the singer, par excellence, 
of rising estimation, Mr. Braham is 
aruin, a splendid ruin, indeed, but 
completely a ruin. Mr. Vaughan re- 
tains the high place he has so lo 
preserved, with the same quiet ar 
unpretending air that appertains to 
his beautiful polish and acknow- 
ledged perfection. His course is as 
measured and as certain, as it is ex- 
alted. But, Mr. Sapio comes a new 
star into the musical sphere, is sought, 
and is admired. 

The theatrical singers have intro- 
duced little concerts as intermezzt 
at their benefits, in aid of plays and 
operas. At Miss Paton’s, Mr. Escu- 
dier, a violinist, played; but the 
hour was exceedingly late, the au- 
dience completely calemabed. or de- 
parting. No judgment could be 
formed of his ability—There has 
been nothing new at the Opera, ex- 
cept the appearance of Garcia in 
Otello, at Curioni’s benefit. Garcia 
is a fine musician; and fas been a 
singer of almost unlimited powers; 
but like our great English Tenor, his 
voice is in decay ; and to cover its 
failure he has recourse to florid exe+ 
cution, and exertions which serve 
only to enforce the opinion they are 
meant to invalidate. Thus in Otello 
he sang above his voice, and substi- 
tuted mere force for expression, to the 
annoyance of every judicious auditor. 
La Donna del Lugo is the only opera 
brought out this season that keeps 
the stage; nevertheless, we cannot 
be induced to regard it as equal to 
many of the former compositions of 
Rossini. With the exception of the 
little piece of melody, “ O mattutini 
albori,” there is. scarcely a single 
strain that would take possession of 
the mind. The performance of this 
piece has brought into notice the 
uncommon improvement Madame 
Ronzi de Begnis manifests, in her 
advance towards the character of a 
serious singer. Her sensibility is ex~ 
quisite ; and the vast alteration in her 
manner leads us now to believe she 
will in a’ great degree correct those 


defects oftovie, and execution which 


so lately gave the impression that 
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she must confine herself to the Opera 
Buffa. We certainly never recollect 
to have observed so rapid a change 
before in any great a singer, 
' Mr. Ebers has hired the King’s 
Theatre for two years. It is report- 
ed, that the ubiquitarian M. Bochsa, 
not finding sufficient employment in 
his imperial vice-royalty at the aca- 
demy, in teaching, composing for 
Drury-lane, conducting the oratorios, 
and writing for the shops, actually 
meditated engrossing the manage- 
ment of the Opera-house, in con- 
junction with some city gentlemen, 
who made an offer for the theatre. 
Mr. Ebers has, however, certainly 
engaged it for the time above stated. 
Signora Corri, we understand, has 
been received with great applause at 
Venice, where also Sinclair is said 
to have performed with great credit 
to himeelf Since the example of Bil- 
lington, England has begun to make 
some return for the vast importation 
of vocalists she has so long enjoyed 
from Italy. ai 
In Mr. Bishop’s new Opera, Cilari 
of Milan, brought out at Covent- 
Garden, there is little to commend/as 
to composition. The opening of the 
serenade, which is the first thin in 
the piece, has so near a similitude to 
Hayes’ Wind gentle Evergreen, that 
we presume it to be an adaptation. 
The duet between Master Longhurst 
and Miss Love is My pretty page, 
decies repetita; and Sweet Home is 
in sentiment and imagery exactly the 
counterpart of a ballad published by 
Mr. Parry seven or eight years ago. 
It is greatly to be lamented that a 
composer of Mr. Bishop's ability 
should be tied down to ‘remodel ex- 
hausted subjects in this way: Clari 
of Milan does not exhibit one single 
trait that has not been produced and 
reproduced over and over again. 
Five Grand Musical Festivals will 
take place this summer; so power- 
ful has been the example of Birming- 
ham. The triennial meeting at that 
town, one at Oxford in June; one at 
Liverpool in September or October, 
and one at York, will be held, beside 
the meeting of the three choirs at 
Worcester. At Norwich also there 
will be two or three Grand Conc 
in October. EES, poh 
The private musical parties in town 
have been, and still are, very nume- 
rous this season ; but foreign ‘music 


and foreign artists every where pre- 
dominate. 

The publications this month are 
superabundant. 

Two Airs for the Piandforte. The 
Variations composed for, and dedicated: to 
the Princess Augusta, by J. Bo Cramer. 
These compositions remind us of some of 
Mr. Cramer’s best works. ! 

‘Mr. Ries has an Air with Variations. 
The subject, When Meteor Lights; a 
German air from the melodies of various 
nations, has an animation which pervades 
the piece. 

_ Mr. Rawling’s Divertimento for the 
Piano and Flute, introducing the 
Scotch Air, Kelvin Grove, must please. 
It is light, elegant, and melodious; the 
flute part not difficult, though sufficiently 
ent. 

M. Bochsa has an Andante and second 
Rondo on @ favourite Quadrille for the 
Harp. , 
Madame Dussek has arranged ‘Di 
Piacer”’ for the with an accompani- 
ment for the pianoforte. The brilliancy of 
the theme is retained, and even augmented, 
although it can hardly be said that the 
most is made of many of its passages. 
There is also by the same hand a short and 
easy lesson for the harp on a Scotch air, 
The Campbells are coming. It makes few 
pretensions, but will be useful to begin- 


ners. . | _ qann 2 

_ M. Meyer's Divertimento, forithe same 
instrument, is, im an le style, and is 
just sufficiently difficult to be. interesting 
both to the young performer , and. her au- 
TOM c0n ‘watinacariél tea, tacake 

La Bella Capricctosa, “for ‘the Piano- 
forte, by J. N. Hummel, conformis ‘to ‘the 
character of excursiye fi its title im- 
plies : “* from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,” is €xiictly expressive of its nature, 
and caprice was more captivating. 

M. “Moscheles’ Rondoletto is extremely 
pleasing, but more) simple than the gene- 
ral works of this: great master of the instru- 
MOM. « | are 

. M,.Meves, has; arranged the old glee, 

ere’s a health to all good Lasses, as a 
Rondo for the Pianoforte. 

M. Holst; in -his Greek Air with Va- 
viations, has put together the passages best 
adapted to facilitateexecution in a form 
more interesting to beginners than an exer- 


| adaptations of 
Seogy te: irs. fie il Dordiers ‘ a 
iglia, arra: fr the harp a ute, 


“by M. Bocksa} ‘also, by the same gentle- 
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man, Book X. ef favourite Airs from 
Rossini’s Operas, consisting of a first se- 
lection from La Gazza Ladra, for the harp 
and pianoforte, with an ad libitum flute 
and violoncello accompaniment. The ‘se- 
cond Book of Selections from Pietro 0 Erc- 
mita, is published by M. Latour, as 
Duets for the Pianoforte. The two first 
Books of the Airs from La Donna del 
Lago are also arranged by M. Latour, 
for the pianoforte and felet enh in this 


shape, the music of the is more 
beautiful and interesting, as heard 
from the orchestra of the King’s Theatre. 


Mr. Clementi has arranged Mozart's 
eclebrated Symphony, The Jupiter, for the 
pianoforte, with ad libitum accompani- 
ments, for flute, violin, and violoncello. 

Amusemens de [’ Opéra, being a selection 
of the latest operas and ballets of Rossini, 
Weber, Paer, Winter, Gallemberg, &c. 
arranged for the pianoforte, Nos. I. and II. 

The Antologia Musicale is of the s.me 
description. The Twelfth Number con- 
tains a specimen of the style of Leopold 
Mozart, the father of the great composer of 
that name. 

‘No, VIII. of Boosey’s Selection of 


Overtures, is Beethoven's Overture to the 
Ruins of Athens. 

Mr. Killick, an organist at Gravesend, 
has commenced an arrangement of Handel's 
Overtures for the organ or pianoforte.— 
The first number is from the occasional 
oratorio. 

Mr. Burrowes has adapted the beautiful 
old music in Macbeth, as duets for the 
harp or pianoforte, with ad libitum accom- 
paniments for flute and violoncello. 

The vocal list is very meagre; there is 
scarcely any thing worth notice. The Fairy 
Queen, a duet, in the manner of the old 
writers, by Dr. Carnaby, is upon words of 
no very poetical structure. 

The Jasmin Wreath, a canzonet, a- 
dapted from Carafa, is an agreeable song, 
but by no means equal to Fra tante 
Angoscic, the only work of the author 
known in England. 

Queen of every moving Measure, by 
Mr. Dannelly, is equal at least to the ge- 
neral run of ballads, 

Mr. W. Collard has brought out two 
more of his very commendable series of 


‘moral songs. 








THE DAISY IN INDIA:— 


Surrosep to be addressed by the Rev. Dr. Carey, the learned and illus- 
trious Baptist Missionary, at Serampore, to the first plant of this kind, which 
sprang up unexpectedly in his garden, out of some English earth, in which 
other seeds had been conveyed to him from this country. The subject was 
suggested by reading a letter from Dr..Carey to a botanical friend, in 
England, an interesting extract from which is given at the foot of these 


verses. 


1, 
Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 


___ My mother-country’s white and red, 
In rose or lily, till this hour, 

-» Never to:me’such beauty spread: 
Transplanted from thine island-bed, 


A treasure in a 


of earth, 


grain 
Strange as a spirit from the dead, 
e embryo sprang to birth, 


, 2. 
Thrice welcome, little English Flower! 


Whose tribes beneath our natal skies 
Shut close their leaves while vapours lower ; 14 
But when the sun’s gay beams arise, een * 
With unabash’d but modest eyes a 
Follow his motion to the west, 


Nor cease to 
Then fold 


till daylight dies, 
ves to rest. . 


| 3. 
Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 
To this resplendent hemisphere, 


Where Flora's 


adie: 
Jn gorgeous liveries all the year: 














The Daisy in India. 


Thou, only Thou, art /iftle here, 
Like worth unfriended or unknown, 
Yet to my British heart more dear 
Than all the torrid zone. 


4.° 
Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 
Of early scenes beloved by me, 
While happy in my father’s bower, 
Thou s ate the blithe memorial be : 
The fairy-sports of infancy, 
Youth’s golden age, and manhood’s prime, 
Home, country, kindred, friends,---with thee 
Are mine in this far clime. 


5. 
Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 
I'll rear thee with a trembling hand: 
O for the April sun and shower, 
The sweet May-dews of that fair land, 
Where Daisies, thick as starlight, stand 
In every walk !---that here om shoot 
Thy scions, and thy buds expand, 
A hundred from one root ! 


6. 

Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 

To me the pledge of Hope unseen: 
When sorrow would my soul o’erpower 

For joys that were, or might have been, 
I'll call to mind, how---fresh and green, 

I saw thee waking from the dust, 
Then turn to heayen with:brow serene, 

And place in God my trust. 

J. MONTGOMERY. 


Extract from a Letter of Dr. Carey, in India, to Mr. J. Cooper, 
of Wentworth, Yorkshire. 


«* With great labour I have preserved the common Field Daisy, which came 
up nay rape in some English earth, for these six or seven years; but 


my whole stock is now only one plant. I have never been, able, even with 
sheltering them, to preserve an old root through the rains, but I get a few 
seedlings every year. The proportion of small plants in this country is very 
inconsiderable, the greater number of our vegetable productions being 
either large shrubs, immense climbers, or timber trees. By the kindness 
of yourself and other geritlemen, who have lately sent, me roots or seeds, 
our number of small shrubs is much increased, and our stock of bulbous 
plants become very respectable. Still, however, tulips, hyacinths, snow- 
drops, most of the lilies, &c. are strangers to us. I have a great desire to 
possess honeysuckles, especially the eommon woodbine, I mix the seeds 
which I send you with twice or thrice their bulk of earth, and ram the 
_ whole in a box (a cask would be better), and nail or hoop them up close. 

Thave no doubt but a quantity of most of your wild seeds, and many others, 
would succeed here, if well P engs in earth as I have done with this box. 
A cask of your peat-earth, thus full of seeds, would be an invaluable trea- 
sure, as the earth itself would: be of t service in the culture of many 
plants. We have no peat in India. All our soils are either strong clays, 
deep loam, or loose; but fertile, sands. I need not say, that the seeds 
should be packed as soon as possible after they are ripe. Old seeds have 
scarcely ever succeeded in this country.” x " | : 
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THE CHILD ANGEL:—A DREAM. 


I CHANCED upon the prettiest, odd- 
est, fantastical thing of a dream the 
other night, that you shall hear of. 
I had been reading the “ Loves of 
the Angels,” and went to bed with 
my head full of speculations, sug- 
gested by that extraordinary legend. 
It had given birth to innumerable 
conjectures ; and, I remember, the 
last waking thought, which I gave 
expression to on my pillow, was a 
sort of wonder, “ what could come 
of it.” 

I was suddenly transported, how or 
whither I could Arion ey make out— 
but to some celestial region. It was 
not the real heavens neither—not the 
downright Bible heaven—but a kind 
of fairy-land heaven, about which 
a poor human fancy may have leave 
to sport and air itself, I will hope, 
without presumption. 

Methought—what wild things 
dreams are!—I was present—at 
what would you imagine ?—at an 
angel’s gossiping. 

. Whence it came, or how it came, 
or who bid it come, or whether it 
came purely of its own head, neither 
you nor I know—but there lay, sure 
enough, wrapt in its little cloudy 
swaddling bands—a Child Angel. 

Sun-threads---filmy beams—ran 
through the celestial napery of what 
seemed its princely cradle. All the 
winged orders hovered round, watch- 
ing when the new-born should open 
its yet closed eyes: which, when it 
did, first one, and then the other— 
with a solicitude and elcats a 
yet ‘not such as, stained with fear, 
dims the expanding eye-lids of mortal 
infants—but as if to explore its path 
in those its unhereditary palaces— 
what an inextinguishable titter that 
time “spared not celestial visages! 
Nor wanted there to my seeming—O 
the inexplicable simpleness of dreams! 
—bowls of that cheering nectar, 


Nor were wan faces of female 
ministrants,—stricken in yéars, as it 

t seem—so dextrous were those 
heavenly attendants to counterfeit 
Kindly sinilitudes of earth, to grect 
with terresttial child-rites the young 





Present, which earth had made to p 


Then were celestial harpings heard, 
not in full symphony as those by 
which the spheres are tutored ; but, 
as loudest instruments on earth speak 
oftentimes, muffled ; so to accommo- 
date their sound the better to the 
weak ears of the imperfect-born. 
And, with the noise of those sub- 
dued soundings, the Angelet sprang 
forth, fluttering its rudiments of pi- 
nions—but forthwith flagged and was 
recovered into the arms of those full- 
winged angels. And a wonder it 
was to see how, as years went round 
in heaven—a year in dreams is as a 
day—continually its white shoulders 

ut forth buds of wings, but, want- 
ing the perfect angelic nutriment, 
anon was shorn of its aspiring, and 
fell fluttering—-still caught by angel 
hands---for ever to put forth shoots, 
and to fall fluttering, because its 
birth was not of the unmixed vigour 
of heaven. 

And a name was given to the Babe 
Angel, and it was to be called 
Ge-Urania, because its production 
was of earth and heaven. 

And it could not taste of death, by 
reason of its adoption into immortal 
palaces ; but it was to know weak- 
ness, and reliance, and the shadow 
of human imbecility; and it went 
with a lame gait; but in its goings 
it exceeded all mortal children in 
grace and swiftness. “Then pity first 
sprang up in angelic bosoms; and 
yearnings (like the human) touched 
them at the sight of the immortal 
lame one. 

And with pain did then first those 
Intuitive Essences, with pain and 
strife to their natures (not grief), put 
back their bright intelligences, and 
reduce their etherial minds,. school- 
ing them to degrees and_ slower pro- 
cesses, so to adapt their lessons to 
the gradual ilhimination (as must 
needs be) of the half-earth-born ; and 
what intuitive notices they could not 

1 (by reason that their nature is 
to know all things at once), the half- 
heavenly novice, by the’ better part 
of its nature, aspired to receive mto 
its wriderstanding ; so that Humili 
and’ Aspiration went on ever-pac 
in the instruction of the glorious Am- 

But, by reason that Mature Hu- 
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manity is too gross to breathe the air 
of that super-subtile region, its portion 
was, and is, to be a child for ever. 

And because the human part of it 
might not press into the heart. and 
inwards of the palace of its adoption, 
those full-natured angels tended it 
by turns in the .purheus of the pa- 
lace, where were shady groves and 
rivulets, like this green earth from 
which it came: so Love, with Volun- 
tary Humility, waited Di sa the en- 
tertainment of the new-adopted. 

And myriads of years rolled round 
(in dreams Time is nothing), and 
still it kept, and is to keep, perpetual 
childhood, and is the Tutelar Genius 
of Childhood upon earth, and still 
goes lame and lovely. 

By the banks of the river Pison is 
seen, lone-sitting by the grave of the 
terrestrial Mirzah, whom the angel 
Nadir loved, a Child; but not. the 
same which I saw in heaven.. A 
pensive hue overcasts its lineaments; 








nevertheless, a correspondency is be- 
tween the child by the grave, and 
that celestial orphan, whom I saw 
above; and the dimness of the grief 
upon the heavenly, is as a shadow 
or emblem of that which stains the 
beauty of the terrestrial. And this 
correspondency .is. not to be. under- 
stood but by 8. 

And in the archives of heaven I 
had grace to read, how that once the 
angel Nadir, being exiled from his 
place for mortal passion, wpepein i 
on the wings of parental love (suc 
power had parental love for a mo- 
ment to suspend the else irrevocable 
law) appeared for a brief instant in 
his station; and, depositing a won- 
drous Birth, straightway disappeared, 
and the palaces knew him no more. 
And this charge was the self-same 
Babe, who goeth lame and lovely--- 
but Mirzah sleepeth by the river 
Pison. : Eta. 
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THE FAIRY MILLER OF CROGA.- 


I wish my story so well as to wish 
it had happened in some more noted 
nook of earth, where Fame had al- 
ready sounded her trumpet, where 
Nature had been less frugal of her 
sweets, and where Fiction might de- 
light to place her heroes. But, I 
have no wish to plant lilies where 
nature sows nettles, nor breathe a 
foreign perfume among the wild bells 
and foxgloves of a rustic landscape. 
Nature is ever wise, and men would 
do well to step as she steps, and 
hold by the skirts of her many-co- 
loured and ever changing robe, even 
as a child clings tottering to the side 
of its mother. The man who knows 
more than Nature, knows far too 
much ; she has made no hill wholly 
desolate, and no land utterly barren ; 
she has scattered every where the 
most rare and remarkable things ; 
and he who seeks to embellish her 
beauty is no wiser than the lunatic 
who called his grace of Queensberry 
a fool for not planting the vale of 
Nith vine raspberries. 

It happened one fine evening nigh 
the close of autumn,—when the ne 
wore its covering of broom in the 
stack-yard,—when the nuts began to 
drop ripe from their husks, and. the 





morning flowers hung white with 
hoar frost, that two riders entered 
the southward gorge of the wild glen 
of Croga... It was wearing late,~ 
the moon had still a full hour to 
march before she reached the tops of 
the western hills,—the lights began 
to disappear from windows of 
the peasantry, and, besides the mur- 
mu of water of Orr, which 
winded among the rocks and trees, 
an anxious ear might hear the cau- 
tious. step and the. lifting latch of 
some young, ploughman holding 
tryste with his love. It was a mar- 
ket night, and to these soft and 
pleasurable sounds might be added 
the sharp, shrill, and rapid admoni- 
tion of woman’s tongue, when a late 
hour, a pennyless ket, and a head 
throbbing with drink, called, forth 
a torrent of sage and gracious re- 
marks on her husband's folly and her 

own wisdom and forbearance. 
But of those sounds, if such sounds 
were, the two riders seemed to take 
no note; they entered the glen a- 
breast, and inclining their hones be- 
4m 


munication. It may be im 
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that as‘they were of ‘different’ sexés, 
Jove, or some such cause of mu- 
tual attraction, inclined them to this 
friendly fellowship: I wish to leave 
no room for such unfounded sus- 
picion- One was a man in years, 
of a douce and grave exterior, with 
much of that devout circumspection 
and prudence of look; which might 
mark him out to the parish minister 
ina nomination of elders. | His dress, 
like himself, seemed fit ‘for the wear 
and tear of the world,—firm of tex- 
ture and home-made; a good gray 
mixture, adapted to the dusty Ja- 
bours of a mill,—and a miller he was, 
and one as good as ever wet a wheel 
‘in water—the miller of Cr mill, 
and his name was Thomas Milroy. 
‘Of his companion I ought to say 
something ; but how can a man less 
than inspired touch off the sedate 
sitnplicity,. the matronly demeanour, 
and that look of superstitious awe 
and love for the marvellous, which 
belonged to Barbara Farish, the relict 
of the laird of Elfknowe. Her very 
horse seemed conscious of his load of 
aa ae sanctity and’ knowledge, 
and looked on the dapple gray nag 
ofthe ‘dusty miller ‘w th an arched 
riéck, and an'eyé worthy of the steed 
‘of'so good and so gifted a daime. 
‘Her’ gray riding skirt hung far be- 
heath ‘her’ feet, and nearly teached 
‘thé’ grotind 5 ‘a black siJk hood, ‘lined 
“with gray, covered ‘her ‘head; and 
“was fastened beneath her chin ; while 
over a nose, long and thin, ‘and 'trans- 
jatént as horn, Jooked forth two 
“deep-sét’ and ‘Searching ‘eyes, ofa 
“Hght'and tively’ blue. I have’ said 
‘they ‘weré in‘ earnest ‘conference ;— 
“I nist let'the voice, of the ‘miller be 
heard first.) pitas 
See VO" say’ ‘true, woman,” ‘said he 
“Ot thie Sieve ‘and ‘the'millstone: “ all 
“Yyé have ‘spoken is as true as that my 
Otter ‘wheel runs round, and my hop- 
Ns Cinta soe ete 
, » and 9 
—_Croga glen is swarming with them: 
‘21 have’ heard’ them at the’ dead 
_hours of night; and IT may say I have 
“as good “as seen ‘thent, and that in 
broad day.” “ "Deed, miller,” ‘said 
‘she’ of the Elfknowe, “we ‘all 


‘ken full well that the ‘mill of Croga 
‘has two ‘millers,—one of flesh ‘and 
‘blodd, ‘and as ‘douce a man as ever 
“wet corn with water, ‘even ‘yourself, 
Thomas ; but for the other, I wish 


I could honestly say as much of him: 
—he is never seen, and he is often 
heard ;—but he’s a brave miller, and 
I have tasted meal of his grinding 
myself :—But that was in my youth- 
ful days, when I had less of the fear 
of God and the grave afore me :—we 
have been all foolish upon a time, 
miller,—but it’s the surest saint that 
has had the soundest fa’,—a proverb 
oe ought to have been in the gos- 
pel. 

“And ye have tasted meal of the 
Elf-miller’s grinding, good-wife ?” 
said the miller :—* hegh, woman, but 

e’re a fearless bodie. Now, touch- 
mg the miller, I could tell something 
of a tale myself. It was ae fine sum- 
mer night,—I mind it well,—it was 
just the time Jang Tam Freysel died, 
and that I lost three mug ewes in 
the side-ill. The wind was down, 
and the moon shone so clear ye might 
have gathered saxpences on Croga- 
hill, and seen needles and pins in the 
bottom of my mill-dam. I went out 
to pray at my own house-end,---for 
to tell ye nae fiction, I am far from 
being so bold as one with so clear a 
conscience might be, who never 
wronged a man aboon the worth of 
three handfulls of meal at a time. 
So to my knees I went,--«and I mind 
well I was petitioning against the 
drought of summer, for the streams 
‘were parched up, and a drove of oxen 
would have drunk Croga mill-dam 
dry; but I trow I got a raising. I 
heard a sound as of the rushing of 
water,---the clapper of my mill be- 
gan to clap, the wheels went dun- 
nering round, the dust streamed out 
‘as thick as a corn sack from door and 
wicket, and I heard the din as of 
twenty tongues making merry over 
a meller of meal... Now, said I, 
through might from aboon I shall see 
who they ‘are that run off my mill- 
dam with this wicked s ,»--~but it 
was may be for my soul's health, that 
I was not to be made so wise. I 
had reached ‘the brink of my. mill- 
dam, and the lights shone, and the 
mirth abounded, more than ever. 


ought good beguiled and be- 
fooled me sae; instead of my bonnie 
‘mill-dam shining beneath the sum- 
ymér-moon, what beheld I but ‘a sl 
Jace of burning gold, rising before 
me ‘with carved pillars nae doubt, 
ahd ‘sculptured-porches I'll warrant, 


‘Judge ye now, good wife, if it was 
ve that 
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and a roof,---O sic a roof !---the roof 
of heaven was but a spider web to 
it,---for every star there were ten: 
---I grew dizzy to behold it. I stood 
astonied, as ye may guess ;---and the 
more so, because I heard the sound 
of dulcimer and flute, and all man- 
ner of profane music, coming sound- 
ing from the porch,---a sound like the 
falling of water on my outer wheel, 
when the hopper’s heaped and the 
stone’s geared,--but mair sweet, mair 
sweet. A weel, said I, the hand of 
some sonsie spirit has been here,--- 
for I was right bold at the time,--- 
and I should have told ye before, 
that as I prayed, black Will Smith, 
the smuggler, rode past, and I had 
tasted just as much brandy as did 
me good. And as I looked on the 
fairy palace, and on its portals, [ 
forgot myself, and, lifting up my staff, 
I knocked at the door, saying, peace 
be here :---but, O the deceit of Sa- 
tan,---o'er the head I plumped in my 
own mill-dam,---swash, like a salmon 
of fifty pound weight at the trout- 
loup of Croga. ‘ Now, Gude pro- 
tect us a’,’ quoth our wife, ‘ for the 
miller’s drowned ;’ and down with a 
shriek and a clapping of hands came 
she. ‘Na, na,’ quoth I, ‘I’m no 
drowned, but gloriously dooked ;--- 
Croga elves, by the aid of a bright 
moon and their own magic, turned 
the mill-dam into a palace of gold, 
and gloriously dooked am I.’ ” 

“€ Miller,” said his companion, “ all 
this may be accounted for in a na- 
tural way. That smuggled brandy’s 
a deceitful servant. I have tried 
it for the cough, for shortness of 
breath, and for dimness of sight, and 
may therefore speak. A‘cupful of it 
makes the floors seem walls, and the 
walls floors, and ten thousand lights 
dance before one’s eyes. It’s a de- 
ceitful friend, and a deluding ser- 
vant, and nae wonder ye were mis- 
led. But to let that drop,---what I 
am about to tell ye has perplexed me 
and the minister to explain, and ye 
maun ken a drop of smuggled sintul 
had not passed my door for a full 
month before I saw what I shall tell 
ye. It was in that sad year, the 
seventeen, that the sun dried up the 
land, and scorched the standing corn ; 
no rain fell for forty days, and there 
was sore want in the earth. The 
very grasshopper ceased to sing. 
And that brings me in mind of the 


wicked laird of Lauriebank, auld 
Gomorrah, as he was called, and not 
unjustly ;—he was an old man then, 
and I but a young quean, no aboon 
a year married. I saw him sitting 
among his scorched-up corn, and 
heard him crying to the clouds, when- 
ever he saw one arise: ‘ Come hi- 
ther, if ye be a minister of rain, and 
no a bearer of fire, come hither, for 
Lauriebank is cracking and fizzing, 
and would singe the wing of a lave- 
rock, Will ye cast away rain on the 
Solway sea, and so much good corn 
in the country perishing for lack of 
water? One may roast eggs on the 
banks of Burnbourack, and make 
tenpenny nails among the burning 
sand of Topplestarvit ;---will ye no 
come hither?’ A weel,---to forsake 
the auld sinner and his sayings---] 
was a new married body then ;---be- 
ginning the world, and all to buy, 
and little to buy it with. The plague 
of drought came upon the land, as I 
said ; the milk of life refused to come 
into the ear of corn; the cattle came 
from the parched uplands into the 
Jowland marshes to cool their mouths 
with frog-pipes, and the people were 
in sore want. I dwelt then in alone- 
some house at the foot of Kinharvie- 
hill, and no other sound heard | for 
the livelong day, but the sound of 
my spinning wheel, the gushing of 
the little burn, the cry of the plover, 
and the pleasant sound of my good- 
man’s voice as he returned at e’en 
from distant labour.” 

“‘T kenned the place well,” said 
the miller; “ monie a bonnie burn 
trout have I neeved in that stream ; 
monie a bonnie gray moorcock have 
I shot on that hill ; and monie a bon- 
nie hour at even have I wasted, 
sitting by the side of a sonsie lass at 
the warm hearth of Kinkarvie. But 
that was before the time ye talk of, 
good wife, and I’m stopping your 
story.” 

“It wasa bonnie place,” said Bar- 
bara, “ and I have aye a warm side 
till it yet: a place where ane has 
been happy in,---and bore monie a 
bonnie bairn in,---and tasted some of 
the rebuke of affliction and poverty 
in, is dearer than all meaner places. 
But I was young then, and carried 
my head high, for sorrow had not 
bowed my neck,---and trimly I kept 
my house, tidily kept I myself, and 
kindly loved I our goodman;---I 
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have never thought of another, 
though I was in my prime when I 
lost him ;---and I made it a point to 
have a kind look, and something 
comfortable and warm for him when 
he came home at even. So as the 
sun was setting I baked a cake, and 
pat it over the embers,---for weel 
1e loved a kneaded cake, and ane 
brander'd brown ;---I never knead a 
cake now but I think of him. So 
the cake was on the embers, and a 
sweet smell it made ;---for the meal 
was white and warm from the mill- 
ee, and I sat beside it to watch and 
turn it. As I sat I thought I heard 
a foot on the floor, and looking o’er 
my shoulder who saw I but a wee 
wee womanie! A wee wee womanie, 
and snodly was she clad, and fair 
was her tace; and without halt or 
curchee close came she to my side. 
I think I see her yet and hear her 
words. ‘ Barbara Macmurdo,’ said 
the wee wee womanie, using my 
maiden name, ‘I live nigh thy house, 
---[ live on the same bread, and 
drink of the same water. But water 
waxes scant, and bread is far from 
sure ; and those who gather earth’s 
sweetest fruits for me are now in 
Guiana and Araby, seeking spice, 
and cloves, and myrrh, and will not 
be with me sooner than morning. 
The smell of thy new-meal cake is 
sweet, and we felt it underground, 
and my little babes love it. There- 
fore give me some, and when the 
next meller is ground in Croga mill 
I will repay thee. Give and pros- 
per---refuse and pine.’ 

“© So I looked at the wee wee wo- 
manie,---the least I ever saw,---with 
her fair face, and her lang curling 
hair, her jupes of broom blossom, 
and her kirtle of peagreen. ‘ Wil- 
lingly will I give,’ said I, ‘a hot cake 
anid a bason of new meal ;---but, O 
ye are a wee wee lady, and weel 
would I like to see yere bairns ; are 
they as fair and as little as thee?’ 
She laughed and clapt her hands, 
and stamped her foot, and lo and 
behold there started up at her side 
two of the sweetest bairns I ever 
saw ; they were no longer than twa 
daffodils: this gray hood of mine 
would have robed them both like 
kings, and thy whomelled hopper 
would have made them a palace. 
And they flew about like birds. 
‘ Bairns,’ I said, ‘here’s a cake 





of the sweetest bread, and a bason 
of the fairest meal, for your mos 
ther and you, and mickle good may 
they do ye.’ So the woman becked, 
and the weans bowed, and taking 
my presents, vanished from my hearth 
like a flash of will-o’-wisp light. 
‘ His presence be near me,’ said I, 
‘I have been communing with elves, 
and giving Christian bread to the 
imps of darkness.’ ” 

“IT never heard a tale like that,” 
said the miller, “ but saw ye ever 
the wee wee womanie again?” 
** Again,” said Barbara, “ aye truly 
did I, man, and that in two or three 
weeks. It was between light and 
dark, and I was baking bread, when 
in came the wee wee womanie,---her 
hair was curling down her back,--« 
and her kirtle of green was sown 
oer with something that glittered 
like stars, and set thicker than the 
gowans on Croga bank in the spring. 
‘ Mortal,’ she said, ‘ye gave us 
what ye could ill spare, and I give 
you what we can weel want. For 
the sweet supper ye gave my bairns 
and me, take this bason filled with 
fairy meal; human hunger shall never 
empty it, and it shall be ever full: 
But if ye feed brute or bird with 
this sacred food the charm which 
blesses it is broken.’ And melting 
into the twilight, I never saw her 
more. But many a day have I 
blessed the charmed bason, and tast- 
ed of its blessed food,---and a rich 
wife and a prosperous I became.” “ O 
woman,” said the miller, his eyes 
dilating with a joy not without some 
small mixture of fear, I would give 
ye a forpit of gold for such a blessed 
heir-loom as that,---but d’ye think 
it is cannie, and according to the 
revealed word, to keep it and pro- 
fit by it,---I have my own doubts on 
that point.” 

“ Miller,” said Barbara, “ cast 
nae doubts on the permitted fee and 
bounty of God ;---did not the winds 
of old waft quails and manna on the 
chosen abt 94 and did not the ra- 
vens, that in these accursed days ot 
out the eyes of our lambs, carry food 
to the inspired prophet? But the 
blessed cup of my prosperity is gone ; 
I was bereaved of it by the gowk 
laird of Haverland; and how, ye shall 
hear. He was out hunting, and in 
came he with his three hounds, as I 
sat making the bairns’ breakfast,--- 
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the charmed bow! sat beside me,--- 
he seized it and gave it to his dogs. 
I think I see the poor dumb brutes 
now,---the first mouthful they took 
turned into ashes and chaff---the 
second mouthful seemed lappered 
blood, and the third mouthful became 
burning fire. ‘The hounds how!l'd, 
and the laird swore, and I wept. One 
hound stretched itself out on the floor 
and died,---another ran to Croga 
hill top, and there it sat night and 
day barking at the sun and moon till 
it died also,---and the third raised 
up a howl at my hearth-stane as if 
it had started a hare, and away it 
flew over hill, and through dale--- 
and, hapless hound, it is running 
yet with the elfin hare before it ;--- 
and 1 wish the laird himself was 
doomed to follow the chace.” 

** Aboon all breathing folk, good- 
wife,” said the miller, suppressing 
a laugh with some difficulty, “ ye 
are the rarest teller of a wild tale 
that ever was possess'd with the 
belief that the world has such impish 
inhabitants as elves and fairies. And 
so there was an end to your charmed 
cup, and its blessed meal! Ah, good- 
wife, there is a mighty lack of mar- 
vels in the land new ; and yet won- 
derful to hear as your tale indeed is, 
it's but shellen seeds to sifted meal 
compared to what happened to my 
own simple self here in the saddle 
where I sit. Ye maun ken, lass, that 
in my youthful days I was nae doucer 
than I should be; I ran to fairs, and 
preachings, and trystes, and wooed 
many maidens in many parishes. 
And I think ye are nae o'er proud to 
forget that I once or twice had a ghff 
of dauting with yere bonnie sell. 
Ye need na wave yere hand, and geck 
yere head sae, for I dare say ye re- 
member the occasion. Conscience, lass, 
ye can wave yere head as wantonly 
now as ye did in the year of repent- 
ance seventeen hundred and twelve. 
Ye were a bonnie lass then, and a 
merry one too, goodwife, and made 
mony a clever lad sigh after supper 
time,—for ye were as proud as a 
peaceck and as distant as a wild doe. 
There was bonnie Jamie Elshonhaft, 
he never did mair good after ye 
scorned him at Bankfoot Kim,—and 
was nae I a proud lad when I could 
whistle ye out to the lee-side of 
Croga-bank thorn, with nae better 


light to wooe by than that of the 
summer stars. But I am seventy 
and odd years old now, and these 
days are flown away,—and what's 
worse there’s no wiling o’ them back: 
And yet it is pleasant to think upon 
them, —-thotggh they are sprinkled, as 
John Rowatt says, with the dews of 
morning sin, and strewn with the 
blossoming flowers of early iniquity.” 

“© Ye are mad, miller,” said she of 
the Elfknowe, “ what are tryste 
thorns, and midnight hours, and 
stolen interviews, to two such feckless 
bodies as we? Our first tryste place 
maun be the fellowship of worms un- 
der the kirkyard sod; and that’s the 
consummation all courtship comes 
to. But could I with a wish grow 
young again, and bring a score of 
lads to the smiling of my eye, and 
the waving of my hand,—as may be 
I have done in my day,—at fairs too, 
and dances, and, what “was° more 
sinful, 1’m afraid, at preachings also, 
I’m no sure that the wish would be 
uttered unless I could“also be sure 
that I would be wiser and better ;— 
and when I think on poor human na- 
ture among the tempting teens, I’m 
no so certain that I should escape sae 
clean as ] have. Sae never wish, 
man, for auld days back ‘again. 
There will be maids to wooe, and 
lads to smile, aneath the summer 
stars and the winter moon as hereto- 
fore ;—there will be vows in the 
dark, and kisses given to the lip, 
when we are ripe and rotten. There 
will be the loyer and the beloved; 
the deceived and the deceiver, the 
warm heart and. the cold, as have 
ever been,—and so the world goes 
on, and why should we wish to go 
back ?” 

To all this the miller replied not, 
but casting a suspicious and a start- 
led glance on the right hand side of 
the glen,. where a thick bower of 
mountain ash and holly overhung its 
bosom, patted ‘his horse’s neck, and 
said in a low voice, “ Dustyfoot, my 
man, what look ‘ye at, lad? Faith, 
Barbara, the dumb brute sees some- 
thing, and sees nought that’s good, 
for he shakes under me like a leaf 0’ 
the linn, and your horse is snorting 
and smelling too. Grace be near us! 
see ye yon elfwoman, wi’ her bairn 
in her bosom, seated by the side of 
Saint Dervorgoil’s well ?—as sure as 
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corn ) agate and water runs she’s 
there for nae good to us.”| And they 
both made a full halt,—gazed as if 
they would gaze through the rocky 
side of the glen,—nor was it Super- 
stition’s fear, that artist of wonderful 
forms, which was at work to dismay 
them. 

I have, when a boy, drunk water 
out of the well of this Galwegian 
saint, which spouts up through a 
little trough of stone in the glen of 
Croga. Virtues are imputed to it by 
the old people; and those whom it 
frees from sickness or pain leave a 
small offering at its brink—at the 
time I saw it two pieces of ribbon 
and a ring were tied to a branch of 
holly, which partly shaded it, and a 
piece of old silver, the coin of one of 
the earlier Scottish kings, lay shining 
at the bottom,—the offering of a 
mother for the health of her child. 
At the side of this well the miller 
and his companion saw a woman 
seated with a child in her bosom,—a 
fair young woman from a distant 
place. She seemed unconscious or 
careless of the presence of strangers, 
and gazed alone at the moon, with 
its red edge resting on the hill, and 
at the stars shining in multitudes a- 
bove her, and at the little well send- 
ing forth its silver thread of water 
am the grass at her feet. She 
took from her bosom a token of sil- 
ver, and dropt it into the well, and in 


a low voice began to chaunt, like one 
singing to soothe a child, the follow- 
ing verses. It is true that but a few 
scattered words of this mystic lyric 
survived in the memories of the two 
listeners, and that, after the lapse of 
years, the measure of the melody, 
and the original strain of sentiment, 
had alone been secured from obli- 
vion. But dismembered and imper- 
fect as it was, I recited it to one of 
the peasant poets of the district, who 
assured me it was a genuine antique, 
modified by some gifted person to 
suit the circumstances es which 
the young woman sung it,—a kind of 
change, he observed, which many of 
our national and domestic lyrics had 
undergone ; and with that tenderness 
and regard which one man of genius 
feels for the suffering labours of an- 
other, he filled up the gaps which 
former forgetfulness had made. For 
this he made something of an apo- 
logy,—saying, the rudeness of his 
own interpolations would soon be 
singled out by the critical sagacity of 
the age,—modern dross was easily 
distinguished from antique gold; but 
he had a pleasure of his own in 
ekeing out the ancient mutilated me- 
lodies of his country, and he cared 
little for the opinion of those “ chip- 
pers and hewers,”—the men who 
sold their judgment to the public 
either monthly or quarterly.—But for 
the song. 


OUR LADYE’S BLESSED WELL. 


The moon is gleaming far and near, 
The stars are streaming free, 

And cold comes down the evening dew 
On my sweet babe and me. 

There is a time for holy song, 
An hour for charm and spell, 

And now’s the time to bathe my babe 

- In our Ladye’s blessed well. 


O thou wert born as fair a babe 
As light ere shone aboon, 

And fairer than the gowan is, 
Born in the April moon: 

First like the lily pale ye grew, 
Syne like the violet wan ; 

As in the sunshine dies the dew, 
So faded my fair Ann. 


Was it a breath of evil wind 
That harm’d thee, lovely child ; 

Or was’t the fairy’s charmed touch 
That all thy bloom defiled ? 
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I’ve watch’d thee in the mirk midnight, 
And watch’d thee in the day, . 

And sung our Ladye’s sacred song 
To keep the elves away. 


The moon is sitting on the hill, 
The night is nigh its prime, 
The ow! doth chace the bearded bat, 
The mark of witching time ; 
And o’er the seven sister stars 
A silver cloud is drawn, 
And pure the blessed water is 
To bathe thee, gentle Ann! 


On a far sea thy father sails 
Among the spiey isles ; 

He thinks on thee, and thinks on me, 
And as he thinks, he smiles, 

And sings, while he his white sail trims, 
And severs swift the sea, 

About his Anna’s sunny locks, 
And of her bright blue ee. 


O, blessed fountain, 


ive her back 


The brightness of her brow ; 
O, blessed water, bid her cheeks ; 
Like summer roses glow ! 
"Tis a small gift, thou blessed well, 
To thing divine as thee, 
But kingdoms to a mother’s heart, 
For Ann is dear to me. 


While she sung this singular lyric, 
she removed the mantle from her 
child, took all covering from its body 
and limbs, and lifting it towards the 
moon, showed a form much withered 
and wasted away. She muttered.a 
prayer over it, and then taking water 
from the well with her hands, show- 
ered it plentifully over its body ;— 


the child, perhaps accustomed to 


such ablution, was silent. ** Good- 
wife,” said the miller, “ as sure as 
mill stones run round, that’s an elf- 
woman and that’s an elfchild,—or 
they are the fair resemblances, made 
by the foul spirit, of a mother and 
bairn, for deceiving thee and me, and 
bringing us to shame. Let us ride 
back and waken the goodman of 
Pyetstane ;—he’s a bold body, and 
can face aught,— and he never swears 
but when he’s sober, and I vow, be- 
fore sunset, I saw him staggering like 
a smuggler when his cargo’s dis- 
charged.” 

** Fool, man,” said she of the Elf- 
knowe, ‘see ye not that it is a poor 
young woman benighted under the 
dark cloud of ancient belief, douking 
her unweel bairn in the spring well, 
accounted holy in Catholic times ? 


Ah, lass, Saint Dervorgoil has Jost 
her charm now, and the water of her 
blessed well has had little virtue 
since the reformation. Ye may as 
well wash it in evening dew, and lay 
it out to be cured by the influence of 
the stars on the top of Fardinrush 
hill, as daft. Nell Candlish did, when 
her babe was found by the shepherds 
frozen in the morning cold, like a 
flower. Alas! the spirit of salva- 
tion, if ever such a spirit was there, 
has departed from the blessed well, 
and there’s no a pool in Croga but 
what would do the same wonders for 
the flesh of man. But, alas! it’s hard 
to make a mither believe that there's 
nae charm can heal the sick babe at 
her bosom; and there’s nae doubt 
this poor young creature has come 
many a weary mile to bathe her 
child in the blessed fount of Saint 
Dervorgoil. There was Willie Mac- 
lellan’s mither carried him hither out 
of the wild roonsof Galloway, and a 
bonnie bairn she made him ;—there s 
a iatural virtue in pure spring water, 
that cannot be made stronger by the 
best saint o’ the calendar.” 

« After all, goodwite,” said her 
more scrupulous companion, “ she 
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may be a fairy mother come to wash 
her imp in the blessed well, so that it 
may seem every seventh day a douce 
Christian. Od, I have heard of such 
things, and it would nae be an un- 
wise thing to ride back to the Manse, 
and have the minister’s opinion.” 
“’ Whisht, man, whisht,” said Bar- 
bara, “ the young woman has bathed 
her child; she is now wrapping it 
up, and see, she comes down the 
bank:—Hame shall she come with 
me, for she is a stranger in a strange 
land, and carries a fatherless babe in 
her bosom, and that’s both right and 
reason why she should come to the 
house of Elfknowe.” The young 
woman spoke as she approached. 
«“ A pleasant way and welcome at 
hame to ye baith, and the good wishes 
of a stranger go with you. I have 
come from the Solway shore to bathe 
the babe of my bosom in Saint Der- 
vorgoil’s blessed well ;—thrice have 
I come at the full hour of the moon, 
and the babe is recovering even as a 
parched flower when the summer 
rain comes. Sore was it faded, and 
had ceased to leap in my arms and 
smile in my face ;—but look at the 
sweet wee innocent now ; it has light 
in its eyes, and life on its brow, and 
the bloom has come back to its 
cheek ;—my blessing upon the blessed 
well of Croga.” And removing the 
mantle from the face of her child, 
she held it up amid the light of the 
departing moon, and smiled. 

- “QO woman,” said Barbara, “ ye 
are a kind mother, but a wondrous 
idolater,—a worshipper of wells and 
springs, and times of the moon, and 
set and appointed places. And yet 
ye have many a douce body’s judg- 
ment to countenance ye in your be- 
lief in old influences. I had a bro- 
ther myself who fell asleep once in 
the Fairy-Ring of Croga, and when 
he awoke, his bloom had faded, and 
his strength was nigh gone, and for 
many a blessed hour he went two- 
fold over a staff. Now my father 
was an elder of God’s kirk, and 
mickle he prayed for the bairn’s 
health, but health came not, and my 
mother stole him out, and dipt him 
thrice in the blessed well of Croga, 
and he grew a stalwart man, and 
went to a ripe grave in his grey 
hairs. So as the night’s cold, and 
the way long, had ye no better come 
with me to Elfknowe, and stay tiil 
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the sun shines?” “ Alas! no, good- 
wife,” said the sailor’s spouse, “ for 
I maun be on the shore of Solway at 
the first come of the tide, and all to 
dip my bairn in the increasing waters. 
There's a charm in the full moon- 
tide ; and it’s sweet to hear it sugh- 
ing and singing among the shells and 
pebbles ; away maun I gang, and | 
am o'er long here.” “ Woman, wo- 
man,” said the dame of Elfknowe, 
“ thou wilt slay the child with spells, 
and take away its sweet life with 
charms ;—but go thy ways,—for a 
mother who wishes weel to her babe 
is a wilful creature,— go thy ways :” 
and the woman and her child were 
soon lost among the woods of Croga. 

Miller Milroy and his companion 
moved quietly homewards along the 
bank of the water, till they came 


near the mill, on the dusty summit of 


which the moon threw a level and a 
parting beam. The miller rode fore- 
most,—he passed the shellen-hill, 
where several worn-out barley mill- 
stones and fragments of old ma- 
chinery lay strewn about, and when 
he came between the mill-dam and 
the door he made a full halt, raised 
the broad blue bonnet from his brow, 
muttered a hasty prayer, and said ; 
“God have his hands about us! saw 
ever man such a sight P—there, the 
Elfin Miller of Croga has loosed my 
dam, and flooded the wheel ;—hear 
ye nae how the wheels and stones 
dunner and shake P—Alas! there will 
be a fairy curse pronounced on hop- 


per and sieve, and what will come of 


my merry mill and my deep mill- 
dam?” He wrung his hands in a- 
gony. 

Now the dame of Elfknowe drew 
up her horse close to that of the mil- 
ler, held her hand before her eyes to 
concentrate her powers of vision, 
laid back the remainder locks irom 
her ears, to let all sounds have free 
access, and gazed with an earnest 
eye on the mill aud the mill-dam, and 
said, “ May the powers aboon open 
my sight that I may see all these 
marvels ;—nor elf nor fairy see I. 
There stands the dusty mill with the 
door closed,—the milldam flowmg 
o’er,—the outer wheel standing still, 
aml nought hear I save the drop and 
dribble of the trows, and nought see 
I save five ducks sleeping with their 
heads aneath their wings. Preserve 
me, miller, are ye sure ye’re no win- 
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nelskewed ?” “ Winnelskewed!” re- 
echoed the miller; “ I would give 
my barley millstones for a pair of 
quairns to think that my een wrong- 
ed the scene before me. Round dun- 
ner the wheels, the dust flies out 
from the wicket, the lights stream 
from door and window ;—see ye nae 
that long gleam of blue will-o’-wisp 
light quivering as far as our horses’ 
feet? and there’s the clap clattering 
as audible as a woman's tongue 
when the brandy flows free at the 
gossipings. Deil mend your een, 
d'ye no see the diminished dam?” 
“* Nothing of all you have named see 
I,” said the dame of Elfknowe,—and 
another earnest and considerate look 
took she. 

The miller laid his chin close to 
the horse’s mane, motioned with his 
forefinger to his companion, and 
nodded as if he had got something 
particularly curious to say. “ 4Good- 
wife,” said the hero of the sieve and 
hopper, “ I can read this fairy riddle 
now. Ye maun ken, lass, that dues 
are paid to the folk of Elfland just 
the same as multure is paid to a mil- 
ler, or kain to the laird of the ground. 
To them belong all the o’er-ripened 
grain which is shaken before the 
sickle cuts it,—all the leamed nuts 
which drop out of the husks with 
ripeness—and all the wild apples, 
and all the honeycombs of the wild 
heath bees,—and many more per- 
quisites which ye would laugh to 
hear named. «Now at or about this 
time of the year, the elves gather in 
all the shed grain, which they call 
‘ crop of the mools,’ and carry it to 
some noted mill to grind it into elve- 
meal ; and this is the very work they 
are this night about. They are a 
conscientious race, and will leave me 
the mill dues in the lewder,—so let 
us pass away home in quietness and 
in peace.” 

** All this is mere moonshine in the 
mill-dam, like your golden palace,” 
said Barbara, who mustered up all 
her superstitious faculties in vain, 
to make something of the miller’s 
vision. “ Behold your outer wheel, 
it’s as dry on its axle as ye’re in the 
saddle; and as for the mill, it’s as 
dark as the grave, and as silent as 
Glencairn kirk.” “ Nay, but wo- 
man,” said the miller, rubbing his 
elbow, and puckering his face like an 
ul-tied sack-mouth with sheer vexa- 


tion, “ Will ye no be convinced? 
D’ye no see that faint stream of light 
glimmering out at the door?” She 
shook her head. ‘“ And d’ye no see 
that little brown elf tasting the new 
meal in the hollow of his hand ?—he’s 
nae longer than a new born baim, 
and as white with meal as a booting- 
bag,—he’s the Elfin Miller doubt- 
less.” She looked as if she would 
look through the mill door, and sigh- 
ed to think the mysteries of Elfland 
were hidden from her sight. “ A- 
weel,” continued the miller, “ and 
there can be no doubt that ye see the 
new warm meal gushing like snow 
from the mill-ee, and three elves, no 
longer than ane’s leg, all sifting like 
distraction. Lord! woman, but they 
are the queerest wee bodies I ever 
saw,—see, see, some half a score of 
them are fluttering like gray moor- 
cocks in the middle of that long 
stream of elfin light which comes 
glancing out so gaily. O for drunken 
Frank Farish here, with his gun 
loaded with silver sixpences, that he 
might have a shot at these bastard 
imps begotten between grace and 
perdition.” 

«« Whisht ye, fool man,” said Bar- 
bara; “ speak lowne, ye profane 
body, speak lowne. If the race be 
there ye describe, ye may as well 
shoot at a sunbeam with the hope of 
putting out day-light, as bend a gun 
against them.” “If there be aught 
there!” said the miller, incensed at 
having his accuracy of sight ques- 
tioned; ‘“‘ Lord! woman, the elves 
are sporting on my mill floor as thick 
as motes in the summer sunbeam,— 
as thrang as shellen seeds in the west 
wind,—as plentiful as mill dust when 
I grind by candie light. But bide 
ye a bit,—ye shall speedily be sen- 
sible of their presence by the ear, 
since ye will not by the eye,—there’s 
a fairy film drawn over your eyes, so 
that they can see nought less gross 
than mere mortality. Lend your ears 
now.” And Barbara bent forward— 
with her hand held up, and her lips 
apart ;—the stirring of a grasshopper 
would not have ‘escaped her. The 
miller went on. ‘“* Now look at yon 
queer, wee, out-of-the-world elf, that 
sits nae bigger than a cock partridge 
on one of the sack-heads ; it has got 
a bog reed in its hand, and meikle 
mirth it will make wi’ it. And then 
see yon wee elf dancing about like a 
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leaf in an eddy :—it has got a long 
paddock-pipe-in its hand, and it 
moves it round and round like an 
unskilful fifer seeking a hole to blow 
music out of. But most of all see 
the miller elf himsel;—he has got 
a flute of hollow hemlock, and he 
sits on the rim of the mill sieve; 
Lord ! goodwife, we'll have rare music 
belyve. Hearken now. There they 
begin—deil split my hopper into 
brimstone spunks, if that’s no the 
queerest thing I ever saw or heard. 
I ken the tune ; ‘the Miller and his 
Multure’ is but chaff to corn com- 
pared with it ;—how can ane’s heels 
hold from dancing when we hearken 
it >—this surpasses all.” And having 
stopt a second or two to give breath- 
ing for fresh enthusiasm, he exclaim- 
ed, “‘ Hearken ;—there’s a sang too, 
—and such a sang ;—hear how the 
rooftree rings with it ;—d’ye hear it 
distinctly now ?—I'll answer for't, 
ye may hear it on the top of Croga- 
hill. The elf who made it has been 
a miller himself, for the verses have 
all the harmony of well hung ma- 
chinery, well laid-on water, and well 
geared millstones ; the music of mere 
men’s tongues is but an auld wife's 
cough compared with it ;—I ken the 
the sang every word.” 

Barbara looked east and looked 
west, and, like the shepherd in the 
old ballad, she gave an under look, 
and in a tone between resignation 
and sorrow said,—~< Aweel, ye see 
what I cannot see, and ye hear what 
I cannot hear ; and since all sense of 
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spiritual presence is denied me, even 
let me hear ye repeat this same song, 
which ye heard sung by the elfin 
miller. I'll warrant it will give ye 
some new light anent increase of 
multure. This will be a brave sang 
to sing when ye tell the tale of the 
palace of burning gold, ye ken.” 

With much earnestness, and with 
no subdued voice, did the miller of 
Croga chaunt in the marvelling ears 
of his companion the song of his 
elfin associate in the labours of the 
mill. Of this curious and genuine 
fairy lyric, it was the unhoped-for 
good fortune of him who seeks to re- 
vive for a few brief days the story of 
the Elves of Croga, to obtain a copy, 
and that too from a descendant of 
the miller himself, even Reuben Mil- 
roy. That it has escaped the re- 
search of our ballad antiquaries, and 
eluded association with music and 
ten thousand thousand accompani- 
ments for all manner of instruments, 
must be imputed to its intense loca- 
lity, and to Croga being an unrifled 
nook, into which those gentlemen 
who describe all the milestones and 
molehills in the country had failed to 
penetrate. To such associations I 
deliver it up now ; and as the lyric it- 
self is of an original character, and 
altogether unlike any of the gentle 
songs which flutter in the world, I 
have some hope that the name of the 
old minstrel will be discovered ; so 
that Galloway may have to boast ot 
another bard whose fame rests upon 
a single song. 


SONG OF THE ELFIN MILLER. 


Full merrily rings the millstone round, 
Full merrily rings the wheel, 

Full merrily gushes out the grist ; 
Come taste my fragrant meal. 

As sends the lift its snowy drift, 
So the meal comes in a shower ; 

Work, fairies, fast,— for time flies past ; 
I borrow’d the mill an hour. 


The miller he’s a worldly man, 
And maun have double fee ; 
So draw the sluice of the churle’s dam, 
And let the stream come free ; 
Shout, fairies, shout ; see, gushing out, 
The meal comes like a river, 
The top of the grain on bill and plain 
Is ours, and shall ¥ ever, 
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One elf goes chacing the wild bat’s wing, 
And one the white owl’s horn, 

One hunts the fox for the white o’ his tail, 
And we winna have him till morn ; 

One idle fay, with the glow-worm’s ray, 
Runs glimmering ‘mang the mosses, 


Another goes tramp wi the will-o’-wisp’s lamp, 


To light a Jad to the lasses. 


O haste, my brown elf, bring me corn 
From bonnie Blackwood plains ; 

Go, gentle fairy, bring me grain 
From green Dalgonar mains ; 

But, pride of a’ at Closeburn ha’, 
Fair is the corn and fatter ; 

Taste, fairies, taste, a gallanter grist 
Has never been wet with water. 


Hilloah ! my hopper is heaped high ; 
Hark! to the well-hung wheels, 

They sing for joy ;---the dusty roof, 
It clatters and it reels. 

Haste, elves, and turn, yon mountain burn 
Brings streams that shine like siller ; 


The dam is down, the moon sinks soon, 
And I maun grind my meller. 


Ha! bravely done, my wanton elves, 
That is a foaming stream ; 

See how the dust from the mill-ee flies, 
And chokes the cold moon-beam. 

Haste, fairies, fleet come baptized feet, 
Come sack and sweep up clean, 

And meet me soon, ere sinks the moon 
In thy green vale, Dalveen. 


When the water of Croga bursts 
the mill-dam, and floods the outer 
wheel at Lammas fathom deep in 
foaming water, it scarcely descends 
with a more deafening sound than did 
the dame of Elfknowe come down 
with pith of tongue, and nearly with 
strength of hand, on the devoted 
miller. ‘ Out, thou profane rhy- 
mer !---this fiction of thine is worse 
than the stolen gowpin of meal out 
of ilka sack-head, worse than a false 
weight and a large multure ladle. 
Elyes, quoth I,---my truly, when 
will lies leave the land, and truth- 
telling come in fashion? Let man 
trust ye no more with the measur- 
ing of meal.” <“* Measuring of meal, 
goodwife?” said the unruffled mil- 
ler, “ and wherefore no lass ?---- 
we can measure it with the blessed 
fairy cup of Elfknowe, and bring the 
gowk laird and his three dogs to 
taste the meller. Aha! lass, take ye 
tent of that. But grace be around us, 
say | ;---what’s to happen now?--- 
the mill's darker than midnight, and 


as mute as moonshine ;---the mill- 
dam is running over, and the water- 
wheel is as motionless as the green 
hill of Croga. Elf and imp are up 
and gone, but I’ll warrant the iron 
gudgeons of my mill are fit to fire 
the wheels, sae furious has been the 
friction.” ‘ Miller,” said the dame, 
“< since ye have seen all ye are desir- 
ous of imagining, and conceived a 
very marvellous story, let us go 
home. But when ye wish to tell the 
tale of the Elfin Miller of Croga mill, 
name na me as a witness to your 
wild marvels ;---I have seen nought 
this blessed night---more wondrous 
than thyself and me.” 

Homewards they went, and when 
they approached the humble house 
of the miller, his horse neighed as he 
drew near the well-known door, 
and the rider whistled his favourite 
tune of the “ Miller and his Mul- 
ture ;” but no ready hand came to the 
bridle, and no well-known tongue 
was heard to say, ‘ Welcome’ home! 
No light shone in the window, and 
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no sound was heard in the house. 
“ Now,” said the miller, “ ye shall 
know from this that evil spirits are 
abroad. I never before came home, 
but that a light streamed from my 
window, and my bairns’ tongues 
welcomed me at the door. But the 
elves of Croga havesilenced my house, 
and extinguished its kindly light.” 
** Aye, now indeed,” said the dame 
of Elfknowe, “I can bear witness 
to what ye say ; but call aloud, man; 
call on all and sundry.” Down leap- 
ed the miller, and called aloud, 
“ Kate, Jane, and Elspa,---open the 
door, I say ;----are your tongues 
charmed, and is the door locked by a 
spell?” It is the voice of the evil 
one,” muttered a female voice from 
within ; “ on your salvation I charge 
ye open not the door.” “ As sure as ae 
wheel's wet and another’s dry in Cro- 
ga mill,” responded another voice, 
“it is our father ;---I ken the neigh 
of Dustyfoot,---there’s no an elf in 
Galloway can mimic that.” 

Slowly and cautiously the door 
opened, and forth came the miller’s 
wife, and said, “ Elfs’ flesh or man’s 
‘flesh, ye have the form and voice of 
ane dear to me, and touch ye I shall ;” 
and laying her hand on the miller, 
she exclaimed, “ It’s my ain dear 
auld man, and all the elves of Croga 
may gang and seek for the other end 
of the rainbow. But, oh! Thomas 
Milroy, I wish ye had heard what 
we heard ; we stood on our door- 
stone even now, and heard the EIl- 
fin Miller sing his elfin song,---and 
to our bended knees went we.” Loud 
laughed the dame of Elfknowe, and 
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said, “ The husband’s folly is the 
wife's salvation ;” and away she rode 
silently home. 

From that time to the present has 
the glen of Croga been divided against 
itself. The people of the eastern side 
of the vale express their fixed faith in 
the wondrous elves of the mill, and 
chaunt the fairy lyric with more of 
fear and trembling than of joy and 
gladness. The people of the wes- 
tern side sing the song to ridiculous 


tunes, and declare that the Elfin Mil-’ 


ler, and his wild song, were both 
evoked from the miller’s fancy, heat- 
ed as it was with superstition and 
strong drink. At the head of one 
faction stood the miller; at the head 
of the other the redoubted dame of 
Elfknowe. Both long ago went down 
to the grave,---the former bequeath- 
ed his mill and his belief to his only 
son,---the latter transferred Elt- 
knowe, and all her doubts and scru- 
ples, to her only daughter ;---the 
former caused the fifth verse of the 
ballad to be engraven on his grave 
stone,---the latter bound her descen- 
dant to leave her riches to none who 
had faith in the elfin Miller of Croga. 
The wrath and dissension which 
burned of old between the east and 
west is smouldering still; and the 
stranger who visits the vale would 
be wise to maintain a judicious si- 
lence on that mysterious event. The 
writer of this imperfect account,--- 
a firm believer in the Elfin Miller and 
the fairy song,---narrowly escaped 
stoning to death in the west, and 
caressing to death in the east :---may 
his warning be welcome ! 
NALLa. 








TABLE TALK. BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. VOL. I. 


Tus volume of Table Talk before 
us is a strong original work, written 
directly from the author’s own mind, 
and not filched from the world of 
books in which thievery is so com- 
mon. Each essay is the pure gather- 
ing of the writer's thoughts upon 
the subject of which it treats ; and if 
it be not always strictly just in its 
_ deductions, and complete in its con- 
clusions, it is sure to strike out 
some bold and original thinking, and 
to give some vigorous truths in stern 





aud earnest language. The style of 
the book is singularly nervous and 
direct, and seems to aim at master- 
ing its subject by dint of mere hard 
hitting. There is no such thing as 
manceuvring for a blow. The lan- 
guage strikes out, and, if the inter- 
tion is not fulfilled, the blow is re- 
peated until the subject falls. ose 
readers who like the graces of a 
dancing dazzling style will be dis- 
appointed in Mr. Hazlitt’s pages ; 
for his sentences have “ no limbs 
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and outward flourishes;” they are 
determined bodies only! His periods 
do not chime round Tike a peal of 
well-ordered bells ; but they go right 
on, until they run against a full stop. 
His passages are not laid out, like 
Pope’s-Head-Alleys, which “ have 
their brothers;” they are solitary 
useful paths, leading to wise temples 
and true prospects. We must say 
we think that Mr. Hazlitt might at 
times, without any compromise of 
his earnestness, use commas and se- 
micolons a little oftener. In reading 
his papers, we now and then ep 
upon a page, the passing thro 
which is like the passing through the 
toll-style of Waterloo Bridge. It 
catches at every move. You ad- 
vance, but to be impeded. It is a 
series of full stops! 

The volume contains twenty-seven 
essays, on subjects of various interest. 
The first three papers are well known 
to the public, having already appear- 
ed in certain periodical works of the 
day: the rest of the book is, how- 
ever, composed of entirely new brain- 
work, and is well worthy the pe- 
rusal of all those who are desirous of 
being informed and delighted at the 
same time. We will now, as well as 
our limits will permit, touch upon a 
few of the most interesting papers, 
and select one or two passages which 
appear to us eminently striking and 
beautiful. The task of selection, from 
a work of this nature, is extremely 
difficult ; but we reviewers are accus- 
tomed to hard tasks, and do our du- 
ties without a murmur. 

The essay on the Coffee House 
Politicians is a pleasant little cluster 
of characters at the Southampton,— 
some of them real,—some, perhaps, a 
little exaggerated,—some, no doubt, 
brought there by the resistless call of 
fiction. We are glad to see that Mr. 
Hazlitt has a relish of your old But- 
ion’s about him; that he is not a- 
bove the custom of the early essay- 
ist; that he can take “his ease at 
his inn,” and see men sitting in sen- 
sible quiet, discussing their fellow 
men and things. The following cha- 
racter is drawn with a nice hand :— 


_M—— without being the most commu- 
nicative, is the most conversible man I 
know. The social principle is inseparable 
from his person. If he has nothing to say, 
he drinks your health; and when you can- 
not from the rapidity and carelessness of 
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his utterance catch what he says,:you as- 
sent to it with equal confidence : you know 
his meaning is - His favourite phrase 
is, “* We have all of us something of the 
coxcomb ;”’ and yet he has none of it him- 
self. Before I had exchanged half a dozen 
sentences with M——, I found that he 
knew several of my old acquaintance (an 
immediate introduction of itself, for the 
discussing the characters and foibles of 
common friends is a great sweetener and 
cement of friendship)—and had been inti- 
mate with most of the wits and men about 
town for the last twenty years. He knew 
Tobin, Wordsworth, Porson, Wilson, Pa- 
ley, Erskine, and many others. He speaks 
of Paley’s pleasantry and unassuming 
manners, and describes Porson’s long pota- 
tions and long quotations formerly at the 
Cider-Cellar in a very lively way. He has 
doubts, however, as to that sort of learning. 
On my saying that I had never seen the 
Greek Professor but once, at the Library 
of the London Institution, when he was 
dressed in an old rusty black coat, with 
cobwebs hanging to the skirts of it, and 
with a large patch of coarse brown paper 
covering the whole length of his nose, look- 
ing for all the world like a drunken carpen- 
ter, and talking to one of the Proprietors 
with an air of suavity, approaching to con- 
descension, M could not help expres- 
sing some little uneasiness for the credit of 
classical literature. ‘* I submit, Sir, whe- 
ther common sense is not the principal 
thing ? What is the advantage of genius 
and learning if they are of no use in the 
conduct of life?”—M is one who 
loves the hours that usher in the morn, 
when a select few are left in twos and 
threes like stars before the break of day, 
and when the discourse and the ale are 
** aye growing better and better.” 

This is vivid work. Porson is, in- 
deed, “in his habit as he lived,” 
and comes out on the canvas of the 
Southampton Table Talk, like a rich 
old picture wetted by the connois- 
seur. 


The essay on the Aristocracy of 
Letters is equally lively and clever. 
The following is a delightful tribute 
to the intellectual wealth of the Bur- 
neys. 


There are whole families who are born 
classical, and are entered in the heralds’ 
college of reputation by the right of con- 
sanguinity. Literature, like nobility, runs 
in the blood. There is the B—— family. 
There is no end of it or its pretensions. It 
produces wits, scholars, novelists, musi- 
cians, artists in “numbers numberless.” 
The name is alone a to the Tem- 
ple of Fame. Those who bear it are free 
of Parnassus by birth-right. The founder 
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of it, was himself an historian and a mu- 
sician, but more of a courtier and man of 
the world than either. The secret of his 
success may perhaps he discovered in the 
following passage, where, in alluding to 
three eminent performers on different in- 
struments, he says, ** These three illus. 
trious personages were introduced at the 
Emperour’s court,”’ &c.; speaking of them 
as if ee Neg foreign ambassadours or 
princes e blood, and thus magnifyi 
himself and his profession. gpg 
shadowing manner carries nearly every 
thing before it, and mystifies a great many. 
There is nothing like putting the best face 
upon things, and leaving others to find out 
the difference. He who could call three 
musicians ‘* personages,’’ would himself 
play a personage through life, and succeed 
in his leading object. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, remarking on this passage, said, 
** No one had a greater respect than he had 
for his profession, but that he should never 
think of applying to it epithets that were 
appropriated merely to external rank and 
distinction.”” Madame D———, it must 
be owned, had cleverness enough to stock a 
whole family, and to set up her cousin-ger- 
mans, male and female, for wits and virtu- 
osos to the third and fourth generation. The 
rest haye done nothing, that I know of, but 
keep up the name. 


Madame D’Arblay, however, had 
no right to be inflicting “ the Wan- 
derer’ upon the family character. 
We cannot resist another extract 
from this paper, because we think it 
written with great vigour and feel- 
ngs and because it conveys the spirit 
of the author’s essay with a force of 
truth and compression, which must 
carry it to the minds and hearts of 
all readers. 

There is not a more helpless or more 
despised animal than a mere author, 
without any extrinsic advantages of birth, 
breeding, or fortune to set him off. 
The real ore of talents or learning must 
be stamped before it will pass current. To 
be at all looked upon as an author, a man 
must be something more or less than an 
author—a rich merchant, a banker, a lord, 
or a ploughman. He is admired for some- 
thing foreign to himself, that acts as a 
bribe to the servility, or a set-off to the 
envy of the community. ‘* What should 
such fellows as we do, crawling betwixt 
heaven and earth ; ”°—** coining our hearts 
for drachmas;”’ now scorched with the 
sun, now shivering in the breeze, now 
coming out in“ our newest gloss and best 
attire, like swallows in the spring, now 
*¢ sent back like hallowmas or shortest 
day?” The best wits, like the hand- 


somest faces upon the town, lead a haras- 
_sing, precarious life—are taken up for the 
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bud and promise of talent, which they no 
sooner fulfil than they are thrown aside 
like an old fashion—are caressed without 
reason, and insulted with impunity—are 
subject to all the caprice, the malice, and 
fulsome advances of that great keeper, the 
Public—and in the end come to no good, 
like all those who lavish their favours on 
mankind at large, and look to the gratitude 
of the world for their reward. Instead of 
this set of Grub-street authors, the mere 
canaille of letters, this corporation of Mene 
dicity, this ragged regiment of genius sue- 
ing at the corners of streets in forma paue 
peris, give me the gentleman and scholar, 
with a good house over his head, and a 
handsome table, “‘ with wine of Attic 
taste,” to ask his friends to, and where 
want and sorrow never come. Fill up the 
sparkling bowl, heap high the dessert with 
roses crowned, bring out the hot-pressed 
poem, the vellum manuscripts, the medals, 
the portfolios, the intaglios—this is the true 
model of the life of a man of taste and vir/z 
—the possessors, uot the inventors of these 
things, are the true benefactors of mankind 
and ornaments of letters. Look in, and 
there, amidst silver services and shining 
chandeliers, you will see the man of ge- 
nius at his proper post, picking his teeth 
and mincing an opinion, sheltered by 
rank, bowing to wealth—a poet framed, 
glazed, and hung im a striking light: not 
a straggling weed, torn and trampled on ; 
not a poor Kit-run-the-street, but a pow- 
dered beau, a sycophant plant, an exotic 
reared in a glass-case, hermetically sealed, 

*¢ Free from the Sirian star and the dread 

thunder-stroke”—~ 


whose mealy coat no moth can corrupt ner 
blight can wither. The poet Keats had 
not this sort of protection for his person— 
he lay bare to weather—the serpent stung 
him, and the poison-tree dropped upon 
this little western flower :——when the mer- 
cenary servile crew approached him, he 
had no pedigree to show them, no rent-roll 
to hold out in reversion for their praise: he 
was not in any great man’s train, nor the 
butt and puppet of a lord—he could only 
offer them * the fairest flowers of the sea- 
son, carnations and streaked gilliflowers,” 
—*+ rue for remembrance and pansies for 
thoughts ”—they recked not of his gift, but 
tore him with hideous shouts and laughter, 


“< Nor could the Muse protect her son !” 


We pass over the essay on Criti- 
cism, and that on Great and Little 
Things ; though there is much of the 
author’s power of thought and lan- 

age inboth. The first, however, 
is a little bitter. The latter essay 
contains a beautiful passage on the 
author’s early enthusiastic hopes, 


and his later disappointments, which 
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we are only prevented from extract- 
ing by its length. This passage is 
written with such genuine fervour 
and such a lapse of passion, as to 
make it in the author's cooler mo- 
ments necessary for him to beg ina 
note “ that it may be looked upon 
merely as a specimen of the mock 
heroic style, and as having nothing 
to do with any real facts and feel- 
ings.” 

The next essay on the Familiar 
Style is full of good matter for flow- 
ery writers. The euthor is, perhaps, 
a little hard upon his familiars. 

The paper upon “ Effeminacy of 
Character” is not so good as its 
companions: it is diffuse, and wan- 
dering. The inquiry “ Why Dis- 
taut Objects please,” is, however, in 
Mr. Hazlitt’s best style, and makes 
all efleminacy of character forgotten. 
Is there a reader whose heart does 
not throb to the truth of the follow- 
ing passage ? 

If I have pleasure in a flower-garden, I 
have in a kitchen-garden too, and for the 
same reasom If I see a row of cabbage- 
plants, or of peas or beans coming up, I 
immediately think of those which I used 
so carefully to water of an evening at 
WwW m, when my day’s tasks were 
done, and of the pain with which I saw 
them droop and hang down their leaves in 
the morning’s sun. Again, I never see a 
chikt’s Kite in the air, but it seems to pull 
at my heart. It is to me, “*a thing of 
life."’ I feel the twinge at my elbow, the 
flutter and palpitation, with which I used 
to let go the string ef my own, as it rose 
in the air and towered among the clouds. 
My little cargo of hopes and fears ascend- 
ed with it; and as it made a part of my 
own consciousness then, it does so still, and 
appears ** like some gay creature of the 
elemeat,” my playmate when life was 
young, and twin-born with my earliest 
re ‘ollections. 





The. inquiry whether “ Actors 
ought to sit in the boxes?” is an 
inguiry which ought not to be 
made. _Why should they be ex- 
cluded; Mrs. Siddons in the boxes, 
is a different person from Mrs, Sid- 
dons on the stage!—Nay, half the 
charm of a theatre is the sight of 
some bright favourite of the world 
casually caught there. A glimpse of 
Mrs. Garrick,—who now, alas! will 
reyisit our glimpses no longer ;—a 
peep at old Bannister crawling up 
y, the side of his namesake. to be 
amused himself, as he has so often 


helped to amuse ;—Miss M.. Tree 
decorating the front of the house with 
her beauty, and’ looking like her 
own voice,—a breathing sentiment ! 
Is a casual glimpse of this kind fatal 
to the illusion of the drama? If go, 
who would sit down in the same 
room, or walk the same streets, with 
Mr. C. Kemble, or Mr. Liston ?. The 
actors in such case must, like Cap- 
tain Absolute, “* get an atmosphere 
and a sun of their own.” The same 
excluding system, if allowed upon 
the grounds on which Mr. Hazlitt 
would establish it, ought not to stop 
with the actors: it should extend to 
authors and forbid their exits and 
their entrances, out of, or into, this 
working day world. What business 
has Mr. Godwin to sit in that box, 
full of respectable unintellectual peo- 
ple, and so, to take away the dream 
we have of him through his books? 
What! Does the author of Caleb 
Williams find any pleasure in Miss 
Paton’s Polly ?---Is St. Leon a vene- 
rable looking bald-headed gentle- 
man? Does Fleetwood wear spec- 
tacles? Alack! Alack! Authors 
must be shut up. Talk not of Actors 
scattering the illusion by their bodily 

resences : --- Authors !---dull, lub- 
berly, awkward poets, and hard un- 
comely prose-writers, are the men to 
make havoc with the fancy, and 
crush conceits to death. Let them 
be tied up! Let them be kept in their 
cages! Let them be prevented from 
coming out by day or candlelight to 
impoverish the enthusiasm of man- 
kind, and give their own works the 
lie! 

The mistake into which Mr. Haz- 
litt has fallen, appears to us to be 
this---he would exclude actors from 
sitting in the boxes under the belief 
that he would thus, by not seeing 
Cato in undress, preserve the illusion 
of the drama untarnished ; whereas, 
the only thing to be observed is 
strict privacy behind the curtain. 
The boxes may be open to all the 
world; the stage should be: for- 
bidden ground to all but the actors. 
We camnot confound Cato. in his 
robes, with John Kemble in his own 
dress ; but if we saw him behind 
flat deceitful columns, or turning 
to the prompter for his eloquence ; 
if we saw Cato walking arm in arm 
with Mr. Colman, or beheld Co- 
riolanus chatting with Caleb Quotom ; 
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«=the illusion‘ would be gone! The 
dream would be scared---and all Mr. 
Hazlitt’s erring anticipated results, 
of actor’s enjoying themselves as 
men, would indeed be arrived at. 

The essay “On the Disadvantages 
of Literary Superiority,” is power- 
fully written; butis, we think, con- 
structed upon a wrong basis. 

Our limits forbid us to notice the 
four concluding essays in this clever 
volume---on Patronage and Pufling, 
—on the Knowledge of Character,— 
on the Picturesque and Ideal---and 
on the Fear of Death. They are all 


written with infinite spirit and 
thought. 

We have now, we trust, shown 
that this volume of Table Talk has 
more than ordinary claims to the 
attention of the public. It has its 
faults, to be sure,—abruptness of 
style, occasional vehemence of ex- 
pression, exaggeration of thought, 
and conceit; but on the other 
hand, it has abundant beauties to 
delight all lovers of nervous En- 
glish prose, let them be ever so fas- 
tidious. 
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ALTHOUGH, according to the French 
papers, there have been decisive 
movements, valuable surrenders, and 
most skilful evolutions, since our 
last, still our amount of foreign in- 
telligence for this month is scanty 
indeed. When we look at the bul- 
letins' now published in the official 
Parisian papers,-we can scarcely be- 
lieve that this is the same, at least 
nominal, army, which so lately, un- 
der Napoleon, recalléd the days of 
Hannibal and the Cesars. The truth 
seems to he, that though, according 
to their own accounts, they have en- 
tered many towns, and taken some 
unimportant fortresses, and been re- 
ceived in every place with universal 
acclamation as deliverers, they have 
made but little way in the menaced 
subjugation of the country. That 
they would advance to Madrid with- 
out any serious opposition, and even 
uninterruptedly for a time occupy 
that capital, was never doubted be- 
fore they crossed the Pyrenees ; the 
policy of the Spaniards was noto- 
rious, and, indeed, too obvious-to be 
concealed, even had secresy been in- 
tended; the removal of the King 
and Royal Family from Madrid spoke 
plainly the intention of leaving the 
capital open to the enemy. This 
was’ their system during the late 
war: Joseph Buonaparte was long 
in: peaceable possession of Madrid ; 
and it is surprising that the Bour- 
bon’ government can either believe 
themselves, or imagine they can dupe 
others into believing, that so defence- 
less'a capital is even a preliminary 
tothe conquest of so, both natu- 


rally and artificially, defensible a 


country. To follow minutely the 
march of the Duke d’Angouléme 
would afford but little information or 
interest to our readers—his bulletins 
are either very dry accounts of his 
daily progress, and his nightly rest, 
or else inflated descriptions of bat- 
tles gained without a shot fired, and 
triumphal entries into, or exits from, 
depopulated towns, always “ amid 
the acclamations of the inhabitants.” 
One of these bulletins, almost the 
very last, we give verbatim, and by 
it leave our readers to judge how 
little they lose by the omission of the 
remainder. As it is so late, it will 
also show the advance made by the 
French. “ May 16. The French arm 
continues to advance upon Madri 
His Royal Highness, with the corps 
of reserve, arrived on the 9th at 
Lerma, from Burgos. Marshal Ou- 
dinot arrived on the 8th at Valla- 
dolid. His advanced guard is on 
the Duero. General Obert will be 
on the 14th at Almaran.” Such is 
the sum total of the intelligence ge- 
nerally to be gleaned from those offi- 
cial documents. A movement of 
Mina’s has, however, given some in- 
terest to the accounts, in 9 ge of 
the studied mystery in whic 


me 
are enveloped. This celebrated chief- 


tain is, it seéms, at the head of a 
formidable army ; and the commander 
of the Allied French and Spanish 
forces had, by every manoeuvre, ens 
deavoured for above ten days to 
bring him to a battle, or to drive bim 
within the walls of Barcelona, where 
it was hoped the want of provisions 
would soon force him to surrender. 
His talent, however, completely out- 
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generalled his antagonists; for in- 
stead of retreating in the way in 
which they intended, he turned upon 
Ripoll, drove Romagosa and a divi- 
sion of the French troops before him, 
and, with the greatest part of his 
force, marched upon Berga. He is 
now on the frontier of France, and 
the greatest apprehension is enter- 
tained that he will actually make an 
irruption into the country, and raise 
there the standard of insurrection. 
If he should decide on this, it is diffi- 
cult to say what may be the conse- 
quences; he has with him a con- 
siderable corps of French refugees, 
commanded by Colonel Fabvier, a 
distinguished officer, who, in such 
an enterprise, must afford him effec- 
tual facilities. Indeed, it is hard te 
speculate upon what may be the de- 
signs of such a chieftain as Mina— 
his is the Guerilla system of war- 
fare, and ‘1 its operations he is con- 
sidered as unrivalled. During the 
late invasion, he seemed often left 
without a single adherent, and then 
suddenly appeared at the head of 
thousands—his cannon he buried in 
the mountains when there was dan- 
ger, and had them dug up again 
when they were wanted; he never 
suffered himself to be either ex- 
asperated or goaded into battle, but 
hung upon the skirts of the enemy, 
either endangering their success, or 
adding to their misfortunes—he con- 
tributed to their annoyance in a 
thousand ways, cutting off their 
stragglers, intercepting their sup- 
plies, impeding their artillery, and 
adding to their embarrassment by 
generally appearing in the very quare 
ter where he was least expected. 
Such a man, in the kind of opera- 
tions now carrying on in Spain, is 
almost an army in himself, and 
would prove of incalculable annoy- 
ance, from his general local know- 
ledge, in case the invaders sustained 
any reverse. The French papers, 
though they cannot conceal his move- 
ment, endeavour to undervalue it, 
and declare it only “ retards” his 
ruin; that he has caused them con- 
siderable alarm, however, may be 
gleaned from the fact that Curial, 
D’Eroles, and Donadieu, have re- 
ceived orders to pursue him ; and the 
anticipated consequence is, that they 
will be able to effect but little in 
Catalonia. This haf had, at. all 





events, the effect of detaching a con. 
siderable body of the French from 
the main army, which is now caleu- 
lated altogether at only 67,000 men. 
Moncey is said to have demanded a 
further reinforcement of 25,000 men. 

By an article dated Madrid, April 
30, it appears that the Spanish go- 
vernment had received dispatches 
from General Ballasteros, dated frem 
his head quarters at Tarragona, 
April 19. He gives an account of a 
skirmish on the 18th, between a part 
of his forces and a very superior 
body of the French army, in which 
the Spaniards, after obstinately con- 
testing the unequal combat, were 
able to effect a most skilful and or- 
derly retreat. Ballasteros speaks of 
this in terms rather of triumph. By 
letters from the north of Spain, it 
seems that the bands of the Faith 
are daily diminishing ; that Quesada 
has been deserted by almost all his 
troops, and that the other chiefs have 
been entirely abandoned. This de- 
fection has been partly caused by the 
ill-advised proclamation of the Re- 
gency organized under the auspices 
of the French government. This 
proclamation went so far as to au- 
thorise a formal disavowal of all the 
acts of the Spanish government, po- 
litical and administrative, since the 
9th of March, 1820, which includes 
in its proscription most of the re- 
spectability of the country. The 
immediate consequence of this was, 
the preparation of all the leading in- 
habitants to quit Madrid, including 
the members of the public offices, 
the bureaux, and the municipal ad- 
ministration. 

Abisbal, whose activity is inces- 
sant, was also concentrating his 
troops and preparing to quit the ca- 
pital. With the addition of the 
forces, who left Burgos on the ap- 
proach of the French, his division is 
calculated at between 145 and 20,000 
men. His route was considered un- 
certain, whether into Andalusia or 
Estramadura. He has issued a vi- 
gorous proclamation, declaring all 
persons who shall support, or even 
adhere to the French, or even remain 
in the towns and places occupied by 
them, to be traitors to their country- 
All the men able to bear arms are to 
find out and unite with me natiene! 
army in whatever part of Spain ! 
may be stationed. On the 23d of 
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April, the deputies having arrived in 
sufficient numbers at Seville, the 
Session of the extraordinary Cortes 
was resumed. The president, Senor 
Florez Calderon, delivered an ani- 
mated speech, in which he declared 
the resolution of the Cortes, to resist 
to the last extremity the insolent 
dictation of foreigners and never 
“ to tamper with iniquity nor withany 
thing which might compromise the 
honour of the nation.” This address, 
which wasreceived with acclamation, 
was followed up, on the 24th, by a 
message from the minister of the in- 
terior, communicating the following 
declaration of war on the part of 
Spain. 
Office of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

The King has been pleased to address 
to me the subsequent decree— 

** Whereas the Spanish territory has been 
invaded by the troops of the French govern- 
ment without a declaration of war, and 
without any of those formalities which cus- 
tom has sanctioned ; and whereas this act 
of aggression can be viewed in no other 
light than as a violation of the rights of na- 
tions, and an open commencement of hos- 
tilities against Spain, I, being bound to re- 
pel force by force, to defend the integrity of 
the states of the monarchy, and to chastise 
the audacity of the invading enemy, have 
resolved, after consulting the Council of 
State, pursuant to the provision in article 
236, of the political Constitution, to declare 
war, as in fact, I do now declare it, against 
France. Wherefore I charge and command 
all the competent authorities to carry on 
hostilities by sea and by land against 
France, by all the means in their power 
consistently with the law of nations. I 
farther order, that this, my declaration of 
war, be published with all due solemnity. 
You shall hold it to be promulgated for 
execution, making provision for printing, 

_ publishing, and distributing it. 
(Subscribed by the Royal Sign Manual.) 
To Don Everisto San Miguel, 
April 23. In the Alcazar of Seville.” 


At the same time, a partial change 
of ministry was announced ; merely, 
however, it would appear from this 
decree, a change of persons, not of 
principles; the change did not dis- 
place San Miguel, who may be re- 
garded as the life and soul of the 
Constitutionalists. Many decrees 
were at the same time proposed for 
the formation of Guerilla corps, and 
amongst them was one for the orga- 
nization of a foreign legion, to be 
called the “ Liberal foreign Legion,” 





in which the officers are to have the 
same rank which they held in their 
own countries, and the regulation and 
promotions to be the same as in the 
Spanish army. Such are some of the 
preparations, and we can as yet only 
call all they have done preparations, 
which the Spaniards have made, and 
are making, to resist their invaders. 
To talk of a pitched battle, under the 
peculiar plan which they seem pur- 
suing, is quite out of the question. 
Their system is completely Fubian. 
When the enemy advances they re- 
tire—when he approaches any weak 
or doubtful place, they abandon it— 
when he assails any fortress sufli- 
ciently strong to stand a siege, they 
resolutely defend it, and thus divide 
and delay the forces opposed to them. 
The Guerillas too Kane begun to 
make their appearance, and are re- 
ported ina Bayonne paper to have 
already captured a military convoy ; 
indeed, this system of predatory war- 
fare is their own peculiar province, 
and though without much glory in 
the aggregate, is still of most espe- 
cial annoyance to a foe obliged to 
support himself in a hostile territory. 
We have seen a most intelli- 
gent British officer, who highly dis- 
tinguished himself in the late penin- 
sular war, and who has lately passed 
through and actually inspected the 
two belligerent armies; his rank as 
a British officer gave him an intro- 
duction to the Duke D’ Angouléme, and 
his services to the Spaniards against 
Napoleon ensured him equal access 
to the Constitutional General; he 
reports, that the conduct of the a 
niards is altogether the result of a 
previously organized and deliberate 
plan, and that its results were vem | 
commencing amongst the Frenc 
troops. Disease and partial want 
were apparent; and although the 
peasants, tempted by their gold, for 
they have scrupulously paid for every 
thing, had hitherto supplied them 
with provisions, still it was quite un- 
derstood that the slightest deficiency 
in payment would instantly convert 
the purveyors into Guerillas. Ru- 
mours were afloat of various kinds, 
one that negociations for peace had 
already commenced between the 
French and the Cortes, another that 
the government were determined to 
remove the royal family to Cadiz, or 
even to the Canaries, if necessary ; 
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but rumours are the natural attend- 
ants upon a camp, and we cannot 
trace these to any authentic source. 
Every thing, however, seems to an- 
nounce that the war is as yet but in 
its infancy. News has arrived from 
Paris concerning the Portuguese re- 
bel General Amarante. It seems, 
after quitting Portugal, he endea- 
voured to join the French army, by 
threading the secluded mountain- 
ous passes with which the penin- 
sula abounds. He had, in part, 
suceeeded, but on offering his ser- 
vices to the Duke D’Angouléme, they 
were declined, on the ground that 
France was not at war with Portu- 
gal. Whether this determination 
arose from the scanty supply which 
Amarante brought, or from fear of 
the spirit which has lately begun to 
show itself in the British Parliament, 
we are at a loss to know. That it 
was actuated by no very national 
spirit, however, we may learn from 
the intimation which is said to have 
accompanied the refusal, namely, 
that there could be no objection to 
the Portuguese forces assisting the 
army of the faith, and that in their 
further progress the French would 
pay their expences. Don Jose Louis 
de Sousa, the late ex-minister in 
Loudon, was understood to have been 
the organ of Amarante with the Duke 
d’Angouléme, and remained at the 
French head-quarters, as a channel 
for future correspondence. The con- 
sequence was, that Amarante had 
withdrawn to Castile, followed and 
watched by the Constitutional Gene- 
ral Rego, with an army of 6,000 in- 
fantry, and 2,400 cavalry. If this 
account be true, it is impossible not 
to admire the good faith of the French 
Bourbons towards Portugal, with 
whom, according to the Duke D’An- 
gouléme, they “‘ are at peace.” 

The French Chambers were dis- 
solved on the 9th of May, by a pro- 
clamation frem the King. The Paris 
press says, they separated with cries 
of Vive le Roi. The entire of the 
left side, however, were absent, and, 
indeed, they seem to have studiously 
remained so since the expulsion of 
Matuel. The latter debates were 
remarkable for little, except some 
half flattering, half recriminatory 
answers on the part of Chateaubriand 
to the speeches in the British parlia- 


ment. 





The Paris papers are quite ani- 
mated with an account of a 
féte, lately given by a Madame du 
Cayla, to all the fashionables of that 
gay capital. This lady is, it seems, 
divorced, or separated from her hus- 
band, but in some degree consoled 
by the (no doubt) religious regards 
of old Louis le Desiré, and her notes 
of invitation accordingly ran in the 
exact style of the especial female 
favourites at the Courts of Louis the 
14th and 15th. All the Ministers, 
Foreign Ambassadors, and chief No- 
bility of the French Court, were pre- 
sent; but the King, unfortunately, 
could not attend, in consequence of 
some pious procession in which’ he 
was obliged to perform a part in 
Paris. Madame is said not to be 
quite devout enough for the Duchess 
D’Angouléme, but that makes no 
difference with the Ultras, however 
violent or fanatic, so long as she re- 
tains the good graces of the Mo- 
narch. The rumour goes, that she 
piaced Peyronnet in the Cabinet, and 
retains Villele in the Presidency; the 
latter sat on her right hand during 
the fete. The King, they say, lately 
made her a present of a chateau, at 
St. Quen, near St. Denis, situate on 
the site of a late Royal residence, 
and upon which he expended nearly 
three millions of francs. It is quite 
delightful to see the morality of the 
old regime thus characteristically 
revived by a Monarch almost old 
enough to be coeval with it. 

A strange rumour is in one of the 
French ministerial papers, which 
really seems to have some founda- 
tion, from the fact of its having 
passed uncontradicted in a quarter 
where one would suppose there 
should exist every imterest to dis- 
countenance it, if untrue. This ru- 
mour, they say, arises from letters 
received in Constantinople, by ‘the 
way of Bucharest, announcing ‘that 
a coalition had been formed between 
the Mahrattas and several Sovereigns 
of Indostan ; and that this cealition 
had, after the departure of Lord Hast- 
ings, declared war against the English. 
The same accounts declare, that the 
English had, in order to defend 
themselves, withdrawn the garrisons 
from their posts on the Persian gulf. 
Other reports say, that all our troops 
in Western India had mutinied, in 
consequence of some reduction of 
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their pay. These are rumours of so 
dangerous a nature that, if they be 
untrue, no time should be lost in 
giving them the most public contra- 
diction. Letters from Constantino- 
ple announce, that the Greeks will 
not now negociate with the Porte, 
except on the basis of their entire 
independence. We trust sincerely 
that this may prove to be the fact, 
because it would clearly tend to 
show, that the Greeks were daily 
gaining a confidence in their cause, 
which must be dear to every friend 
of literature, religion, and liberty. 
While on this subject, we feel happy 
in noticing, that the glorious strug- 
gles of this interesting people have 
at length attracted the attention of 
a high spirited portion of the British 
community. A meeting has been 
held in the metropolis, for the pur- 
pose of co-operating with societies in 
France, Switzerland, America, and 
Germany, and a committee formed, 
consisting of many patriotic and in- 
telligent individuals. A liberal sub- 
scription was also opened, and the 
following communication shows, that 
opportunities exist for its effectual 
application. ‘ The Greek committee 
have been for some time occupied in 
deliberating on the best means of 
promoting so glorious a cause. They 
have opened a direct communication 
with the existing authorities in the 
Morea. They have also been ac- 
tively engaged im correspondence 
with the different continental com- 
mittees; and believing that they have 
now ascertained the most effective 
means of assisting the objects of their 
solicitude, they come before the pub- 
lic in the assurance of finding that 
co-operation on which alone they 
can rely for success.” We hope and 
trust this call will be amply answer- 
ed, and that England, at least, will 
not. look tamely on, while a noble 
Christian people are being extirpated. 
From our hearts we say to this com- 
mittee---I pede fausto ! 

Russia, for some unavowed pur- 
pose, ars to be collecting a con- 
siderable force on the Vistula. This 


is reduced to more than rumour by a 
confession of Mr. Canning in the 
. House of Gommons. The Foreign 
| Secretary stated, in answer to a ques- 
tion put to him on the subject, that 
he-believed a Russian army had been 
assembled on the Vistula, but whe- 
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ther large or small he could not say. 
Indeed, we believe there are more 
men in the world than our diploma- 
tic Secretary, who cannot exactly 
fathom the policy of Alexander; the 
time, however, if he goes on collect- 
ing and concentrating armies, may 
not be very distant, when our igno- 
rance may be enlightened. The am- 
bition of Alexander has been long 
notorious, but that this quality is 
not confined to mere legitimacy is 
pretty plain, from the following short 
extract of a speech of Mr. Baylies, 
the Member for Massachussets, pro- 
nounced lately in the American Con- 
gress. ‘ Gentlemen are talking of 
natural boundaries ; Sir, our natural 


boundary is the Pacific Ocean. The 


swelling tide of our population must 
and will roll on, until that mighty 
ocean interposes its waters, and li- 
mits our territorial empire. Then, 
with two oceans washing our shores, 
the commercial wealth of the world 
is ours, and imagination can hardly 
conceive the greatness, and grandeur, 
and the power that await us.” This, 
though not the ambition of a legiti- 
mate, is certainly a legitimate am- 
bition, and so long as America pur- 
sues her present course of freedom 
and toleration, we can scarcely say 
we wish it disappointed. 

The debates nek in the Houses 
of Parliament do not possess very 
considerable interest. The House of 
Commons has been much occupied 
with the tedious and dull inquiry into 
the conduct of the Dublin sheriff, a 
subject merely of local interest ; and, 
considering the way in which it pro- 
ceeds, not likely to prove of very 
general advantage. The gist of the 
inquiry is, as our readers know, whe- 
ther the sheriff returned a partial.or 
impartial panel on the late trials in 
Dublin--the examination of witnosses 
at the bar has proceeded already to 
an unlooked-for length, and the re- 
sult has not yet appeared even in the 
distance. When it does occur, we 
shall of course communicate it. 

Sir James Macintosh has made an- 
other ineffectual attempt to introduce 
an amelioration of our criminal code. 
He prefaced a series .of resolutions 
with axe lequent speech, and con- 
cluded by moving the first, namely, 
“ that it is expedient to take away 
the punishment of death from larceny 
from houses, shops, and navigable 
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rivers.” This was opposed by Mr. 
Peel, in a speech of considerable 
length, and finally negatived by a 
majority of 86 to 76. Sir James then 
moved his entire series, merely, as 
he said, for the purpose of having 
them recorded on the journals of the 
house. There certainly never was 
a code which more required amend- 
ment and modification than the cri- 
minal code of England. 

A motion was made by Mr. Sykes 
for a repeal of the duty on tallow 
candles, which was negatived with- 
out a division. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in opposing it, de- 
clared, that Government had already 
remitted taxes to the amount of 
2,300,000/. and that it was further 
intended to reduce the duty on Scotch 
and Irish spirits ; the remaining duty 
on salt was also to be repealed in 
1825; and there were various other 
taxes, such as those on tea, coals, 
tobacco, and other articles, which 
he thought called for repeal, when 
practicable, in preference to that now 
proposed. The Right Hon. Gentle- 
man also intimated, that this was the 
last year in which he meant to pro- 
pose any lottery resolutions. This 
we consider a great d= orny benefit, 
though but little credit is due to 
those who now abandon this tax, if, 
as Mr. Curwen stated, they have 
only done so when it has ceased to 
be a profitable concern. 

In answer to questions put to Mr. 
Canning, relative to some claim of 
Russia upon part of the north wes- 
tern coast of America, he stated, that 
his predecessor had, at the Congress 
of Vienna, protested inst these 
claims ; that the protest had been re- 
newed, both at Verona and subse- 
quently ; and that negociations were 
at this moment pending on the sub- 
ject. These claims, it was stated, 
not only concerned the dignity of the 
British crown, but the freedom of 
navigation, in this and all maritime 
states. 

In answer to a question from Mr. 
Hume, with t to a violation of 
the Greek flag by British cruisers, 
Mr. Canning acknowle that in- 
formation had been received, in one 
or two instances, of such violation, 
but that orders had instantly been 
transmitted to the proper authorities, 
requiring them to observe a strict 
neutrality in future, and to respect 
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equally the blockades of both belli. 
gerents. Certainly, if E 

viclate the neutrality at all, we hope 
it will not be in favour of the Turks. 

Among the parliamentary returns 
respecting veragen ye it appears that 
on the average of three years, the 
debts of English bankrupts amounted 
to the sum of 3,456,382/. a year! 
The dividends fell short of 4,500/.-. 
little more than half a crown in the 
hundred pounds. 

A motion was made on the subject 
of the gradual abolition of what re- 
mains of the slave trade, which was 
withdrawn, Government fully ac- 
quiescing in the principle. 

Mr. Cobbett has petitioned the 
House of Commons against a bill 
now in progress, authorising the sale 
of game in lords of the manor ; the 
petition also complained of the gene- 
ral tendency of the game laws, and 
stated as a fact, that at the last ses- 
sions for Berks, out of seventy-seven 
prisoners, committed for criminal of- 
fences, twenty-two were charged 
with poaching. 

Mr. Huskisson made an important 
communication to the country, name- 
ly, that it was his intention to place 
the trade between England and Ireland 
on the same footing as between any 
two ports in England ; and also, as 
far as he could, to do away all re- 
strictions on commerce. This is cer< 
tainly both just and politic. 

Mr. Grey Bennet has failed in an 
attempt to introduce a bill, abolish- 
ing the punishment of whipping, in- 
flicted by a magistrate, and we are 
sorry for it. He stated, that it ap- 

ared, by returns presented to that 

ouse, that no less than 6,959 indi- 
viduals had been flogged im prisons 
during the last seven years! A bill 
to abolish bull-baiting and dog-fight- 
ing was also thrown out. 
here is little further domestic 
news, unless we except such renewed 
accounts of outrages in Ireland as 
— ee the ceuapeanben ty <r 

nsurrection Act necessary. 

is, in fact, no news. Lord Ennis-~ 
more and Sir Nicholas. Colthurst re= 
commended additional severity. . 
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usual; and where the plants begin to 
show themselves, they look thriving- 
ly. Oats, in some instances, lay three 
weeks in the ground before they ap- 
peared ; and the long continuance of 
cold winds chilling the air has had 
a similar effect upon all the spring- 
sown crops. Grass, both in pastures 
and meadows, has also been re- 
tarded full fifteen days beyond its 
usual period by the same causes ; 
and even the late rains, and warmer 
weather, have failed to bring the 
clovers and sucklings to their custo- 
mary growth at this period of the 
year. The wheats look thin and 
slightly yellow in some districts ; but 
upon the whole, if no after evil from 
blight or mildew arise, the crop, it 
is thought, will be good. The lands 
never worked better for turnips, 
being rendered friable by the frosts ; 
and a great breadth has been gone 
over by the harrow in a day, while 
indeed less cleaning has been re- 
quired, from the check given to 
weeds by the nature of the winter 
and spring. Wool is improving in 
price. Bark sells in the midland 
counties for from eight to ten pounds, 
but it is thought will be worth even 
more, from the scarcity of leather. 
Fat stock is rather scarce. Meat in 
Smithfield has risen a little during 
the month, and the supply has been 
short rather than otherwise. Beef is 
quoted as high as 4s.6d. Mutton 
teek a start on Friday, and in some 
instances, even in Monday’s market 
(when the prices receded a little) 
5s. 2d. was obtained for choice 
Downs, though the general run did 
not average more than 5s. Lamb 
has become a little cheaper. 

The price of wheat, to which the 
whole country now looks with con- 
siderable curiosity, if we may not 
say anxiety, has risen from six to 
eight shillings a quarter during the 
month. In some of the provincial 
markets it has even fetched 72s. a 
quarter, and 68s. is a common price. 
The farmers, indeed, now complain, 
and particularly the small occupiers, 
that the advance is an injury instead 


of a benefit to them, as have 
been compelled to sell their crops, 
and that the middle-man is the only 
gainer by the rise. But this is not 
the question which interests the na- 
tion, however pitiable the case of 
theindividual may be. What is re- 
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quired is, to ascertain the relation 
of demand and domestic supply—to 
the end that the legislature may de- 
termine on what principle it is most 
beneficial to proceed respecting the 
trade in corn. The supply for the 
last six weeks, which brings our 
Statements up to the present day, 
(May 22,) compared with that pe- 
riod last year, still indicates a defal- 
cation, though to no great extent, 
the quantities brought to Mark-lane 
being as follows :— 


1822, six weeks, 38,921 qrs. 
1823, do. 37,053 


It is to be presumed, that holders 
will continue to keep back on a rising 
market sparingly supplied. On the 
other hand, persons who travel the 
country declare, they never observed 
so few stacks abroad at this season 
of the year. Opinion is therefore 
still divided as to the possibility, of 
the ports opening for wheat,—for 
oats it seems greater. At present, 
the average price of 57s. 8d. is a long 
way off the rate at which importa- 
tion is permitted. The aggregate 
average of the six weeks preceding 
May 15, by which importation is 
regulated, is still further distant, 
being no higher than 52s. 9d. 





COMMERCE. 


With the exception of the import- 
ant article of corn, we have, in fact, 
but little that is worthy of observa- 
tion in the state of the markets for 
this last month. We stated in our 
preceding report some reasons for 
conceiving that more favourable pros-~ 
pects were opening to the corn 
trade. These have been already 
realized in part. The Portuguese 
government has again opened the 

ort of Lisbon for the admission of 
7000 Moyos (21,000 quarters) of 
wheat ; seventeen cargoes, consisting 
of about 4000 Moyos, had been ad- 
mitted, and found-a ready sale at 
good prices. It is probable that the 
next Lisbon mail will bring the news 
of permission having been granted 
for the importation of another 7000 
Moyos at least, and some Lisbon 
merchants are even of opinion that a 
still farther supply will be required in 
the sequel. There has been, in con- 
sequence, some inquiry for bonded 
wheat, and rather higher prices have 
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been obtained. The egate ave- 
rages of the last six weeks are, 


Wheat..:..52s. 9d.] Rye ...... 29s. 7d. 
Barley ....32s. 8d. | Beans ..,.30s. 4d. 
Oats ......23s. 3d.'] Peas ...... 34s. 2d. 


By these averages, we see that the 
are now open to the admission 

of barley and oats from the British 
colonies in North America, at the 
high duties. . It seems probable, that 
in the August quarter, the ports will 
be open, duty free, to oats bonded 
before May 1822, and that fresh im- 
portations will then be allowed, at 
the duties specified in schedule A. of 
the new Corn Act, as it may be an- 
ticipated that that article will soon 
attain and support an average of 
27s. It is to be observed, that the 
weekly averages have been gradually 
advancing for some time past. Those 
of last week, were wheat, 57s. 8d. ; 
oats, 25s. 4d. The great importa- 
tion of oats in the’ last fortnight, 
40,000 quarters, that of last week 
having been nearly 10,000. quarters 
English and 16,400 Irish, has made 
the trade dull, and the stock is so 
very large, that it will hardly be 
cleared off without submitting to 


some réduction. . Colonial produce: 
has experienced some fluctuation 
during the course of the month, but 
prices are now lower than they were. 
The state of political affairs is not 
favourable to commerce. Thegreat 
pit ent fairs continue to: fall. off 
rather than to improve. The beipsic 
Easter fair is represented to have 
been extremely unfavourable. ‘The 
Greek revolution kept away the mus 
merous purchasers from Greece and 
Turkey, and the Russian ‘Tariff those 
from Russia and Poland. No hew 
Tariff has yet been published: by the 
Russian government. ‘By the latest 
accounts from the United States, it 
appears that the Russian government 
has actually proceeded to enforce its 
monstrous and inadmissible preten- 
sions to exclude all other ‘nations 
from the north-west coast of Ames 
rica, and has sent fri to warn 
off all vessels that. shall approach 
within 100 Italian miles, according 
to theukase which we noticed on its 
first publication: It may be con 
sidered as certain that neither Great 
Britain nor the United States will 
submit to an assumption of power 
equally unjust and preposterous. 
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We have heard it remarked. by 
many persons who pretend to be 
judges of works of art, that the Ex- 
hibition this year is very inferior to 
any of its predecessors; but we are 
disposed to think that this. opinion 
arises from the known propensity in 


the world to elevate the dead. at the. 


expense of the living. It should be 
remembered, too, that so little en- 
couragement. is given to Historical 
Painting, that he must bea very rash 
or a. very. aspiring artist indeed 
who shall be resolute enough to de- 
vote himself to that branch of the 
art. An historical picture, particu- 
larly if of any maguitude, is pretty 
sure of remaining in the painters 
collection ; for there are few private 


patrous. who will encourage it—and 


in our c ting finds -no 
home. There was re hope for the 
historical painter when the hauses of 
neblemen were decorated by the 
haud ofthe artist ; but such a mode 
of veuriching -a;mansion has long 
since. past away—and, we believe, 






Mr. Stothard was the last person 
whose pencil was employed. in this 
way. Indeed, so Opposed are now 
the high and the wealthy to indulging 
in the luxury of painting their rooms, 
that landlords, your only encouragers 
of art, are compelled to bind down 
their tenants by their leasés, to 
“* paint twice or oftener in seven 
years ‘with good oil colour,” or it is 
more than probable that even this 
necessary prose department of the 
art would be neglected. The Exhi- 
bition this year abounds jmore. per- 
haps in portrait than that of any 
previous year: but in, this branch 
there are some works of matchless 
excellence in drawing and. in ¢ ; 
and so Jong. as. it, | i 

: and for 


for artists to have insides, 
their co-mortals .to take»a -pride «in 
having their likenesses iplied—- 


multiplied 
so long shall we behold Malthuss 


the Acads outnuuber. the houses, 
and gall other objects. Man,-——aye, 












and woman too, likes towee its fea- 
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tures;—softened by art, held up to | 


be gazed at by the world. The pen- 
cil goes so lightly over defects—and 
dallies so delicately with the beau- 
ties. But with all the excess of por- 
trait in this Exhibition (which we 
are compelled to admit) there are a 
few works in the loftiest department 
of the art, of which it is almost im- 
possible to speak in too high terms ; 
aud it is quite clear, to judge by 
them, that it is in the power of the 
English artist, if it were the will of 
the English patron, to elevate art in 
this country to the summit of excel- 
lence and fame. 

Having indulged in these brief in- 
troductory remarks, we propose turn- 
ing to the catalogue, and pointing 
out to our readers those pictures 
which have appeared to us most 
worthy, on account of either any par- 
ticular or general merit or defect, of 
being noticed ; at the same time, we 
beg to have it understood that we do 
not by our silence wish to imply that 
we think unfavourably of such as we 
pass.over. It would be impossible in 
the small space allotted us to select 
the titles even of all those which we 
are desirous of noticing. 

No. 13. 4 Scene from the Spoiled 
Child.— Mrs. Harlowe, Mr. Tayleure, 
und Mizs Clara Fisher, as Miss Pickle, 
Tag, and Little Pickle. G. Clint. 

(Tag sings) 
© thou wert born to please me. 

This is a picture decidedly un- 
pleasant in its style, and yet cer- 
tainly cleverly painted in its way. 
It evinces considerable talent in the 
artist—but is the stiff imitation of an 
imitation ; that is, the faithful formal 
copy of dramatic characters, which 
are copies (at the best) from life. 
The likenesses to the actor and ac- 
tresses are distressingly correct.— 
There is something of the French 
school in the. finishing. 


21, The Solar System. H. Howard, 


Hither as to their fountains, other stars 
Repairing in their golden urns draw light. 


eee wer rer ree eee rere eee eteesveeae 


beauty. The sun is represented by 
Apollo, who, tuning his lyre, is 
seated in the centre. The planets, 
delicately operon by nymphs, 
with starlight on the forchead, or il- 
luminated lamps in their hand, are 
floating round and taking their light 
from him. The satellites of Jupiter, 
Saturn, &c. are sylph-like forms, 
with small urns of light, or stream- 
ing diadems. And the whole effect 
of the picture is starry—etherial— 
beautiful. The broad mass of sha- 
dow is cleverly managed, and gives 
a fine brightness to the focus of Tight 
above it. Mr. Howard’s is a delicate 
pencil, and we only wonder that his 
pictures are not purchased with 
twice the eagerness, and with double 
the liberality hitherto evinced. 


22. The Dawn. H. Fuseli, RA. 


Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 
What time the gray fly winds her sultry 
hem,-hevtlien 

In this picture, we have the repe+ 
tition of one painted many years ago, 
and introduced by Mr. Fuseli, in his 
celebrated gallery from Milton. Per- 
haps, in some respects, it is an im- 
provement upon the original. The 
thought is in the highest degree poe- 
tical and touching: and the tone of 
colour is finely expressive of the ef- 
fect of twilight ; indeed, all Mr. Fuy 
seli’s pictures seem under the influ- 
ence of twilight, The distant light 
in the horizon indicates the near ap-+ 
proach of the orb of day. 

28. Portrait of the Archbishop of 
York. Sir Thomas Lawrence, PRA. 
—We have here a dignified and cha- 
racteristic portrait. The head is ad- 
mirably painted ; as, indeed, all Sir 
Thomas's heads generally are. The 
effect of the picture is much ad~ 
yanced by the judicious back ground 
of columns, &c. The lawn-dress— 
and the peruke in neat but full flower 
—are sad drawbacks upon a por- 
trait, and yet the President has con- 
trived to make ese picturesque 
in this picture. The lawn falls easily 


down from the shoulders, and the 
Act ean mr apa oe y giag 
it are most 
58. Portrait of Captain Nicholson. 
R. R. Reinagle, RA. ouch the ephie 
half- in whi 
Orbe ale accent its full length. 
59. eva Cathedral, from the 
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Bishop's Grounds. J. Constable, A.— 
The landscape and cows are ex- 
tremely well managed ; and speak of 
that rich fat country ever to be 
found about the church. The ca- 
thedral perhaps does not appear of 
sufficient magnitude; but there is 
great merit in the picture. This ar- 
tist seems to have taken for his model 
the style of Hobbima, which is cer- 
tiinly doing nature no great wrong. 

77. The Bay of Baie, with Apollo 
and the Sybil. J. M. W. Turner, 
RA.—The distance in this picture is 
beyond all praise, and the picture it- 
self is full of fancy and genius. The 
rich golden foreground, with two 
figures sitting above the bay in the 
soft shade of a lofty tree; the dis- 
t'nctness of the two high and grace- 
tul trees against the lustrous warm 
and azure sky; the irregular de- 
scent of the water—deeply, intensely 
blue—the airy distance—in which 
the eye seems to measure space from 
mountain to mountain ; all parts in- 
deed seem to combine to form a pic- 
ture for a poet. The sunshine is 
really hot to the eye. Possibly (we 
must find fault) a greater degree of 
force, and a solidity of character in 
the foreground and in the middle 
ground, with more shadow in those 
parts, would have added much to the 
effect of the whole, rendering it per- 
haps one of the finest landscapes 
ever painted. As it is, it is enough 
to call Claude from the tomb, to see 
how well his pencil becomes an Eng- 
lish hand. 

78. Portrait of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of York. TT’. Phillips, RA. 
A gorgeous portrait. The Duke 
shines out in all his robes. We 
can imagine the good people of Liver- 
pool dreaming over the Coronation, 
when they see this figure, in his 
habit as he walked. | 

83. Portrait of Dr. Harrison. M. 
A. Shee, RA. — An easy intelligent 
portrait. The Doctoris sitting at his 
table, with an open book before him, 
the pen in his hand. He reminded 
us, wescarcely know how, of Cowper’s 
Ballad upon Kempenfelt: it seemed 
the same simple unaffected descrip- 
tion of a man at his ordinary occu- 
pation. 

84. Lord Francis Conyngham. Sir 
T. Lawrence, PRA.—Thisis executed 
with all the boldness and yet playful- 





ness of pencil which we admire in 
Guido or Vandyke. The head is 
spiritedly drawn. 

88. Scene in Borrowdale, Cumber- 
land. W. Collins, RA.—There is 
great chasteness and soberness of 
colouring in this, and we can pro- 
nounce it to be an interesting pasto- 
ral landscape. The little children at 
the brook are sweetly introduced ; 
and we could, as Wordsworth says 
of the House-lamb Child, “ have al- 
most received the heart into our 
own,” of that little fair-haired, Sir 
Joshua-headed thing leaning over 
the pan of fish. 

89. The Countess of Jersey. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence.—'T he Countess is 
sauntering in an evening dress in her 

rounds. She looks the woman of 
Soalberi—-sind more than that—for her 
head is full of spirit and — 
tion. There is a fine courtly spirit 
in this picture. The warm rays of 
the setting sun are finely introduced, 
striking through the trees upon the 
round and part of the figure. We 
bere we could walk the sun down 
with her—talking “ of queens and 
kings.” 

117. The Muse Erato. T. Stothard, 
RA. — This is one of Stothard’s 
muses, and therefore a muse at 
which a poet might jump. We like 
it, although it has all the artist's de- 
fects in a very small compass. The 
spirit of beauty never deserts his 
outline. 

124. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
ver. Sir Thomas Lawrence.—A 
esid to delight Gall. The organ 
of calculation is extremely prominent. 
The countenance is manly and sen- 
sible, the drawing free, and the co- 
louring rich. He appears quite for- 
getful that he is sitting for his pic- 
ture, and seems considering only 
whether he could not impose a trifle 
on the President’s brush. . 

128. The Reconciliation. J. P. 
Stephanoff. This is not an ill com- 
posed picture, but it is artificial in 
its arrangement and character, and 
deficient in force of colour. The girl 
returning married to her father, 1s 
like an Irish giantess creeping into 
the bosom of Mr. Paap. And the 
eer with his extremely correct 
egs, seems fit only for a tea-board. 

131. Portrait of his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York. D. Wilkie, 
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RA.—A small whole length of his 
Royal. Highness sitting reading, with 
his back to the window. ‘This is 
admirable for its force and truth of 
light and shadow. ‘The Duke is 
there—and we only wonder all the 
army list are not pressing their peti- 
tions upon him. The effect of the 
light, shining through the white blind, 
and showing itself upon the carpet 
and floor wader the window, is per- 
feet. 

135. The Parish Beadle. D. Wil- 
kie, RA,—This picture is thus mot- 
toed, from Burn’s Justice: “ And 
an officer giveth sufficient notice 
what he is, when he saith to the 
party, 1 arrest you in the King’s 
name ; and in such case the party at 
their peril ought to obey him.” A 
peor Italian boy, with his monkey 
and dancing dogs, followed by aman 
with a bear, and a woman with a 
hurdy-gurdy, is being taken to the 
watch-house. To the right of the 
picture, aman is unlocking the little 
prison door in the shade, and in the 
left hand corner, some boys are en- 
gaged in beckoning—we rather think 
to the monkey. The woman with 
her dark gipsy face, is entering her 
protest against the cocked-hat—who 
is lugging the poor offender along 
with great earnestness. The boy 
looks quite woe-begone, and the 
monkey on his shoulder is lost in 
sympathy. The bear is finely paint- 
ed, and seems to have as much dis- 
gust at the watch-house as any of 
the company. We.-think the boys 
beckoning are too uncbservant of the 
bear, who is evidently growling at 
their very knees. A fair is seenin the 
distance, and the freedom of it forms 
a beautiful contrast with the confined 
precinct of the prison. The expres- 
sion is richly varied throughout this 
picture, and the light and shadow are 
most forcible. Indeed, Wilkie is one 
of the old masters. He may say what 
he. likes, dress as he pleases, talk 
Scattishly to the utmost — we are sure 
he is an old master—a painter of 
centuries ago. 

136. Christ crowned with Thoras. 
R., Westall, RA.—We are not aware 
that this picture is bespoke,—and we 
were really not led to expect that Mr. 
Westall, who is known so well-as ‘a 
profit-making artist in the trade, 
would have ventured upon a large 


historical picture without a comimis- 
sion; the spirit which has roused him 
to this grand hazard, has had its fine 
effect upon the work—for there is 
more of the subject and less of Mr. 
Westall in the design and execution 
than weever before remarked. Re- 
signation and dignity characterize 
the principal figure—and other parts 
of the picture have much merit,—es- 
pecially the head of the Pharisee on 
the left of Christ, and the figure of 
the Ecclesiastic with a long white 
dress and black cap, holding a roll of 


parchment, at the extremity of the’ 


canvas, opposite to the left hand of 
the spectator. This latter is finely 
conceived, and is natural. We doubt 
the propricty of surrounding the head 
of the Saviour with a glory at the 
moment of humiliation and suffering. 
Others have committed the same 
error—but that is no justification of 
its repetition. 

142. Portrait of a Gentleman. Sir 
H. Raeburn, RA.—A highly finished 
half length :—the head is excellent. 

158. Dutch Marlhet Boats, Rotter- 
dam. A. W. Cullcott, RA.—This is an 
admirable painting. The fine force 
of the fore-part of the picture is 
beautifully contrasted with the misty 
and indistinct buildings in the back. 
The distance between the two mar- 
ket-boats is forcibly determined—and 
the distance between them and the 
city is equally so. The flatness and 
transparency of the water is beyond 
all praise. It has the dark, brown, 
oily, glossiness of pool water. The 
water about a quay has a character 
of its own. 

164. Portraits of Horses, the pro« 
perty of J. Allnutt, Esq. J. Ward, 
RA.—An excellent little picture; the 
horses,five in number, are at liberty 
in a wild country, and are admirably 
varied in their attitudes and charac- 
ters. The landscape is simple and 
appropriate. 

179. Study of Trees. J. Constable, 
A.—This is painted with great bold- 
ness of pencil and force of effect, 
though apparently the work only of 
a day. 

189. Portrait of J. T. Barber Beau- 
mont, Esq. H. W. Pickersgill, A— 
This is a whole length sitting, and is 
an excellent and well studied picture. 
The legs and thighs are remarkably 
well-drawn ; the latter so skilfully 
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foreshortened, indeed, that the ma- 
gistrate appears absolutely sitting in 
his chair. ‘The head is, perhaps, a 
little too large and wide. We have 
heard that the Original has a long 
head. On the whole, we think, that 
this picture does great credit to the 
artist. 

193. Portrait of a Young Lady. Sir 
W. Beechey, RA—This is a whole 
Jength figure. The action is natural 
and animated. She is drawing on 
her glove whilst walking on rapidly. 
Sir William has caught her on the 
wing. The colouring is not forcible. 


194. Portrait of the Hon. Mrs. 
Agar Ellis, J. Jackson, RA.—This 
is a striking head in a black hat and 
feathers ; it is evident the artist was 
thinking of the Chapeau de Paille of 
Rubens. 


196. Comus with the Ludy in the 
Enchanted Chair. W. Hilton, RA— 





~ One sip of this 

Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight, 

Beyond the bliss of dreams. Be wise and 
taste. Milton, 


This is a very masterly performance: 
the colourmg is exquisite, and we 
must say that, in our opinion, it far 
exceeds any other work of the artist, 
both in conception and execution. 
The figure of the lady is shrunk up 
from every thing but its own beauty ; 
and the luxurious flowing form of 
Comus, with his flushed cheeks, and 
easy symmeiry of limb, seems to 
show her off doubly calm and fair. 
The cold gathered looks of the lady 
appear to defy temptation: in them 
is the chaste and fixed mind. She is 
seated in a marble chair, by the side 
of some white marble pillars of a 
temple ; and all around are dancin 

and tumbling _ satyrs, aoereaiin’ 
with wine anid music. The glowing 
shoulders and backs of these nut- 
brown revellers show off against the 
cooler tints of the picture, like ripe 
fruit in white porcelain. In_ this 
lazzling aytumnal richness of colour, 






BEPIGRAM, 
Written on a Picture, in the Exhibition, called “The Doubtful Sneeze." 


we are continually reminded of Rue 
bens. The trees of the forest, the 
acme sky, the wealth of co- 
our, make this picture quite a poem 
in itself. 

233. The Battle of the Angels. W. 
¥. Ottley, H.—This picture, in its 
spirited drawing, a in its great 
conception, reminds us of a work of 
one of the old masters. It is a battle 
of the Angels; a study, in chiaros- 
curo, unfinished. In the extreme 
distance, at the top, the general com- 
bat is alive---while nearer to the eye, 
the rebel army of spirits begins to 
give way before the phalanx of the 

ood angels; and in front, where 

ichael has overthrown Satan, the 
rout is complete !---In chiaroscuro 
only ought such a subject to be 
treated ; for what pencil could give 
the brightness, the heavenly lustre 
of angels, the fiery light of their war- 
fare, the gloom of their terror, the 
darkness of their defeat? We trust 
the artist will leave the study as it 
is, and not by temperate after-touches 
attempt to perfect what can only 
approach perfection by being done 
under the inspiration of the first con- 
ception. 

244. A Cottage, J. Constable.—A 
delightful cottage scene, true as ever 
woodman smoked beside! It is lit- 
tle, if at all, inferior to Hobbima. 

261. L’Improvisatrice. H,  W. 
Pickersgill, A. A very pleasing 
and cleverly painted half-length of 
an Italian female playing and singing 
to her guitar. She seems, however, 
scarcely up / Inspiration is wanting. 
We should have preferred the por- 
trait of an Improvisatrice in full song, 
with all the light in her eyes and over 
her forehead, and with the music 
parting from her lips. 


Here for the present we must stop ; 
in the next Number of our Maga- 
zine we hope to be able to do justice 
to those artists whose works are left 
unnoticed. 


The doubtful sneeze! a failure quite— 
A winker half, and half a gaper— 
Alas! to paint on canvas here 


What should have been on tissye-paper ! ~ 


1823. The Drateai 
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THE DRAMA, 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

Clari, or the Maid of Milan. 
_ A SrerRtous opera from the French 
is a serious evil. The light gossamer 
pieces which are woven from that 
source, on sultry summer nights, look 
bright and glittering for their hour, 
and then pass away. But a long so- 
lemn heavy drama of three acts, as 
long as Jenkinson’s legs, constructed 
on a foundation of false sentiment, is 
too much. We cancry our eyes out 
with any gentlemen living, for three 
quarters of an hour, at a murder 
miraculously discovered by a brace 
of ravens flying over the ruffian’s 
head on the night of Easter Monday, 
when he has his best clothes on; and 
can damp as many white pocket 
handkerchiefs as our betters, at the 
girl and the spoon, where she is in- 
volved in trouble by the natural 
means of a magpie, who puts the 
spoon in the spout of the church, 
until a person in the nick of the mo- 
ment takes it out of the spout, or, to 
speak less slangly, redeemsit. These 
temporary troubles please us well 
enough, and we love the gentle dis- 
honesty. But when the extrava- 
gance and pestilent pathos of the 
French come to be forced upon us 
for three hours, we beg leave to dry 
our eyes, pocket our cambric buck- 
ets—button up our pockets, and pro- 
‘test as stoutly as we can, against 
our tears and our money being so 
plentifally drawn upon. 

Clari isthe work of Mr. Howard 
Payne, the American Roscius ; and, 
certainly, to adapt an expression of 
Mr. Coleridge, in this instance a very 
American Roscius. The story which 
runs, like Pickford’s Manchester Van, 
solidly through the night, is of a girl 
who is trepanned, not seduced, to 
quit her father’s house, arid to thake 
love at the mansion of the Count 
Vivaldi. The Count now opens his 
heart—aye—candidly, for he wishes 
to love hae setae Wy: ; but though 
he wishes thus to be the master—she 


declines being the mistress, and the 
abomination of his deceit and _vil- 
lany drops her ladyship and the 
drop scene; ending the first act of 
Parisian dulness done into English 


by an American. The second act is 
taken up with Clari escaping from a 
room in the Count’s mansion, by 
moonlight, in a light chip hat. The 
third act shows her return to her 
father’s cottage ; a sweet spot by the 
side of a waterfall (for, as Clari’s 
French papa would moralize, water 
is liable to its falls, as well as 
woman): here Mr. Fawcett lives on 
a moderate income, with a com-rick, 
a gun, a white head, a pair of guiters, 
and a wife. The daughter comes 
home from her lover, and Mr. Faw- 
eett from rabbit-shooting, much a- 
bout the same time. He is in de- 
spair. She is inthe farm yard. The 
mother brings her veiled to hear the 
terrible denunciations of an angry 
father against a fallen and lost daygh- 
ter; in the course of which, the 
acting manager looks like Mrs. Cha- 
pone in gaiters. Clari takes off the 
veil (we hardly thought her pure 
enough ever to have taken it) at the 
moment when Mr. Fawcett has ele- 
vated himself to such a pitch of di- 
dactic retrospection, as to look the 
Editor of the Critical Review—she 
shrieks—the father hears she is inmno- 
cent, and then very B teri for- 
gives her. Count Vivaldi enters, 
unfolds his determination to miarry 
Miss Tree (Clari), and all the diffi- 
culties are overcome—the third being 
made the Marriage Act. 

The characters are all old frierds 
with very indifferent new faces. 
Clari and Louisa Venoni are two for 
a pair; and Faweett is a revived 
parent, out of a play called (if we 
remember rightly) Grieving’s a Folly. 
The Count is a moral séeducer, not at 
all uncommon. The language ‘is 
French-English, which is not the 
best of styles. 

The performers did their utmost. 
Miss Tree, in Clari, was ‘interesting, 
and made it more natural than any 
other lady could have done. In the 
last scene, where she comes dejected- 
ly in at the old gate, in the face of 
the bright old waterfall, crawling, by 


the old golden corn-rick, as though 


they were the same on purpose to re- 
buke her for the change, she is beauti- 
ful, and, it would be unjust not to ad- 
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mit, deeply pathetic. The loud mo- 
ral controversy that follows is, how- 
ever, an overplus of pathos that un- 
does the truth abominably. Fawcett 
played his little bit of agony in the 
last act with so much zeal, that we 
really thought Miss Tree, or some 
young lady, had trod upon the toes 
of his moral indignation. He shook 
his white hairs, and worried the pa- 
thos like a terrier. Mrs. Chatterley, 
who played the mother, perceived like 
Desdemona “a divided duty,” all 
the evening, and went between father 
and daughter every moment. 

The scenery was beautiful, and 
would have saved a worse play. 
The music by Bishop had none of Bi- 
shop’s power; but one song, “ Home, 
Home,’ was most tenderly composed 
—and Miss Tree sang it delightfully. 
Our hearts beat to the truth of the 
words of this song all the Opera. 
“* Home, home, there is no place like 
home.” 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

8/. 10s. 1d. If quite convenient. 

One joke will no more make a 
farce, than one swallow will make 
asummer. This money piece brought 
no money. Elliston did not realize 
the name in his receipts., The farce 
was damned,—as all pieces with 
clever names generally are. Liston 
had one request to make throughout 
two acts—for he rode the joke to 
death, — realizing the proverb that 
if you set a Beggar on horseback he 
will ride to the devil. The farce was 
damned. The one joke broke down 
in the second scene. The audience 
yelled at 8/. 10s. Id. and the mana- 
ger, to use a phrase out of Mr. 
Hume's calculating mouth, “ took 
his change out of that.” At the end 
of the piece, when all the better part 
of the audience had withdrawn, the 
piece took the hint, and was with- 
drawn also. Poor Liston! he dies a 
hard death. 








SONNET. 


Is there another world for this frail dust, 

To warm with life, and be itself again ? 
Something about me daily speaks there must,— 

And why should instinct nourish hopes in vain ? 
"Tis Nature’s prophecy that such will be— 

And every thing seems struggling to explain 
The close-seal’d volume of its mystery: 

Time wandering onward keeps its usual pace, 
As seeming anxious of eternity, 

To meet that calm and find a resting-place. 


E’en the small violet feels a future power, 
And waits each year renewing blooms to bring ; 


And surely man is no inferior flower, 
To die unworthy of a second spring! 


J. C. 








RETROSPECTIVE VIEW 


AT the commencement of the year the 
markets had not offered for some time any 
very remarkable fluctuatons, and the chief 
interest excited, arose from the varying re- 
ports, importing the probability of war be- 
tween France and Spain. As it was pre- 
sumed that England would remain neutral, 


| tee! advantages were anticipated to the 


nglish commerce, from the inactivity to 
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which it was supposed war must reduce 
that of France ; it being taken for granted 
that the sea would soon be covered with 
privateers under Spanish colours. In such 
a state of things, all articles of maritime 
commerce must be obtained through the 
medium of the neutral powers, especially 
Great Britain, and all warlike stores would 


of course be in greas demand and increase 
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in pricee This naturally caused every re- 
port tending to favour such an opinion to 
be received with little examination, but the 
effect was transitory ; till the speech of the 
King of France, removing all uncertainty 
on the hostile intentions entertained against 
Spain, all colonial ‘articles continued to 
rise. Meantime a great sensation was excit- 
ed here, by the information that Great 
Britain had demanded from Spain an in- 
demnity for all losses sustained by English 
subjects from pirates under the Spanish flag, 
and that this demand had been enforced 
by a threat of sending a fleet, to detain Spa- 
nish vessels to the full amount of the in- 
demnity claimed. As it was stated to have 
been acceded to, and it did not transpire 
in what manner, it was presumed that 
some very great commercial advantages 
were to be conceded to Great Britain, in 
the Spanish West India possessions, and it 
was hoped that Cuba would perhaps be 
given up to our government. Even now, 
however, the arrangements made between 
the two countries do not seem to be per- 
fectly known and understood, but there can 
be little doubt that a perfectly good under- 
Standing subsists between the two powers. 
Thus it has been said, that Porto Rico 
was given up to a British squadron, and 
that the British flag had been hoisted, 
while other accounts only say, that the Go- 
-vernor of that island had given assurances, 
that Spanish cruizers from that island 
should not molest British vessels, even if 
bound to blockaded ports of the Spanish 
Main, unless they should have arms or 
ammunition on board. Itis supposed that 
the same assurances have been required 
from the Columbian government, and that 
this has been the object of the mission 
of the commanders of his Majesty’s ships 
that have been sent along the Spanish 
Main. Notwithstanding the actual com- 
mencement of the war, yet the effect has 
not been such as was anticipated, which is 
doubtless to be attributed to the manner 
in which it is carried on, and the great un- 
certainty respecting its duration. Hitherto 
nothing has taken place that can lead to an 
expectation of any material advantage to 
the commerce of this country. Should the 
war be protracted, it is probable that con- 
siderable quantities of corn, rice, &c. may 
be required for the French army. This, 
and the permission to import a certain 
quantity of corn into Portugal, may clear 
our magazines of a large proportion of the 
bonded grain with which they have been so 
long filled. 

We now proceed to take a general view 
of the state of the markets, as far as con- 
cerns the principal articles of commerce, 


‘since December 1, 1822. ; 
Sugar.—Iif December, the prices re- 


mained nearly unchanged throughout the 





month, rather tending to decline, though 
the printed price currents did not state any 
alteration. Towards the close of the 
month, refined goods improved in conse- 
quence of favourable accounts from Ham- 
burgh, &c. In the month of January and 
February, the prices continued to advance 
every market day, and immense sales were 
effected, amounting to 1000 or 2000 hogs- 
heads in one market day; on the 18th of 
February, indeed, the sales were from 
2500 to 3000 hogsheads, of which 1000 
were sold by a single house. ‘The demand 
for refined goods was likewise brisk and 
extensive, and several parcels purchased in 
December having been offered for sale, 
readily found buyers at an advance of 6s. 
to 7s. per cwt., the market being inade- 
quately supplied. No lumps were to be 
had under 85s. ; loaves, ordinary, about 
90s.; Hambro’, 92s.; Molasses, 30s. 
There was a general and extensive de- 
mand for yellow sugars; 38s. were obtain- 
ed, and 40s. subsequently asked for yellow 
Havannah; for fine white, 50s. were ob- 
tained, and an advance of 2s. or 3s. was 
afterwards asked. Ata public sale of 59 
casks of Brazil sugar at the end of February 
very high prices were obtained, viz. good 
and strong white, 46s. to 47s. 3; yellow, 
33s. to 33s. 6d. In consequence of the 
very extensive sales in the month of Fe- 
bruary, and the small quantity remaining 
in the hands of the importers, the trade be- 
came very quiet, and the sale limited for a 
time: in the middle of the month the 
demand revived ; but there being few par- 
cels on sale, the purchases were not exten- 
sive, the prices, however, were rather higher. 
For some time after this, the market re- 
mained on the whole nearly stationary, the 
fluctuations being very inconsiderable. In 
April, the prices continued rather to de- 
cline till the last week, when there was an 
advance of 2s. to 3s. per cwt. on Musco- 
vades. Lumps were scarce and in request, 
the lowest brown being at 88s. and very 
few to be had at that price; the general 
rices were 89s. to 90s. In this month, 
May, low Muscovades have maintained 
prices, but good and fine descriptions 
ave declined. On Friday the 16th, there 
was a public sale of 327 casks of Grenada 
sugars raw, and of very excellent quality ; 
the bright yellow and strong grey, 62s. to 
63s., which was 6d. to Is. below the prices 
by private contract; the good, 60s. to 61s. 
also a shade lower; the inferior quality, 
58s. Gd. to 59s. 6d. sold rather high. 

The refined market is in an uncommon 
state: there are very few goods on show ex- 
cept fine descriptions ; no parcels of lumps 
to any extent can be bought ro for 
forward delivery, yet the market is heavy, 
and the finer sorts offered at very low terms. 
Molasses are 28s. to 28s. Gd.; 122 
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puncheons of good Grenada Molasses sold 
Jast week in public sale at 24s. 6d, to 26s. 
The value of refined sugars exported in 
the first three months of this year, was 
837,580/. of which about 122,000/. went 
to Hamburgh, 120,0004 to the Mediter- 
ranean, 42,000/. te Rotterdam, 27,0002. 
to Antwerp, 13,0002 to the Baltic, &c. 
Coffve.— After the market had been for 
some time in a languid state, and but very 
inconsiderable public sales had taken place 
in the lateer half of December, there 
began to be a general demand for such de- 
scriptions as are used for home consump- 
tion, and any parcels offering for sale 
fetched very high prices. There were many 
inquiries for coffee as an article of specu- 
lation, but the holders did not appear 
anxious to sell or press their stocks in the 
market, which evidently showed that the 
general opinion was favourable to a revival 
ot the trade in the spring. . The prices, in 
fact, continued to improve, so that the-or- 
dinary coffee was calculated to have ad- 
vanced from 8s: to 10s, per cwt. from the 
Ist. of December (which was the fowest 
point of the market) to the l4th of Ja- 
nuary ; good ordinary Jamaica, for home 
consumption, which would have sold at the 
former period at 95s. a 96s. having been 
sold at 105s. This, however, related only 
to ordinary Jamaica; but, in general, the 
advances might be stated at Ss, per cwt. 
No great alteration took place for some 
weeks, and at the beginning of February, 
the want of public sales made it difficult to 
ascertain the actual market prices; 108s, or 
110s, were paid for good ordinary Jamaica, 
and 113s. refused for good ordinary. Ata 
yay sale on the Gth of 223 casks, 85 
ags British plantation, 5 casks, 85. bags 
Foreign, the fermer sold about 2s, below 
what were considered as the market prices 
by private contract ; fine ordinary Jamaica 
Ills. to 145s., good ordinary clean, 108s., 
rank, 105s. and 106s, ordinary Cuba, 
102s. to 104s, by private eontraet, good 
ordinary St. Domingo, 110s, fine onrdi- 
nary, 112s. The holders asked very high 
prices. Their expectations, however, were 
not realised 5, large sales at the latter end 
of February went, off without. briskness, 
and al] descriptions, except Demerara and 
Berbice, sold 2s. .per cwt. lower than the 
prices by private contract. Little was done 
for some time after these sales, till 252 
hogshieads of Jamaica were sold on the 4th 
of March, which fully established the mar- 
ket prices; the fine was rather lower than 
by private cofitract ; good middling, in con- 
ry php peri, 8 1340. to. 137s. 
-$ ordinary » Or fine ordinary, 
sold high ; small bean, rather brown co- 
lour, at 117s. and 118s. 3; good ordinary 
sugary, lds. to 107s. The whole went 
off steadily, and thé prices were maintaingd 





for about a week ; they subsequently fluc- 
tuated, but, on the whole, declined, till in 
the last week in Mareh ordinary Jamaica 
fell at orice from 4s. to 5s. per cwt., other 
ordinary coftee, 1s, to 2s., the middling 
and fine qualities remaining steady. The 
weckly reports since the Ist-of April have 
stated a continued decline of about 2s. per 
cwt. every week ; good middling Jamaica, 
which two or three weeks ago would have 
fetched 1§38s. to 140s., has been sold at 
126s, to 126s. Gd. ; fine middling sold at 
132s. It is the middling and finer qua- 
lities that have declined the most; St. Do- 
amingo maintains its price better than any 
other, good ordinary, 92s. to 10ks.; very 
good, nearly. fine ordinary,  I02s.. to 
102s. 6d. 

Cotton.—The market was at the end of 
November in a very Janguid state, and the 
sales inconsiderable, but the sellers were 
not disposed to accede to any reduction. 
The prices were about as follows, in bond. 
Surat, ordinary, 53d., good fair, 6d., and 
very good, 6}d.; Madras, good fair, 53d. 
Bengals, fair, 54d., good fair, 53d., good, 
53d., very good, 64d. and duty paid; De- 
merara and Berbice, good fair, 94d. and 
03d.; West India, fair, 8d. The market 
remained. without interest, till about the 
middle of December, when it transpired 
that a most extensive speculation in East 
India cottons had been entered into; the 
buyers had purchased regularly and quietly 
for a considerable time, so that the extent 
of the s lation (stated at 11,000 bags) 
was not known till all their purchases: were 
made. They gave about the average prites 
of the preceding India sale, and it was re- 
markable that notwithstanding these’ ex- 
tensive purchases, the prices did net im- 
prove. The trade remained dull, and the 
fluctuations of price very trifling, with a 
tendency to decline on the nearet approach 
of a great sale at the India House on the 
7th of February. Though this sale con- 
sisted of 14,300 bales of Bengal, and 6450 


‘Surat, and 6200 Madfas, it went off with 


t spirit, the while (except a few. bales 
of Madras, which were of too inferior~a 


uality to bring the taxed prices) found 
arama the Surat and Madras at the: pre- 
vious current prices, and the Bengals: at 
4d. to 4d. per Jb. advance. After this sale, 
the market continued to im ‘for some 
weeks, and was, on the whole, in a satis- 
factory state, till the end of Mareh. :In 
April it was rather-heavy, but there was 
only a small and partial rednetion im the 
ices, which. were in. very few imstaneés 
the ‘average of the India sales, 


though the tors showed. at the be- 
ginning of May a great inclination to pur- 


chase at a reduction. of #d.; and thougly it 
was believed that the heavy prompt day at 
the India House; on Friday, May’ 16, 
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‘would bring large parcels into the market, 
‘at prices rather below what had been paid 
at the sale, thé holders were prepared to 
“meet it, and would not submit to any re- 
duction. The purchases in the-week ending 
the 20th instant were 1750 bales, viz. in 
‘bond, 300 Surats; ordinary to gootl, from 
54d. to 5§d.; 1200 Bengals, ordinary to 
good fair, 5d. to 5¢d.; 130 Madras, fair 
and good fair, 5jd. to 53d.; 20 Boweds, 
good fair, 7{d., 70 Smyrnas, 7}d. to Bd. ; 
und 50 Demeraras, 103d. duty paid. At 
Liverpool, the sales have been 264,000 
‘bags, the arrivals about 250,000. 
Saltpetre, which was very much depress- 
ed,.was of course affected by the reports of 
war. At the end of November, it was 
24s. per cwt.; and, at the commencement 
of December, rose to 29%., but within a 
‘fortnight, it fell again to 26s. Thos it 


continued till the end of January, when it ° 


advanced to 3S0s., and with some small 

. fluctuations( continued to rise till the latter 
_end of February, when it was at 40s, per 
cwt. At the commencement of March it 
began to decline, and has been for some 
Weeks at 25s. to 26s. 6d. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow, were all 
at low prices at the beginning of December. 
Tallow, however, which was at 37s. rose 
by the middle of the month to 40s. but 
emer! declined again. This seems to 
iave been the highest price, It continued 
to fluctuate, and at the end of March was 
as. low as 32s. Gd. to 33s. In the middle 
of April it realized 35s. and has been very 
steady during the present month. On the 
20th it was 35s. Gd. for parcels here, and 
37s, for arrival. Hemp continued heavy 
till the last week in January, when it rose 
2/. perton, 1t continued in good demand, 
or rather improving, till the government 
‘contract at the beginning of Mareh, which 
being for no more than the usual quantity 
in time of peace (3000 tons), rather dis- 
tippointed the holders, who, in expectation 
that more would be wanted, had been ask- 
‘ing high ‘prices. The contract was, how- 
‘ever, taken at 43/ for Riga, and 39/. 9s. for 
‘St. Petersburg, which being good prices, 

~ did not greatly affect the market. It after- 
_ wards became heavy and lower in price, 
but has been for two or three weeks rather 
more firm. Flax, after continuing for some 
time without variation, has been scarce and 
rising in price since the middle of March. 
“It is still exceedingly scarce, much wanted, 
- and. consequently dear. 

Tca.—At the Company's sale in Decem- 
ber, the prices’ were nearly as at the pre- 
‘eceding'sale. Bohea, 1d. lower; Congou, 
‘hearly the same as the last sale ; fine de- 
 seriptions 1d. lower; Company's H 
‘Gd. higher, 5s. 4d.:to 5s. 10s. ; Twankay, 
Badd. to Bs. 6d.; “Hyson: Skin, 3s. 3$d. 
to 3s. Jd. about } lower than the last sale. 
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‘At the March sale the prices were nearly 
the same ; the news of a dreadful fife at 
Canton, in which 30,000 chests of tea were 
said to be destroyed, did not affect the 
‘prices here. 

Indigo.—Without tracing the fluctua. 
tions in the prices for the last six months, 
we think it best tu give the statement of the 
India-house sales, that have taken place 
during that periud. 

January Sale.—Fine blue and violet, 
Its. 6d. to Ils. 8d: per Ib.; fine purple and 
violet, lls. 3d. to 11s. 5d.; fine violet, Ihe. 
Id. to 11s. 3d.;-gootl and middling vidlet, 
10s. 10d. to 11s.; fine and good violet andl 
copper, 10s. Gd. to 10s. 9d.3 middling ditto, 
9s. Gd. to 108.; fine and good copper, 9s. 
to 0s. 6d.; ordinary and low, 4s. 6d. to 8s. ; 
consuming qualities 8s. 64. to 9s, 9d. ; 
Madras, 8s. to 10s. 4d. vial 

The following is a statement of the num- 
ber of chests at each price, viz.—182 chests, 


‘from Ils. to 11s. 8d.; 1017, 10s. to I1s.;3 


1009; 9s. to 10s.; 603, 8s. to 9s.3 402, 
7s. to 8s.; 521, 6s. to 7s.; 286, 5s. to Gs.; 
328, ds. to 5s.; 40, 3s, 2d. to 4s.—14 bags 
warehouse sweepings, from 2s to 2s. 5d. 
per Ib. 

At the April sale of 3410 chests, the 
good and fine qualities sold at nearly the 
prices of last January sale; the middling 
shipping indigo, and the sorts for hoime- 
consumption, Gd. to 9d. per lb. lower: the 
ordinary and very bad at the reduction of 
Gd. to 1s.; the Madras, 4d. per lb. Yower. 
The quantity taken in for the proptictors, 
about 800 chests, is chiefly of thé lower 
qualities ; the holders ask an advance. 

Spices.—There has been nothing re- 
markable in the market for sore time. 
Pepper has best maintained its price. © — 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands,—At the 

inning of December brandiey were very 
firma ; the warlike reports made the holiers 
of rum more backward in selfing, and an 
alteration in the Dutch distill:ry laws Was 
announced, wliich was likely to cause hol- 
lands to advance 2d. or 3d. per gaflon, 
which caused a rise here. At the'end of tite 
year rum had declined ; ‘buf brandics ‘had 
advanced in consequence of the high prices 


in France. Geneva was ‘scarce and im- 


‘proving in price. At the end of January 


the rumours of war, an/t the unexpecte! 


‘declaration of a governtnent contract for 


100,000 gallons of rum,’ caused mitch spe- 
been ‘so 
very low, the trade seemed anxious to gt 
into stock, and above 2000 pinicheorts were 
purchased in two weeks; the ptices rose 
2d. per gallon. The market continted fa- 
vourable till a publfc sale on the 25th of 
February, of 226 yrancheons of Jamaita, 
had a very unfavoy.rable effect ; but the 
very unexpected def laration of ‘another go- 
vernment contract for 100,000 gallons 
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(even before the late contract was delivered 
into the King’s warehouses), created a 
great sensation, and an immediate rise; the 
contract, however, being taken on the 4th 
of March at low prices, viz. 45,000 gal- 
lons at ls. 9d. and the remainder at Is. 
94d, the market became depressed, and 
has remained ever since in a languid state. 
The prices are reduced, but there are few 
buyers. Brandy kept up longer, but has 
now likewise declined. The best market 
offer free on board to arrive at 2s, 10d. to 
2s. 1ld. 

Other articles have not undergone any 
extraordinary fluctuation. Seed oils were 
for a time high, on account of the scarcity 
of seed. 





THE FUNDS. 


To give a satisfactory view of the finc- 
tuation of the principal stocks ; viz. Bank, 
% per Cent. Consols, 4 per Cents. of 1822, 
we shall take each month separately. 


DECEMBER, 1822. 

Bank Stock, on the 2d, 246; 4th, 
2424; 30th, 2464. 

3 per Cent. Consols at 80$ on the 2d; 
79} the 3d; shut till the 30th, when they 
were 804; and 793 on the 31st. 

4 per Cents. of 1822, 100% on the 2d ; 
99§- on the 3d ; shut the rest of the month. 


JANUARY, 1823. 

Bunk Stock \st, 2454; the highest 
price. 2464 on the 19th ; then declining to 
2414 on the 28th; on the 3lst, 236. 

3 per Cent. Consols, on the 7th, 79$ ex. 
d. rems ining nearly the same till the 18th, 
when they were 78; ; they continued gene- 
rally to decline, of course with occasional 
fluctuations, being 774 on the 22d; 764 
on the 27 th; and 744 on the 3lst. 

4 per C\'nts. of 1822, on the 7th, 993 ; 
on the 20th, 98§ ; declining to 96 and 964 
on the 28th ; on the 3lst, 934. 


FEBRUARY. 

Bank Stock, on the 4th, 239}; on the 
7th declining to 237, and subsequently to 
234; but reciovering to 236 on the 22d; 
and reaching .239 again at the end of the 
month. 

3 per Cent. Consols, on the Ist, 754; 
up to 774 on the 4th; but declining to 76 
and being down to 73} on the llth; fluc- 
tuating between that and 74} for the rest 
ae month; b\ it on the 28th, at 724, 

4 per Cents. 182 2, on the Ist, at 933 ; 
up to 953 on the ('th; as low as 92 on 
the 11th; recoverir g and keeping gene- 
rally about 93}, and 92; at the end of the 
month. 

MAR CH. 

Bank Stock, on the Ist, 2364; shut the 

rest of the month. 





3 per Cent. Consols, on the Ist, 72}; 
rather improving, reaching 74 on the 11th, 
fluctuating cent. above and below 
ny a closing before the Easter holidays 
at . 

4 per Cents. 1822, on the Ist, 923; 
then, till the 18th, between 93 and 94; 
and for the remainder of the month above 
94, but never reaching 95. 


APRIL, 

Bank Stock, on the 7th, 2044 ex. d.; 
the Lith, 206; the 14th, 211; the 26th, 
2144 to the end of the month. 

3 per Cent. Consols, on the 7th, 743; 
improving to 75, 76, and on the 12th, 77; 
rather below 76 till the 22d, and then 77 
and a fraction to the end of the month. 

4 per Cents. 1822, on the 7th, 924 ex. 
div.; this stock improved simultaneously 
with the preceding, reaching successively 
94, 5, 6, 7, and 8, and closing at 97}. 


MAY. 

Bank Stock, on the 2d, 2154, rising to 
217 and 218, between which it has since 
fluctuated ; on the 28th, 220. 

3 per Cent. Consols, on the 2d, 78}, 
rose to and above 79, fell below 79, and 
has since risen to above 80. 

4 per Cents. 1822, on the 2d, 96, and 
has since risen to above 100. 

The most striking circumstance in the 
above account of the Stocks is certainly the 
Bank Stock opening, in April, 30 per cent. 
below the rate at which it closed in March ; 
which was owing to the very unexpected 
and unwelcome declaration of the directors, 
that they found it advisable to reduce the 
half yearly dividend from 5 per cent. to 
4 per cent., which, notwithstanding the 
opposition of some proprietors, was acceded 
to, without any precise statement of the 
reasons which induced the directors to pro- 
pose so great a reduction. 





The prices of bullion have not much 
varied ; foreign gold has been constantly 
at 3/7. 17s. 6d.; new doubloons from 3/. 
14s. to 32. 16s., now 3l. 15s. ; new dollars 
from 4s. 94d. to 4s. 9d. and silver in bars 
standard 4s. Ll 4§d. to 4s. L0}d, the present 
price. 

Foreign exchanges have risen in this half 
year; Amsterdam from 12-3 to 12-10; 
Hamburg from 37-7 to 38-4; Paris from 
25-50 to 25-90; Petersburg fallen from 
9$ to 8}; Madrid from .37$ to 363; 
Palermo from 118 to 116; Lisbon from 
524 to5l. 

n foreign funds, the most remarkable 
fluctuations have been in Spanish and Co- 
lumbian Bonds, which, from wan re- 
specting the securities, have been re- 
ciated 23 per cent. The Columbian, 
which, from 73, fell to 48, are new again, 
at 66. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The following Works are in the Press :— 
Imaginary Conversations of eminent 
Statesmen and Literary Men, Ancient and 
Modern. By Walter Savage Landor, Esq. 
. Journal of a Tour in France in the Years 
1816 and 1817. By Frances Jane Carey, 
bvo. 

Flora Domestica ; aDescriptive Catalogue 
of Plants that may be reared in the House ; 

_with Directions for their Treatment, and 
Illustrations from the Works of the Poets. 
1 Vol. 8vo. , 

Mark Macrabin the Cameronian: a Tale. 
By Allan Cunningham, Author of Tradi- 
tional Tales of the English and Scottish 
Peasantry. 

Hazelwood Hall; a Drama, in Three 
Acts, interspersed with Songs. By the 
Author of the Farmer’s Boy. 

A Memoir of Central India, with the 
History and copious JJlustrations of the 
past and present Condition of that Country, 
in 2 Vols. vo. with an original Map, re- 
cently constructed Tables of the Revenue, 
Population, &c. a Geological Report, and 
comprehensive Index. By Sir John Mal- 
colm, GCL. &c. 

An Easy and concise Introduction te La- 
marck’s Arrangement of the Genera of 
Shells. By Charles Dubois, FLS. 

Journal of a Ten Months’ Residence in 
New Zealand. By Captain A. Cruize, of 
the 84th regt. 

Self Delusion; a Novel. 
thor of Domestic Scenes. 

Illustrations, Historical, Biographical, 
and Miscellaneous, of the Novels by the 


By the Au- 


Author of Waverley, with Criticisms ge- 
neral and particular.—In Three Parts. By 
the Rev. Kk. Warner. 

Historical Notices of Two Characters in 
Peveril of the Peak, to’ be printed in Post 
8vo. uniform with that work. 

Edward Neville, or, the Memoirs of an 
Orphan. In 3 Vols. 

Elizabeth ; being the first Part of a Series 
of French Classics, with Engravings, &c. 
Edited by M. Ventouillac. 

Elements of a new Arithmetical Nota- 
tion, in some respects analogous to that of 
Decimals ; by which expressiens producing 
a great variety of Infinite Series may be 
obtained, which can by no other means be 
found, &e. By Thomas Taylor, the Pla- 
tonist. 

A new Edition of the Principles of Fo- 
rensic Medicine, embracing every Topic on 
which the Medical Practitioner is liable to 
be called to give a professional Opinion in 
aid of Judiciary Inquiries. By Dr. Gordon 
Sinith. 

Illustrations of the Mode of maintaining 
Health, curing Diseases, and protracting 
Longevity, by Attention to the State of the 
Digestive Organs ; with popular Observa- 
tions on the Influence of Pecaliarities of 
Air, of Diet, and of Exercise, on the Hu- 
man System. By Dr. Forster. 

A Practical Treatise on the various Me- 
thods of heating Buildings by Steam, Hot 
Air, Stoves, and Open Fires, &c. By 
Robert Mickleham, Civil Engineer. 

Meteorological Essays. By J. Frederic 
Daniell, FRs. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Fine Arts. 

Portraits of Illustrious Personages of 
Great Britain, with Biographical and His- 
torical Memoirs. By Edmund Lodge, Esq. 
Part I. containing Five Plates, nnperial 
8vo. 12s. 6d. royal 4to. 25s. 

Practical Hints on decorative Printing, 
with Illustrations, engraved on Wood, and 

inted in Colours, at the Type Press. By 
William Savage. Large paper, 11/. 11s. ; 
small paper, 5L. 15s. 6d. 

History and Antiquities of the Abbcy 
Church of St. Peter’s, Westminster. By 
T. P. Neale. 2 Vols. royal 4to. 107. 10s. 
imperial 4to. proof impressions, 152. ls. 
crown folio, 21/. imperial ditto, 341. 13s. 

History and Biography. 

The Saxon Chronicle, with an English 
Translation. ‘By the Rev. J. Ingram, BD. 
4to. 32. 13s. 6d. boards. 

Memoirs of Francis Barnett, the Lefevre 
of ‘* No Fiction.” 12mo. 2 Vols. 12s. 


Lingard’s History of England, Vol. 5, 
comprising the Reigns of Mary and Eliza- 
beth. 4to. 12. 15s. 

Gicneral Carascosa: Meinoires’ histo- 
riques, politiques, et militaires sur la Revo- 
lution de Naples, en 1820 et 1821. 1 Vol. 
&vo. with a Map. 12s. 

The History of England during the mid- 
dle Ages. By Sharon Turner. 4to. Vol. 3, 
2/. 2s. boards. 

Orme’s Memoirs of W. Kiffin. Post 8vo. 
5s. Gd. boards. 

Memoirs of General Count Rapp, First 
Aide de Camp of Napoleon, Written by 
himself. 8ve. 12s. 


Medicine. 

A Series of Elementary Lectures on the 
Veterinary Art. By Veterinary Surgeon 
Percivall. 8vo. 12s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Symptoms, 
Causes, Discrimination, and Treatment of 
some of the most Important Complaints 
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that affect the Secretion and Excretion of 
the Urine. By John Howship. 8vo. 13s. 

A Treatise on Mental Derangement, 
By Francis Willis, MD. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Miscellancous. 


Blossoms of Anecdote and Wit, or 
Mirth for the Parlour. Foolscap, 7s. 

Heraldic Anomalies; or, Rank Confu- 
sion in our Orders of Precedence. By it 
Matters not Who.’ 2 Vols. crown 8vo. Li. 

An Essay on the History and Theory of 
Masic. By J. Nathan. 4to. 12 Ls. 67. 

A Hebrew, Latin and English Dic- 
tionary, containing all the Hebrew and 
Chaldece Words used in the Old Testament. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 14 10.3 royal ditto, 27. 2s. 

Hebrew Dictionary and Grammar, with- 
out Points, together with a conmplete List 
of such Chaldee Words as occur in the Old 
Testament, and a brief Sketch of Chaldce 
Grammar, By James Andrew, LLD. 
FRS. 8vo. 9s, 

A Familiar Introduction to Crystallo- 

phy: including an Explanation of the 
Principle and Use of the Goniometer. By 
Henry James Brooke, FRS. FLS.. &c. 
&vo. 16s. 

Swift’s Select Works. 5 Vols. 18mo. 
Fifteen Engravings, 1. 5s.; royal 18mo, 
LZ. 15s. 

The Art of Valuing Rents and Til- 
lages, By J. 8. Bayldon. ‘8vo. 7s. 

Wine and Walnuts, 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. 

Accredited Ghost Stories, collected by 


“T. M. Jarvis, Esq. . 6s. boards. 


Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay. 4to. Vol, HII. 34 13s. Gd. 

Relative Taxation ; or Observations on 
the — of taxing Malt, Hops, Beer, 
Soap, Candles, Leather, &c. with Reasons 
for substituting a Tax on Property, By 
T. Vaux. 

The East Indian Calculator. By Tho- 
mas Thornton, vo, 21s. 


An Elementary Introduction to the - 


Knowledge of Mineralogy. By William 
Phillips, FLS.. MGS, L, and C.. Third 


_ Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


Military Exploits of Don Juan Martin 
Diez, the Empecinado, who first com- 


_ menced and organized the System of Gue- 


rilla Warfare in Spain. vo. 7s. 
Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis, a reprint of 
Scarce Tracts relating to the County and 
City af Gloucester. Portrait and Map, 4to. 
Os. Gd. royal 4to. 1L Is. 
Queen Elizabetli’s es. By Ni- 
chols. New edition, 3 Vols. 4to. 92. 9s. 
Memoirs of a Captivity am the 
Indians of North Amierica, froii dhood 
to the Age of Nineteen, with Anecdotes 
descriptive of their Manners and Customs. 
By John D. Hunter. 8vo. 12s. 
Recollections ef the Peninsula. By the 
Author of Sketches in India. 8ve. Bs. 


Ancient Mysteries described, especially 
English Miracle Plays. By W. Hone, 


. 10s. 6d. boards. 


Body and Soul, Vol. IT. small 8vo. ‘+. 

The Correspordent’s Assistant, or Fansi- 
liar Letter Writer. 12mo. 4s. td. 

The Charity Almanack. 5s. Gd. beards. 


Novels and Tales. 

Willoughby ; or Reformation ; the In- 
fluence of Religious Principles. By the 
Author of ** The Decisions’ &c. 2 Vols. 
12mo. Lis. 

The King. of the Peak. -A Romance: 
By the Author of “* The Cavalier.” % Vols. 
i2mo. 12 Is. 

Tales-of Old Mr. Jefferson, of Gray's 
Inn. Collected by Young Mr. Jefferson, 
of Lyon’s Inn. First Series. 2 Vols. 14s. 


Quentin Durward.’ By the Author ef 


Waverley. 3-Vols. 11 11s. 6d. . 

Isabel St. Albe 3 or, Vice and Virtue; a 
Novel. By Miss Crumpe. 3 Vols. l2uw. 
18s. 

May You Like [t, Vol. II. 8». 

Integrity, a Tale.. By Mrs. Hoffand. 
12imo. 6s. ; 

Ringan Gilhaize, or the Covenanters, 2 
Novel. By the Author of Annals of the 
Parish. 3 Vols. 12. Is. 

Lady Ann. By-the Author of the Blue 
Silk W ork-Bag. 3s. 6d. half-bound. 


Poetry. 

The Works of Garcilasso de ‘la Vera, 
the Prince of Castilian Poets, translated by 
J. H. Wiffen. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Fables for the Holy Alliance. Ty Thos. 
Brown the Younger. 8s. Gd. boards. 

National Songs of Scotland. 5s. 6d. 

The Forest Minstrel, and other Poems. 
By William and Mary Howitt... 7s. 64. 

Poetical Memoirs; ‘The Exile, a Tale. 
By James Bird. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Italy. a Poem, Part I. By Sanivel 
Rogers. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Cambridge Tart; Epigrammatic 
and Satiric-Poetical Effusions, &c. © De- 
dicated to the Members of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. By Socius. Foolcap, 8s. 


Theology. | 

A Spiritual Guardian for Youth. By 
the Rey. Alex. Fletcher. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Holy Life of Mrs. Elizabeth Wal- 
ker, giving a modest and short Account of 
her exemplary Piety ard “Charity. By 
Anthony Walker, DD. abridged and re- 
vised by the Rev. J. W. Bredks, Domestic 
Chaplain to Lard Viscount Galway. 12mo. 
3s. Gd. ; . ‘ 


Voyages, §t- . 
Travels through Sweden, Norway, atd 
Finmark, to the North Cape, in 1820. By 
A, de Capell Brooke, MA. * 4to. 24. LOs:: 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. T. Gisborne, AM. of Yoxall - 
ed Prebendary of Durham, vice the Rev. ng sg 
deceased.—The Lord Chancellor has appointed 
the Rev. J. Groom, MA. late of Cirencester, and 
Perpetual Curate of Bauten, in the county of 
Gloucester, to the Vicarage of Swindon, Wilts, 
void by the resignation of the Kev. T. Surtees.— 
The Rev. W. Darch, to the Rectory of Huish 
Char wer; Patron, Sir J. Trevelyan, Bart.— 
The Kev. Anthony Austin, MA, to the Rectory of 
Hardenhuish, Wilts: Patrons, A, Guy and W. 
Unthank, ry erty Rev. R. Broadley, to the 
Recturies of Melbury Sandford and Melbury Os- 
moud, Dorset; Patron, the Earl of Uchester.— 


~ The Rev. Dr. Birch, LL). Dean of Battle, collat. 


ed bv the Bishop of Chichester, to the Archdea- 
conry of Lewes, vacant by the resignation of the 
Rey. B. RK. Rayues.—The Key, W. Aldrich, Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, to the Reetory of 
Boyton, in the county of Wilte.—The Rev. J. Paul, 
to the Church and Parish of Maybole, io the Pres- 
bytery and oounty of Ayr, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. Mr. Logan.—The Kev, Clarke Jenkina, 
BD. to the Rectory of Leigh Magna, Essex.—The 
Rev. Franees Skurray, BD. to the consolidated 
Rectory of Winterborne Abbus-cum-Steepleton, iy 
the county of Oxford, 








BIRTHS, 


April 28.—In Great Camberland-street, Lady King, 
a danghter, 

. hye lady of S. Crawley, Esq. MP. a son and 
wir, 

— The lady of Capt. J. P. Wilson, of the Hon. 
Company’s ship, Hythe, a son. 

May 4.—At his Royal Highness’ the Duke of 
Clarence, Bushey-park, the Countess of Errol, 
ason and heir. 

5. At Islington, the lady of A. W. Law, Esq. chief 
officer pf the Hon. Company’s ship, Hythe, a 

4 daughter. 

7. In Great Cumberland-place, the lady of John 
H. Pelly, Esq. a son. 

8. In Grosvenor-place, Lady Tullamore, a son. 

13. Mrs. Captain Protheroe, of Hampton, a son. 

16. In Upper Brook-street, the lady of Michael 

tea sq. ason. 
- In Manchester-street, the lady of Sir R. P. 
Jodrell, Bart. asou. yy Se oe 

~— At Hampstead, the wife of J. B. Nichols, Esq. 
a daughter. 

— At Harperley-park, Durham, the lady of G. H. 

on ht aes + a son. 

22. At Merry-hill, Bushey, Herts, the lady of 
Licut.-Col. Charles Danse, a son. ‘ 

24. At Sloperton Cottage, Devizes, the lady of 
Thomas Moore, eg a son. 

25. In Upper Bedford-place, the lady of Natha- 
ale! Elfison, Esq. a daughter. 


IN SCOTLAND, 


Aé Ardincaple-castle, Lady J. Campbell, F} son. 

At Aberdour Manse, the lady of Dr. Bryce, a 
daughter. 

At Holmes-house, Ayrshire, the lady of James 
Fairlie, Esq. of Holmes, a son add heir, 


ABROAD, 


At Colombo, in the island of Ceylon, the lady of 
H. Matthews, Esq. his Majesty’s Advocate Fis- 
cal, a daughter. 

At Florence, the lady of Lieut.-General Sir Geo. 

. Walker, GCB. a son. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Lady Catherine Caroline 
Bricknell, daughter pf the Earl of Portmore, a 
son. 

At Gorruckpore, the lady of Lieut. Archy Dickson, 
Bengal lafantry, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


April 24.—By the Rev. Dr. Moore, the Rev, Robert 
Moore, Rector of Winbourne St. Giles, in the 
county of Dorset, to Sophia Elisabeth, eldest 
daughter of R. Henshaw, Esq. 

29. David Holmes, Esq. second son of the late R. 
Holmes, Esq. of Bal yadam, Limerick, to Anne, 
third danghter of the late Sir Charles Price, Bart. 
of Spring-grove, Surrey. 

May 1.—At St. Mary-le-bone, by the Right Kev. 

the Bishop of Chester, John Herbert Owen, 


Esq. of Delfargan, Montgomeryshire, to Hare 
riet, daughter of the Rev. C, Johnson, of South, 
stoke, Somersetshire, aud Prebendary of Wells, 

1. At Chelsea, Charles Schreiber, Esq. of Hiu- 
chelsea-lodge, Hants, to Amelia, eldest danuh. 
ter of Major-General Sir John Cameron, KCB. 

3, At Brighton, by the Dean of Hereford, St. Leger 
Hill, Esq. Captain of the 12th Lancers, son of 
the late A. Hill, Esq. of Doneraille, to Catherin 
second daughter of the late J. Nugent, Esq. o 
Clay-hill, Epsom, and niece of the Jate it 
Hon. Edmund Burke. 

7. At St. Martin’s Church, John Barclay, Boe. of 
Barnes, Surrey, to Martha, youngest daughter 
of John Hawes, Esq. of Spring-gardens. 

8 At Mary-le-bone Churc gs eldest 
son of the late C. Cussack, Esq. of Furse-hall, 
Essex, to Frances, eldest duughter of K. Deui- 
son, Esq. of York-street. . 

— At Wandsworth, Surrey, the Rev. J. White. 
lock, to Frances Benedict Anastasia, only daugh- 
ter of J. Pritchard, Esq. of Gray’s Inn-lane-road, 
and niece to the late Sir Willoughby Aston, 
Bart. 

13. At St. Mary-le-bone Charch, Capt. Job Han- 
mer, KN. of Holbrook-hall, Saffolk (nephew of 
Sir T. Hanmer, Bart.), to Harriet, anghter of 
she ine T. Dawson, Esq. of Edwardstou-ball, 

u . 

— At Mary-le-bone Church, D. Macnamara, re 
surgeon NR. to Frances, eldest daughter of ¢ 
Fennell, Esq. accountant to the Treasury of the 


Navy. 

— Me A. De Symmons, of Bush-cottage, Wan- 
stead, Essex, to Matilda, youngest daughter of 
the late J. Israel, Esq. of St. Mary Axe. 

15. At St. James’s Chorch, the Rev. Walker King, 
eldest son ~ + rye of Sabot, to 
Anne, third daughter of Dr. He en, . 

17. At Kensington Chureh, William Bannett, Esq. 
of that village, to Amelia, eldest daughter 
Joseph Hume, Esq. of Nottiog-hill, Ken- 
sington. 

20. At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, $. Sheldon, Esq. of 
Woburn-place, te Mrs. Barry, of John-street, 
Hed (ord-row. 

— At Worcester, Charles Hastings, MD, son of 
the Rev. James Hastings, Kector of Martley, ia 
the coanty of Worcester, to Hannah, ebest 
daughter of Dr. Woodgatt, of Worcester. 

— The Rev. W. Davis, of Hastings, to Caroline, 
only surviving daughter of the late W. May, Esq. 

— At Creat Vermouth, ees bp, tho, Sean 
Steward, T. Stew sq. of Norwich, Ws 
only danghter of J. 8, Tuthill, Esq. of Heigh- 


ham 6 
. AtSt. Geo Hanover re, by the Rev, 
~* B. Owen, b. Rector of St. Olave's, Hart- 
street, Crutched Friars, Charles Gustavas Owen, 
Fsq. of Queen's College, Oxford, to Elizabeth 
Sarah Hicks, of Davies-street, Berkeley-aquare, 
22. At Hornsey, by the Rev. L. Coghlan, DD. the 
Kev, Richard Haygarth, Vicar of Stapleford, 
Nottinghamshire, Elizabeth Catharine, only 
daughter of the Jate S. Leach, Esq. and niece to 


the late T. Leach, Esq. of Muswell-bill, 
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if} IN SCOTLAND. 

Mi At age Aberdeenshire, J. Barclay, Esq. 
1 jun. of Templand, to Mary Anne, fourth daugh- 
; ter, of the Rev. Dr. Barclay, Minister at Kettle. 
334) IN IRELAND. 
A a At St. Anne’s, Dublin, W.H. Oram, Esq. of the 


Scotch Greys, to Anne, eldest daughter of John 
Ball, Esq. of Shannon, in the couvty of Donegal. 
7 At Monart, county of Wexford, Lieut. G. Ogle 


Kioy, late of the 2Ist, or Royal Fusileers, 
4 to Sarah, second daughter of Newton Lett, Esq. 
; of Killaligan. 
ABROAD. 


At Bermadas, Capt. Richard Hoare, of his Majes- 
ty’s ship Dottercl, third son of H. H. Hoare, 


vir Fsq. to Matilda, daughter of Rear-Admiral 
" W. C. Fahie. 

Y'¢ 

: DEATHS. 

i April 19.—At his residence, in Montagne-sqnare, 
> Sir Charles Bampfylide, Bart. in consequence of 
a) a wound received on the 7th, from a pistol shot, 
bof which entered his side. ‘The murderer, J. Mor- 


land, a person formerly in Sir Charles’s service, 
upon seeing that his aim had taken effect, put 
, a second pistol into his own mouth and de- 
stroyed himself. Sir Charles belonged to one of 
the oldest and most distinguished families in De- 
vonshire, and was the twenty-second baronet. 
} He warried Miss Moore (daughter of Sir Jobn 
Moore, Bart. KB. Admiral of the Red), who 
survives him, bat they had not lived together for 
) several years, By this lady he had one son, 
r who succeeds to the title and estates. 
'f 21. At East-hill, Wandsworth, Charles Warren, 
Esq. of Constitution-row, Gray’s Inu-road. He 
expired very suddenly while in conversation, his 
Li death being occasioned. by an enlargement of 
the heart. Asan engraver he ranked deservedly 
; high in his profession. 
yy 23. At his house in Soho-square, in his 74th year, 
¥ A. Arrowsmith, Esq. the celebrated constructor 
of maps and charts. 
— In Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, in his 
86th year, Joseph Nollekens, Esq. RA. an emi- 


; nent sculptor. He left behind him property 
¢ amounting to 300,0001, amassed by habits of 
' strict parsimony, or rather penuriousness. He 
a bequeathed 50,0001. to Dr. Kenrick, Public 


Librarian at Cambridge; and a similar sum to 

; Francis Douce, Esq. the able Antiquary, and 
Illustrator of Shakspeare. The latter gentle- 
man is also left residuary legatee. 

24. Aged 69, Mr. ThomaeSimpson, 4] years resi- 
dent engineer of the Chelsea water-works. Mr. 
Simpson was the friend of Rennie and Watts, 

hh and contributed greatly towards that distinction 
4 which the civil engineers of this country enjoy. 
i He was the projector of the Lambeth water- 
y¢ works ; Glasgow and Liverpool also have both 
profited by his ingenuity, while London is in no 
4 sinall degree indebted to him for the pure wa- 
' ter with which it is supplied. He was a native 
4 of Black-hall, in Camberland. 
i 2. At his seat, Himley-hall, in the county of 
Vk a Staffordshire, aged 74, William, Viscount Dad- 
Why ley and Ward, who is succeeded by his only sen 
ee John William. 
Pas 26. Bryan William Darwin Cooke, Esq. of Alver- 
I ley Grange, in the county of York. 
— Aged 20, Mr. R. W, Wynn, a young artist of 
considerable promise. His death was occasion- 


ed by bis gun accidentally going off, while he. 


was shooting near Hornsey wood; he survived 
the accident but a few hours. 

— At Chelsea, aged 69, Mrs. Reinagle, wife of 
P. Reinagle, Esq. RA. ; 

37. In Newygate-street, George Winter, Esq. many 
years Common-Councilman for the Ward of 
Farrinedon. 

~— la Bronswick-square, the lady of W. Reader, 
Esq. Barrister at Law. 





Deaths. 





[ June, 


*- 


27. At Bath, aged 69, Richard Croft, Esq. 

29. In Sloane-street, Capt. T. Hurd, RN. Hydro- 
grapher to the Board of Admiralty. 

— At his house, in Great Cumberland-place, 
Lieut.-General Vere Warner Hussey, aved 76. 
— At Worcester, Col. James*Wemyss, of the Roy. 
Marines, and father of Col. Wemyss, late of the 
50th regt. Officer Jost an arin at the battle 

of Trafalgar. 

May 1.—At Hill-hall, Essex, im his 78th year, 

o}. Sir W. Smyth, Bart. 

— At his residence, in the Green-park, Lord W. 
Gordon. . 

2. At Cheltenham, in his 80th year, the Right 
Hon. Sylvester Douglas, Lord Glenbervie, after 
an illness of two months. His Lordship was 
formerly a good law reporter, and author of se- 
veral esteemed professional works. He mar- 
ried Lady Ann North, daughter of the Prime 
Minister, a connexion which brought bim into 

litical life. And, in 1801, he was created an 
rish Peer. Two years ago he had the misfor- 
tune to tose his only son, a young man of no 
mean literary talent. His Lordship lately pub- 
lished a translation of the first Canto of Ricciar- 
detto, a romantic, satirical Malian poem, by 
Fortiguerri. 

3. At Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Mrs. B. Scott, sister 
to the Lord Chancellor, and to Lord Stowell, 

— Suddenly, although after some previous indis- 
position, Mr. G, Carr, prompter at Drury-lane 
theatre. He has left a wife and 14 children 
totally unprovided for, for whom a subscrip- 
tion has since been opened. 

4. At his apartments, Frith-street, Soho, Major M. 
Sutton, of the late 97th, or Queen’s own regt., 
an officer of distinguished merit, who, after 
many years of active service in the West Indies, 
Mediterranean, Egypt, Portugal, &c. was af- 
flicted with a total loss of sight, whilst serving 
under the Duke of Wellington, 

8. At Oxenwood, Berks, Charles H, Randall, Esq. 

13. In his 38th year, John Cocksedge Bignold, 
Esq. of Catton, near Norwich. 

15. At Houghton-le-Skerne, in the county of Dur- 
ham, in her 47th year, Margaret, widow of the 
late Rev. T. Le Mesurier, Rector of that place. 

16, At his chambers, in the Middle Temple, in his 
73d year, W. Lambe, Esq. formerly of Pontefract, 
in the county of York, but for many years past of 
Tilgate-louse, in the parish of Worth, Sussex, 
an acting magistrate for that district, and a 
bencher of the Hon. Society of Gray’s Inn. 

20. At Doddington, Gloucestershire, Anna Maria, 
fifth daughter of Sir Christopher, and Lady be- 
thell Codrington. 

22. At Moore-place, Lambeth, Charles Hyde, Esq. 
Surgeon. 

25. In Grosvenor-place, Mrs. Bayard, relict of the 
late Major-General John Bayard, and daughter 
of the late Andrew Moffatt, Esq. of Cranbrook 
Hall, in the county of Essex. 


IN SCOTLAND. 


At Dumfries, James Crichton, Esq. of Friar’s 
Carse, Dum friesbire. 

At Lasswade Hill, near Edinburgh, Lady Jane 
Mary Boyle, daughter.of John, late Earl of 
Giasgow. 


IN IRELAND. 


At Dublin, H. D. Villers, Esq. 

At Piercy-mount, Sligo, Lady Gethin, the wife of 
Sir Piercy Gethin, Bart. 

At Cavendish-row, Dublin, after an illness of 
some weeks, the venerable Dr. Thomas John 
Troy, Roman Cathelie Archbishop of Dublin. 

He was born in that city in 1739; appointed 

Bishop in December, 1776, and translated to the 

Archdiocese of Dublin, in 1786. His funeral, 

which took place on the 14th of May, was @ 

public one, which was attended by a numerous 
concourse of persons, and the number of car- 

riages in the procession amounted to 120. 




















